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THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue result of the elections is most 
satisfactory. The Conservative cause 
is triumphant, and the career of revo- 
lution arrested for another Parliament. 
If any of our friends expected to see 
returned a large majority of avowed 
Conservatives, they could not have suf- 
ficiently considered the situation of the 
country, or estimated the forces that 
were combined against them. All 
reflecting men, we suspect, have for 
some time moderated their anticipa- 
tions of any overwhelming Parliament- 
ary preponderance. But let us be sa- 
tisfied with these considerations—that 
the Conservative party is much the 
strongest of any in the state, and that 
it is more than sufficiently strong in 
the new Parliament to accomplish its 

‘great object of defending our institu- 
tions from injury. 

We cannot at this time refrain from 
indulging in the reflections which the 
past elections suggest as to the life 
and vigour possessed by Conservative 
principles throughout the country. If 
we consider the fearful odds against 
us, we have, indeed, reason to be proud 
of the struggle we have made, and of 
the victory we have gained. Let us 
enumerate some of the disadvantages 
with which we have contended, and 
we shall more clearly ourselves see, 
and more forcibly teach our opponents, 
the true estimate of our real strength. 

1. It is now but five years—a brief 
space in a nation’s history—since the 
Reform Bill was carried by a party 
bearing the same name which is now 
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usurped by the present Ministry. We 
deny that either the great body of 
Reformers in 1832, or the mass of 
the present Ministerial party, can be 
denominated Whigs, according to any 
correct definition of that term with 
reference to previous periods of Bri- 
tish history. The Reform Bill was 
carried by a coalition of men of differ- 
ent parties, acting from different and 
indeed opposite feelings and views ; 
and the present Ministry is neither 
itself true to Whig principles, nor is 
it supported mainly by Whig follow- 
ers. We deny further, that the pre- 
sent Ministerialists are any more than 
a mere section of the party who car- 
ried the Reform Bill. Still, to careless 
or dull observers, there is a semblance 
of identity between the party bearing 
the name of Whigs who achieved that 
object, and the party who now pro- 
fess to carry on the business of the 
country as a Whig Government. 
The more prominent members of the 
present Ministry were then in power, 
and took the lead in promoting that 
measure ; while, on the other hand, 
several of the most distinguished Con- 
servative leaders, and a great propor- 
tion of their followers, were under 
the necessity of giving it a conscien- 
tious opposition, from an apprehen- 
sion of those hazards to which it is 
certain that we have been since ex- 
posed. The necessary effect of these 
circumstances is, on the whole, to 
give popularity to the one party, and 
to throw odium upon the other; and 
U 
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although the mist of prepossession 
‘and prejudice is fast clearing away, it 
still, to a great extent, reflects a false 
glare on one side of the landscape, 
and obstructs or distorts the percep- 
tion of objects on the other. So 
powerful was this influence in its own 
nature, that nothing but a wide and 
palpable abandonment of principle by 
the woe omg and an exemplary per- 
severance upright and patriotic 
conduct by their opponents, could 
have diminished it se soon or so great- 
ly as we see has been done. But there 
are still many blunt and honest men 
who think their consistency involved 
in supporting the Whigs or opposing 
the Tories—there are still many wor- 
shippers of a name, who, understand- 
ing neither the true nature and limits 
of the Reform Bill originally, nor the 
tendency and effect of subsequent 
changes of policy, continue blindly to 
follow the guides which then led 
them, and senselessly to repeat the 
euckoo note which they were then 
taught. 

2. The management of the Reform 
Bill being in the hands of a Cabinet 
composed chiefly of Whigs, much was 
in their power as to arranging its 
details, so as to give a preponderance 
to those constituencies and localities 
which they might look upon with pe- 
culiar favour, and a corresponding de- 
pression to those where the Conserva- 
tive party had most strength. We 
shall not repeat the particular in- 
stances of this mode of proceeding, 
which were so forcibly but fruitlessly 
pointed out at the time; nor do we 
think it essential to our argument to 
urge it as a charge against the Whigs 
that there was wilful unfairness in 
their adjustments. We ‘shall merely 
observe, that in this respect they had 
every thing in their own hands, and 
that it is not unnatural to suppose 
that, in distributing the new repre- 
sentation, they might see in the 
strongest light the claims of those 
places with which they were most in- 
timately connected. In whatever 
they were disposed to do in this mat- 
ter, Parliament and the country took 
comparatively little interest. The 
engrossing object was the principle of 
Reform, and on neither side was it 
possible to maintain a struggle on in- 
dividual points. The supporters of 
the Bill either trusted its adjustment 
to Ministers, or from the necessity of 
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union upon the measure as a whole, 
they suppressed their separate opi- 
nions on minor questions. A sub- 
stantial advantage was thus undenia- 
bly gained for certain great Whig 
families personally connected with the 
Ministry, of which they have now the 
benefit. 

3. The general feeling produced by 
the remembered struggle for the Re. 
form Bill has more peculiarly prevailed 
in Scotland, where the former state of 
the representation was unduly limited, 
and, on abstract grounds, indefensible. 
In addition also to a sense of gratitude 
towards those who are thought to have 
bestowed the gift of popular suffrage, 
there is the further circumstance, that 
the parties vested with the franchise 
are entirely new to the exercise of it. 
They are inclined accordingly, at 
least the more inconsiderate portion 
of them, to use it with much of the 
wantonness with which a weapon or 
toy is generally wielded by a new- 
fangled possessor. As a boy is con- 
stantly taking out his new watch to 
see if it is going ; as a stripling with 
his first gun is almost ready to fire it in 
your face to ascertain its effects ; so are 
our friends on this side of the Border 
now dealing with the instrument that 
has been put into their hands. They 
wish to ascertain its power, and to 
show their own strength: they would 
feel as if they had it not, if it were 
not exercised in defiance of their na- 
tural superiors and leaders. They 
think not as yet of the proper object 
for which it was given—of the true 
interests which it ought to serve. 
They seek merely the most marked 
and prominent manner of making a 
display of it, and seem sometimes to 
have a pleasure in selecting the most 
extraordinary and least appropriate 
representative, merely to prove what 
they can do if they choose. 

4. For some time past, the Mel- 
bourne Ministry have had the advan- 
tage of professing sentiments, and 
helding out promises, which have the 
happiness to please, or at least to at- 
tach to them individuals, entertaining | 
the most opposite opinions from each 
other. They have announced a va- 
riety of proposed changes upon our 
institutions, which they have the skill 
to represent to different parties as. 
tending to produce the most contra- 
dictory results. He who wishes to 
preserve the edifice, is made to believe 
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that the projected alterations are mere- 
ly repairs to make it stronger ; he who 
wishes to destroy it, is given to under- 
stand that the operations will aid the 
work of destruction. Ministers are 
seen to assail the stately tree of the 
constitution with a formidable weapon 
of their own devising, which they 
brandish in a very slashing style.— 
«© What is that ?”’ asks a timid consti- 
tutional reformer. ‘ Merely a pru- 
ning-hook,” is the answer, “ to lop off 
a few superfluous twigs and excres- 
cences that obstruct the growth of the 
tree.”’"—‘* What is that ?” demands a 
deadly Destructive. Hush!” says 
the Ministerial go-between, in a confi- 
dential whisper, * Don’t you see it is 
an axe, ready to be laid to the root of 
the whole matter? at least it will be 
a good wedge to make way for your 
axe presently.” 

3oth of these views cannot be correct ; 
both of these objects cannot be attain- 
ed by the same means ; both of these 
parties cannot be conciliated in honesty 
and truth by the same measures or 
the same proimises. But so itis: The 
Destructive party, the party who wish 
for no Church at all, who wish for no 
control at all upon democracy, have 
acted upon the belief that the Minis- 
ters are doing their business in the 
measures which they support, by faci- 
litating the overthrow of existing in- 
stitutions. On the other hand, there 
are a number of persons, decreasing, 
no doubt, daily, but still considerable, 
who agree in principle with the Con- 
servatives, but who are separated from 
them in practice, by the persuasion 
that the Ministry desire nothing, and 
pursue nothing, but what will uphold 
those very institutions which the De- 
structive party support them for Ia- 
bouring to subvert. According to these 
fond and simple believers, Lord Mel- 
bourne, when he deals his heaviest 
blows at Protestantism, only proves 
the sincerity of his love for her, as the 
Russian boor is thought the kindest 
husband who beats his wife the most ; 
while Lerd John Russell best shows 
his regard for the aristocratic and pro- 
prietary classes, by taking every occa- 
sion to insult them, as if, like chamo- 
mile, they must flourish most vigor- 
ously when trodden under foot. Both 
of these parties cannot be right in their 
estimate of the Ministerial schemes ; 
but here comes into play the true sys- 
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tem of thimblerig—the characteristic 
policy of the Metboiimns Ministry. 
No man ever laboured more strenu- 
ously to make his language intelligi- 
ble and his conduct clear; than these 
persons have done to make both am- 
biguous. Whether they have any de- 
termined intentions at all—whether 
they have any fixed opinions upon the 
mighty qitestion of preservation or 
destruction, may be greatly doubted. 
We are ourselves inclined to think of 
all their professions either way, much 
as Maria did of Malvolio’s puritanism, 
— The devil a Puritan that he is, or 
any thing constantly but a time-plea- 
ser.” But the case is one with which 
many may be puzzled, and many de- 
ceived. The Pythian priestess of old, 
the “ juggling fiends” of the days of 
witchcraft, the gipsy fortune-teller of 
our own times, never so successfully 
studied that ambidexter phraseology 
which “ palters with us in a double 
sense,’ and will allow of any con- 
struction that the wishes of the enqui- 
rer may beget upon it. If in any cir- 
cumstances they are compelled to adopt 
Conservative language, their conduct 
is sure to come immediately after it, 
as a comment upon the text, to strip 
it of its ordinary meaning. If ever, 
again, they are driven to do some 
decided violence to constitutional prin- 
ciples, they make that the occasion 
of professing a more than re | 
devotion to the Constitution.  . 

flourishing manifesto, in a Conserva- 
tive strain, is generally the prologue 
to some very tragical plot upon our 
institutions, and the Voluntary system 
is never so powerfully denounced as 
when a measure is to be introduced 
for subverting the very principle of an 
Establishment. By the dexterous ma- 
nagement of a double bait, they have 
thus contrived to keep both parties on 
the hook at once. The Radical party, 
indeed, as it appears to us, are not 
much deceived. They may despise 
the men, but they are right in think- 
ing that their measures have a de- 
structive tendency. But the constitu- 
tional reformer, the old Whig, so far 
as he still clings to Ministers, acts 
against reason and against evidence. 
Deceived by a name, haunted by a 
vision, he fancies that a Ministry 
calling itself Whig must have all the 
attachment to well-regulated liberty 
and to the Protestant religion, which 
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used to be the attribute, real or sup- 


-posed, of the Whig party. 


‘** Against his reason he believes, 
He argues against demonstration ; 
Pleased when his reason he deceives, 
And sets his judgment by his passion.” 


It is obvious that this delusion 
cannot last long. The time must 
soon come when all Reformers, how- 
ever liberal, must, by some experi- 
mentum crucis, be separated from De- 
structives, however smooth; when 
even the Melbourne Ministry must 
take or decline some decided step that 
will admit of no further doubt or mis- 
construction. But the spell is not yet 
entirely broken: many well-meaning 
men and true lovers of their country 
are still unable to think that any per- 
son bearing the name of Whig can 
intend the destruction, or be indiffer- 
ent to the preservation of the constitu- 
tion. The double-faced mask has still 
been successfully worn, and has had 
its effect in the past elections. Where 
bats are the canvassers, it is not sur- 


' prising that they should receive the 


support, both of all the vermin, and of 
the more gullible of the birds who are 
yet blind to their amphibious and ig- 
noble nature. 

5. While by this juggle we have 
been deprived of much support to 
which we were justly entitled from 
constitutional reformers and moderate 
men, we have, on the other hand, been 
exposed, in many cases, to the fury of 
an infatuated mob, deluded by the 


_ vague generalities which the Ministe- 


Ano 


rial promises hold out, and glad to find 
a handle to annoy and pull down their 
superiors. It is a heavy disadvantage 
to have against us both the popular 
fury and the executive power by which 
that fury should be restrained. We 
shall not multiply instances on this 
head, but after merely referring to the 
riots at Canterbury, Wakefield, North 
Wilts, and other places in England, 
where the Ministerial party were either 
the sole actors or the clear aggressors, 
and to the intimidation resorted to in 
Stirlingshire, which all but lost us the 
election, we shall say a few words up- 
on the case of Hawick, as affording 
one undoubted instance in which a 
Conservative was thus unseated and 
replaced by a Ministerialist. Ex uno 
disce plures. 

For some time past the turbulence 
of the Hawick Radicals has been a dis- 
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grace to the county and to the country 
in which they live. With great diffi- 
culty they were kept in some subjec- 
tion at the previous election, when a 
Conservative member was accordingly 
returned ; but the rioting and violence 
were then sufficiently shameful, though, 
by the help of the magistracy and the 
military, they were not successful. At 
the approach of the present election 
anxiety was felt by all parties as to the 
part which Hawick was again to play. 
Appeals had been made by some of 
the Ministerial partisans to the Hawick 
non-electors, to induce them to bring 
their influence to bear upon the elec- 
tion, which these respectable persons 
were sufficiently ready to do with- 
out any appeal. In the mean-time the 
magistrates of Hawick, who happen 
to be liberals in politics, and entertain 
the opinion that popular violence is 
produced wholly by the attempt to 
restrain it, represented to the county au- 
thorities that their interference would 
produce the very evil to be deprecated, 
and that the only way to keep the mob 
quiet was to leave the responsibility of 
controlling them entirely with their 
civic rulers, in whom they had confi- 
dence. This proposal had the sanction 
of her Majesty’s law advisers, who, 
acting, we have no doubt, in perfect 
good faith, took an equally liberal and 
charitable view of the mob’s character, 
and the whole responsibility of keep- 
ing the peace was accordingly devolved 
upon the Baron-Bailie of Hawick, and 
his co-mates in office. 

The consequence of this proceeding 
was, that the town of Hawick, from 
the noon of the first polling day till 
the end of the election, was in the 
absolute possession of a violent and 
remorseless Ministerial mob, by whom 
scenes of outrage were enacted which 
had not before been equalled, and 
which we earnestly trust will never 
occur again. 

Plausible as might be the views of 
the local magistracy and of the Crown’s 
law-officers, the mob of Hawick rea- 
soned differently on the case (and a 
mob can reason acutely enough when 
there is occasion for it). They seem 
to have adopted this train of argument: 
** This election cannot be won unless 
50 or 60 Conservative voters are, by 
violence and the fear of violence, 
deterred from coming to the poll. 
Our friends, the Hawick authorities, 
are keen and active Ministerialists, 
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and they cannot seriously object to 
the use of the only means by which 
the cause is to be served. Neither, 
we presume, will the Government be 
very anxious to punish an excess of 
zeal that helps to maintain them in 
office. We have nothing to fear, then, 
either in present coercion, or after 
punishment, at least if we make use 
of no more violence than is just neces- 
sary to produce the desired effect.” 
Acting upon this supposition, no doubt 
most erroneous, but not quite unnatu- 
ral, the non-electors commenced a 
system of violence of the most savage 
description. The Conservative voters 
were seized, and surrounded by some 
hundreds of men, either when about 
to poll, or, what had been suggested 
as equally effectual ‘and less against 
the letter of the law, immediately after 
polling, and brutally maltreated, amidst 
the most unearthly threats and exe- 
crations, most of them being stripped 
of their clothes, and many dragged to 
the river, then in flood, and plunged 
into the stream, in weather as incle- 
ment as winter. No distinction was 
made of years or strength. Aged 
men had their grey hairs torn rudely 
from their temples, and the most 
vigorous were crushed and _ over- 
powered like children. The Magis- 
trates themselves were insulted and 
beaten off by the rioters when they 
attempted to quell them, and were 
obliged at last to confess that they had 
undertaken what they could not ac- 
complish. It soon appeared that not a 
voterin the Conservative interest would 
venture to the poll. From 40 to 50men 
were ready in the town and district to 
vote for the Conservative candidate, 
but not one of them would stir; and, 
indeed, several were assured, even by 
the authorities themselves, that if they 
ventured to cross the street they could 
not answer for their lives. From two 
o’clock of the first day, no Conserva- 
tive voter would or could proceed to 
record his vote, with the exception of 
one gentleman, who was taken to the 
polling-booth under the protection of 
the Ministerial candidate’s brother. 
Such is the nature of the outrages 
on this occasion, as detailed to us by 
eyewitnesses. We shall pause for a 
moment, to enquire whether the state- 
ment is not substantially confirmed 
by the admissions of those who bene- 
fited by their effects, and who are most 
interested in palliating their atrocity. 
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We find that Admiral Elliot, the 
brother of the Ministerial candidate, 
and a member of the Government, 
alludes to the subject on the hustings 
at the declaration of the election. The 
protests taken, and statements made 
by the Conservative candidate, com- 
pelled him to say something, and we 
shall advert to one or two points in 
his speech. 

‘* | was requested,” he says, * by 
the Magistrates of Hawick, to use any 
influence that I had in case of need, 
in preventing a breach of the peace, 
and protect voters going to the poll. 
I arrived at Hawick, I think, about a 
quarter before eleven o'clock, and I 
remained a full hour after the polling 
was over, and during the whole of that 
period not the most trifling interruption 
took place in getting people to the poll.” 

Can this be possible? Is it a 
dream, all we have heard on the sub- 
ject? Or is the Admiral resting on 
the miserable quibble, that it was chief- 
ly after polling that the voters were 
attacked? Is it no interruption to going 
to the poll to learn the fate of those 
who have polled? If the voters after 
polling should be maimed or mas- 
sacred, would it have no effect on 
those about to poll? Would it be no 
interference with the exercise of that 
lawful privilege? But we shall see 
how the Admiral’s general statement 
is borne out by his own details. | 

“I believe,” he continues, “ only 
one man met with a little roughish 
treatment, and, according to all ac- 
counts which I heard, such treatment 
was most deserved!” 

We shall presently see what the 
treatment was, but we shall look in 
vain for the justification. We beg 
leave to doubt whether any conduct 
deserved such treatment, or whether 
any right-thinking or right-feeling 
man would seek to justify it. 

«¢‘ This man’s name was Young, or 
Younger. That man had polled and 
gone out of the booth to the inn, which 
he again left, and the crowd then got 
hold of him, and carried him off with 
the intention, as I understand, of giving 
him a ducking in the Slitrig!” Onlya 
ducking, and richly deserved to besure, 
for presuming to go into the inn, and 
then to come out again ! 

The Admiral proceeds to mention 
his communications with the Sheriff, 
on which we shall not touch, and then 
tells us that a note was handed “ from 
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the Tower Inn, to the effect, that if 
Thomas or James Young, or what’s 
his name, has not already ceased to 
exist, his life is in the most imminent 
danger.” (Nonsense! only a ducking 
in the Slitrig, and a deserved one too! ) 
*‘ Such was the beginning of a letter, 
and, as far as I know, it was written 
by a Magistrate of the county to the 
Sheriff. JZ immediately left the booth 
and tried to get up to the person, and 
I got as near him as the distance from 
these hustings to the opposite side of 
the street.” (How many must have 
surrounded him if you could get no 
nearer?) ‘ But on arriving there I 
found every body in the utmost good 
humour, all laughing and making 
merry, nota man was angry!” (How 
very pleasant!) ‘ They told me that 
I might depend upon it that they would 
not hurt him ; but that a// they wished 
to do, was to give him a ducking in the 
Slitrig ; and duck him they would, but 
injure him they would not. This was 
all I saw in Hawick. On getting 
back to the booth, I sent one of the 
Magistrates (i. e. of Hawick) to ascer- 
tain whether the man was hurt or not; 
and, gentlemen, not only was the man 
not hurt, but when the Magistrate 
found him, he was laughing and re- 
counting the occurrence in the same 
manner as any of those on the outside! 
I don’t know whether our opponents 
wish that there should be xo demon- 
stration (! ) of popular feeling at elec- 
tions at all, but that they should go to 
the poll as solemnly as when going to 
church. J would not witness any ill- 
treatment to a voter without interfering” 
(ducking or drowning is zo ill-treat- 
ment); “but throughout the whole day 
I saw nothing uncommon, but just what 
generally takes place at every contested 
election; and, upon enquiry, I find 
that NoT ONE DROP OF BLOOD was shed 
in all the town of Hawick during the 
two days of polling.” (Wonderful 
forbearance! dexterousequivocation!) 
«* Having fully enquired into this sub- 
ject, and having been personally pre- 
sent in Hawick during the greater 
part of the time of polling on both 
days, I maintain that the people of 
Hawick deserve the greatest credit for 
the SINGULAR MODERATION with which 
they conducted themselves during the 
polling days!!! (Cheers, laughter, 

isses, and cries of We do! Well 


done, Admiral).” Well done, indeed! 
The Admiral then proceeds :—“ If 
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any body of men, or the inhabitants of 
any place, ever received provocation to 
break the peace, it was the townspeople 
of Hawick on this occasion.” (The 
populace, it seems, are justified in a 
breach of the peace if any preparation 
is made to prevent it), ‘‘ There was 
no confidence placed in the magis- 
tracy and inhabitants of the town; 
but, on the contrary, it was shown ta 
them before the election that they 
were not to be trusted. It was shown 
before and at the time that they were 
not to be trusted. The polling-booth 
was placed at the door of the Tower 
Inn ; it was surrounded by constables ” 
(how insulting!) ‘‘ and the troops were 
sent for into the county.” (Enough 
to breed a rebellion.) ‘* Why, what 
happened to justify all this apprehen.- 
sion? Nothing more than that one or 
two voters” (it was before but one 
man) “got ducked in the Slitrig, and 
one or two got their clothes torn! 
(That was all. Cheers and hisses).” 
‘* There was nothing to prevent any 
voter from getting to the poll and back 
to their inn” (excepting always. the 
one or two who were ducked and 
denuded!) ** But, gentlemen, we 
knew well what was doing in the 
Tower Inn; there was not a boy ora 
girlinthe town but knew(?). We asked 
the people who were around the hus- 
tings to retire, and they instantly fell 
back and left a space open for them to 
walk from the booth and back again, 
and that space was kept open for three 
hours (?) and none offered to take the 
advantage of it.” 

We shall merely notice, on this last 
statement, that it was impossible for 
yoters to go back again the way they 
had come. The booth was so con- 
structed that voters going to poll 
entered from one street, and after 
polling passed into another, where they 
were fully consigned to the tender 
mercies and singular moderation of 
the Hawick mob, and left, no doubt, 
to find their way by water to any home 
that the Slitrig might bear them to. 

The Admiral proceeds to detail 
what he designates as the unfortunate 
tactics of some of his opponents on 
the occasion, and proves the perfect 
freedom of the election by the fact, 
that one or two gentlemen on the 
Conservative side proceeded in safety 
to the booth under his escort. He 
then winds up with this assertion: 
—‘‘ I maintain that there never was 
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any difficulty occurred during the whole is considerable. It gains many mode- 


period, excepting five or siv” (why, 
even now it was but one or two/) 
«‘ getting their clothes torn, and as many 
being ducked in the Slitrig.”” (Laughter, 
and cries of hear.) 

We shall not say what we think of 
this speech as befitting a magistrate, 
a member of the Government, or a 
gentleman holding a high commission 
under her Majesty. We shall not 
speak as we feel of its tone and tend- 
ency. We take its equivocal denials 
and unwilling admissions as conclusive 
evidence that violence was perpetrated, 
such as was certain to deter many 
voters from exercising their franchise 
at such a venture, and that, accord- 
ingly, many individuals did refuse to 
run that risk, These were proceed- 
ings, be it observed, not arising in the 
heat of personal conflict, but prompted 
by the wanton cruelty or contrivance of 
a mob, all laughing and making merry, 
and pursuing a deliberate scheme for 
carrying an election in which they had 
no legal voice. 

These are the proceedings by which 
Mr Scott, the Conservative candidate, 
was defeated, while Mr John Elliott 
now sits—the representative of Rox- 
burgh ?—no; but the member for the 
non-electors and rioters of Hawick. 
We throw no blame for these events 
on any quarter at present, If blame 
exists, it will no doubt be afterwards 
made to appear, and in considering 
that question it will probably be found 
a material circumstance that the Mi- 
nisterial party, who agreed to vote at 
the other polling places in the county 
by tallies, refused to do so at Hawick. 
All we say here is, that Ministers 
have, in the mean-time, profited by 
such proceedings, and that the Con- 
servatives have lost. Whether such 
barbarities are to be permitted in fu- 
ture; whether Scotland is again to be 
polluted by the unrestrained outrages 
of such miscreants ; whether all men 
of humanity or respectability will not 
combine to denounce and put an end 
to such invasions of law and liberty, 
are questions foreign to our present 
purpose, which we shall not stop to 
ask or to answer. 

6. We have had against us in the late 
struggle all the influence of the Go- 
vernment. The weight of that influ- 
ence, even when legitimately exerted, 
nay, when it remains entirely passive, 


rate or indifferent men, who, taking 
little interest in politics, go naturally 
tothe Government side. Other things 
being equal, or seeming equal, the 
Government candidate will always be 
preferred. It has still greater effect 
in neutralizing voters where it does not 
gain them. A man must have strong 
and decided views before he votes 
against a Government candidate, and 
will easily be prevailed upon to stay 
at home, if his principles are in the 
least wavering, or his resolution timid. 
In this way, the mere circumstance of 
being in power will always give the 
Ministerial party a certain per-cen- 
tage upon the poll: and where elec- 
tions are going neck and neck, as in 
some places they have lately been, the 
cast of the scale may always be reck- 
oned to be with the Government. But 
how much more must this be the case, 
when the Government influence is used 
in the unsparing and unscrupulous 
manner in which it has been by the 
present Ministry in the late elections ? 
The extent to which undue interfer- 
ence has been carried is probably in- 
credible to those who have not wit- 
nessed it. Most of our readers, how- 
ever, must know what has taken place 
in their own constituency or immediate 
neighbourhood. The instances of de- 
tection also, in the cases of Portarling- 
ton and Woodstock, may tend to infer 
what attempts were made that have 
not been detected. Above all, the 
agents of the Ministry themselves 
must know the truth of what we now 
write, and must feel in all its pressure 
the cogency of our argument. They 
must be aware what sums of money 


have been expended from Government 


resources in the struggle for existence— 
what threats, what promises have been 
held out, to gain or to hold back the 
probable or pledged voters of their 
opponents—the numbers that have 
been kept away by the fear of losing a 
subsistence, or of being deprived of 
honours or rewards already conferred, 
or promised for meritorious services— 
the hundreds that have been convert- 
ed by the actual jobbing of patronage 
—the thousands that have been kept 
in suspense by the expectation of it. 
Let Ministers and those in their se- 
crets revolve what they have gained, or 
what they have saved by these means, 
and tremble to think what would have 
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been their condition if they had been 
unable to resort to them. 

The importance of Government in- 
fluence will scarcely be depreciated by 
those who professed to account in this 
way for the undoubted change that 
occurred in the state of parties in the 
Parliament of 1835. That in that elec- 
tion there was a gain of more than 
150 members to the Conservative side 
was not denied ; but it was ascribed to 
Sir Robert Peel being in power. It 
is his own Parliament, they said—no 
wonder that he has a large accession 
of strength. No constitutional politi- 
cian would have held this language. 
No one who thought well of the Bri- 
tish nation, or who deemed highly of the 
tendency or effects of a Reformed re- 
presentation, would have supposed that 
so great a change would have been 
wrought in the independent and honest 
constituencies of this country, without 
a change of opinions, and merely from 
‘the circumstance that a party was now 
in power that had before been out of 
it. But such was the view taken by 


the present Ministerialists—such was 
the compliment paid by them to the 
work of their own hands in the Re- 


form Bill. Their statement was, that 
a hundred and fifty members had 
been gained by a mere change of 
Administration. But though the the- 
ory by which they so consoled them- 
selves was founded upon a gross ex- 
aggeration of the magnitude of such 
an influence, yetit is conclusive against 
them as toits existence toa considerable 
extent. And when we take into view, 
that nothing was ever alleged against 
the Peel administration at all approach- 
ing to the corrupt and tyrannical prac- 
tices which have already been brought 
-home to the present Government on 
this occasion, it is easy to see how large 
an allowance is to be made for this ele- 
ment in the calculation. If the Go- 
vernment influence was worth to Sir 
Robert Peel, even in the manner in 
which his Ministry acted, about 150 
seats, as the present Ministerialists 
used to say, what deduction are we now 
to make from the Ministerial numbers 
on account of their having the Go- 
vernment on their side in the late elec- 
tions? What further deduction are 
we to make in consequence of the un- 
principled and unprecedented manner 
in which the Government influence 
has now been exerted? If we were to 
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deduct 150 seats for Government in- 
fluence legitimately operating, we must 
deduct 200 where promises and threats, 
promotions and dismissals, pcerages 
and pensions, household warrants, and 
posts in the excise, in esse or posse, 
have been flying about as thick as hail- 
stones. If we were to deduct either 
of these numbers from the Ministerial 
returns, how will they look in the late 
elections? But such calculations in 
the Ministerial party were a gross 
deception and a gross insult upon the 
nation at that time, and it is not our 
wish to turn them now against them. 
We cannot believe that in any cir- 
cumstances the Government influence 
ean ever carry seats by hundreds or 
by fifties. But it is indisputable that 
it must always have some effect. If, 
as we certainly may do, we deduct but 
thirty seats, which we assert have been 
gained in the late elections by Govern- 
ment influence, duly or unduly exert- 
ed, we leave the Ministry to triumph 
as they best may in the victories they 
have won, and in the strong hold 
which they possess of the affections of 
the country. 

7. What shall we say of the dis- 
advantages with which we have had 
to fight in Ireland? What words shall 
we find to tell the ingredients of the 
infernal cauldron there set a-brewing 
to work the destruction at once of the 
Conservative party and of the insti- 
tutions of which they are the defenders? 
—Government influence, squandered 
more lavishly and unblushingly than 
even in England,—in the lowest deep 
a lower deep, in proportion as Mul- 
grave is more supple than Melbourne, 
and O’Connell more profligate and 
daring than any other of his species: 
Impudence working upon ignorance, 
priesteraft upon superstition, all the 
delusions of blind prejudice, all the 
violence of lawless passions, an utter 
absence of scruple or honesty, a firm 
belief that every means are sanctified 
by the end. Add to these the more 
special consideration that the system 
of the registration of voters has been 
openly jobbed as an engine of party 
government, that it is only by a late 
decision of the Judges that the neces- 
sity has been fixed of a substantial qua- 
lification under the Reform Bill, and 
that the local officers appointed to ad- 
minister the law in this respect have 
been notoriously selected from the 
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most violent Ministerial partisans, and 
have in some places been repeatedly 
changed, and changed again, where 
they were found on trial not to be suf- 
ficiently subservient. From these cir- 
cumstances it arises, that in Ireland 
the Radical candidate has almost in- 
variably the return in contested seats, 
and that almost as invariably his ma- 
jority is reduced in committee below 
zero, even when extending to some 
hundred of votes. This result, how- 
ever, cannot be attained, except at a 
great expense, and after a consi- 
derable delay, which often deters the 
aggrieved party from controverting 
the election, and in the mean-time 
gives the Ministry the benefit of the 
false return. 

8. Finally, and without dwelling on 
other advantages which Ministers have 
held or taken in this contest, we shall 
conclude with referring to the un- 
worthy and unconstitutional use which 
they have made of the Queen’s name. 
We must say a few words as to the 
baseness of the system thus pursued 
by them. Are these men Whigs, 
who could seek to deter us from the 
independent use of our Parliamentary 


franchise, by intimations of the Royal 


wishes? Are they Ministers of the 
Crown, who thus dared to involve 
their Royal Mistress in personal re- 
sponsibility for their political acts and 
opinions? Are they men of honour, 
who could seek to entrap a young and 
unsuspecting female, to whom they 
owe a double duty of allegiance and 
delicacy, into rash: and irrevocable 
opinions on questions which it re- 
quires long reflection and vast ex- 
perience to consider and deter- 
mine? Are they lovers of their 
country, and did they wish to make 
their sovereign, not the mistress and 
the protectress of all her people, but 
the head of a faction—the exclusive 
leader. of a political sect? Such, at 
least, has been the tendency of their acts 
—such has been the apparent object 
of their proceedings. The Queen has 
been surrounded, with nosmall violence 
we have reason to believe to her feel- 
ings, with an ostentatious and unusual 
staff of female politicians, to serve the 
double purpose of excluding every ray 
of information or opinion, except such 
as might be transmitted through their 
medium, and of leading the people to 
- believe that her Majesty’s personal pre- 
dilections are entirely devoted to the 
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Ministerial party. Her Majesty has 
been falsely and wickedly, we might 
well say treasonably, represented as 
answerable for all the details of that 
administration, of which Melbourne, 
Mulgrave, and Co. are bound to 
bear the sole responsibility ;—she 
has been held out as the true ‘au- 
thor of Lord John Russell’s state pa- 
pers, with which, though necessari- 
ly written in her name, she has no 
more personally to do than with the 
trash and tediousness of Don Carlos. 
Let us consider for a moment the ten- 
dency of this new system of using the 
Queen’s name. It is always in the 
power of a Ministry for the time being 
to resort to this course ; but what is the 
effect of it? Itis no impossible thing 
that unpopular and unconstitutional 
acts may be committed by any Minis- 
try, whether Whig or Tory—it is 
perfectly possible that, de facto, these 
acts may have the assent er appro- 
bation of the sovereign upon the par- 
tial statement which Ministers may 
lay before the crown. But if the 
crown is to be implicated individually 
in their merits, the result must be to 
prejudice the sovereign by alienating 
the affections, and exciting the resent- 
ment of those classes, whether a ma- 
jority or a minority of the nation, who 
may be outraged by the Ministerial pro- 
ceedings. Who then are the persons 
that would thus turn against their 
Queen the political feelings of any 
part of the community? Who is it 
that would introduce the fearful prin- 
ciple that the sovereign is a decided 
partisan, and is committed to a certain 
set of political adventurers and politi- 
cal notions, unpalatable already to at 
least half the nation, and destined 
soon to be obnoxious to a great majo- 
rity of it? A course of this kind, we 
do not hesitate to say, is on the very 
borders of treason. It is cowardly, as 
attempting to divide a responsibility 
which rests entire upon Ministerial 
shoulders. It is cruel, as involving 
her who is the object of our alle- 
-giance, our love, and our reverence, 
in the rancours and hostilities of poli- 
tical contention. It is a direct viola- 
tion of the constitutional principle, 
that the sovereign can do no wrong ; 
because that principle is only true 
upon the footing that the sovereign 
takes no political or party step what- 
ever, but that every thing is done 
by the Ministry. Yet dangerous and 
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ungenerous and illegal as it is, the 
course of these Ministers and of their 
adherents has been to mix up the 
Queen’s name in the late elections, as 
specially approving of all that Minis- 
ters have ever done, and as personally 
canvassing for the votes of her sub- 
jects to support them. That this was a 
mere fraud and falsehood was manifest 
to any sound reasener or shrewd ob- 
server. But it was calculated, as it 
was indeed intended, to impose upon 
many simple and confiding persons, 
whose very loyalty was thus made a 
snare for leading them to support those 
who, being the enemies, or leagued 
with the enemies of the throne and the 
Church, cannot be the true friends of 
a Protestant monarch or a Protestant 
succession. 

We have now given a very imper- 
fect and feeble sketch of the disadvan- 
tages under which the Conservative 
party laboured during the late elec- 
tions. All these obstacles, and more, 


we have encountered—all these ob- 
stacles, and more, we have overcome. 
The Conservative party are numeri- 
eally stronger than in the last Parlia- 
It would have been a victory 


ment. 
even to have stood their ground. But 
they have done more—they have in- 
ereased their force. They have re- 
turned, as near as may be, THREE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY staunch, de- 
cided, and efficient Conservatives, be- 
ing within ten of an absolute majority 
of the whole House. Making an al- 
lowance for waverers and absentees, 
Ministers cannot show even a nominal 
majority of the smallest amount. They 
are certainly very far from that work- 
ing majority, which they fondly hoped 
they would attain by the late dissolu- 
tion, and by which they thought at once 
to make all smooth in the House of 
Commons, and to keep in subjection a 
hostile majority of 80 or 100 in the 
House of Lords. 

Such is the position of the Conser- 
vative party in point of numbers. But 
their moral strength is still greater than 
their numerical. Itis aided by the con- 
sideration of the disadvantages with 
which they have striven, of the victory 
which they have gained upon their ene- 
mies’ ground, of the still greater tri- 
umph which they would have achieved 
with a favourable, or even with a neu- 
tral Government. 1t is further enhan- 
ced by the complete proof, that, in Ene- 
LAND, Conservative principles have an 
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overwhelming and growing prepon- 
derance over those of a destructive or 
tampering tendency. The Conserva- 
tive party in the late contest have lost 
nothing, but have even made a small 
gain, upon the English boroughs. 
They have made a net gain of 23 
SEATS, EQUAL TO 46 VOTES, upon the 
English counties. What is most re- 
markable, with one unhappy exception, 
which we deeply regret, the Conser- 
vatives have not lost a single seat in the 
English counties, of which they were 
before in possession. On the contrary, 
they haye generally increased their 
majorities on the poll on this oceasign, 
where any such seats have been con- 
tested. What stronger proof can be 
afforded of the firm hold which Con- 
servative principles possess of the Eng- 
lish people ? 

The moral weight of the English 
representation in this question is of 
the utmost importance ; for, without 
any wish to depreciate the rest of the 
kingdom, and more particularly our 
own portion of it, it is undoubtedly to 
England that all look for the highest 
and happiest union of social civilisa- 
tion, with sober, experienced, and well- 
regulated civil liberty. -It is no injus- 
tice to Ireland to say, that its priest- 
ridden and pauper peasantry is less 
civilized and less orderly than the yeo- 
manry of England. It is no injustice 
to Scotland to say, that its new-born 
constituencies are less calm and col- » 
lected in the use of their privileges 
than the corresponding classes in Eng- 
land, who have enjoyed them for cen- 
turies. From England both the sister 
countries have borrowed their consti- 
tution ; from England they must na- 
turally learn its proper management 
and operation; and in any question 
as to great constitutional principles, 
the sentiments of the English consti- 
tuencies must deserve always to be 
more gravely weighed, and more 
deeply respected, than those of any 
other portion of the empire. - 

Another signal advantage has been 
attained in our bygone struggle. The 
country has proclaimed, in no ob- 
secure language, its reprobation of de- 
structive doctrines, by repudiating 
those who were the most prominent 
advocates of them in the last Parlia- 
ment. Hume, Rozsuck, Bownine, 

all been 


rejected by the respective constitu- 


encies to which they offered them- 
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selves as candidates, and where they 
were previously seated. Here is ine 
deed a heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement to Radicalism. This is indeed 
a triumph for the Conservative party, 
and a lesson to the enemies of the 
, constitution and their allies. It is a 
convincing proof that the reign of 
Destructive principles is already at an 
end, or is fast approaching to that de- 
sirable consummation. But is it, or 
ought it to be, a triumph and a rejoi- 
cing to one party of politicians mere- 
ly? It ought, we should think, to be 
a theme of exultation to every lover 
of the constitution or the country, of 
the Church or of religion, that these 
pestilent disturbers of social order and 
contentment—these despisers of reli- 
gion or of religious institutions—these 
promoters of anarchy and civil divi- 
sion—these agitators for Irish or Ca- 
nadian separation—should thus have 
been branded with disgrace and defeat. 
But alas for the Ministers of the 
Crown! alas for the Whigs of 1837 ! 
they cannot share in this honest joy. 
The defeat of the Destructives, the 
ejection of those who would pull down 
the Church and the Peerage, and set 
the populace above the prince—these 


events which, to all constitutional po- 
liticians, are a comfortable presage of 
peace and safety, are to the Whig 
Ministers a sad defeat, and a fearful 
writing on the wall that their king- 


dom is departed’ from them. Innu- 
merable circumstances have proved, in 
these last elections, that the Ministers 
have bound up their own success with 
that of the Destructive party ; that they 
have merged themselves into the anar- 
chists by a new or a reiterated compact 
of coalition. Independently of the 
positive proof appearing against them 
in the Dunfermline transaction, there 
is the real evidence arising from the 
fact, that Radicals and Whigs have 
constantly stood together in a coali- 
tion during the elections—and that in 
only one instance (that of the Ayr 
burghs), have a Whig and a Radical 
been mutually opposed. The De- 
structives that have been rejected have 
beenso by the exclusive exertions of the 
Conservatives, not only without aid 
from the Queen’s Government, but in 
opposition to the whole force of that 
Government exerted on the Destructive 
side. We firmly believe that this cir- 
cumstance itself will have a powerful 
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effect in opening the eyes of many 
moderate and constitutional men, who 
have yet, under a lingering delusion, 
given their countenance to the Minis- 
terial party. We believe that if it had 
been proved at an earlier period in the 
progress of the elections, it would have 
greatly helped the Conservative cause. 
Nothing seems more improbable than 
this extraordinary sympathy between 
the Whigs and Radicals, when ab- 
stractly viewed ; but yet nothing has 
been more clearly proved. We ate 
tempted to ask if it is possible that the 
Colonial Office can really deplore the 
ejection of Roebuck—that the Trea- 
sury should feel crippled by the lopping 
off of Hume? Yet these things are so. 
Men professing to respect the institu- 
tions of their country, and to maintain 
the peace and integrity of the empire, 
have had their whole sympathies en- 
gaged in behalf of levellers and agi- 
tators, and are now wearing sackcloth 
and ashes for the sad event that such 
persons are replaced by the lovers of 
their country’s institutions and the 
advocates of order and tranquillity. 

Such, then, is the position of the 
Ministerial party at the close of this 
arduous struggle. They have had the 
fixing of the ground—they have had 
the choice of the weapons—they have 
had the sun and the wind in their fa- 
vour—they have had every advantage 
on their side—and they have been 
beaten as hollow as a drum. They 
have profaned the Queen’s name— 
they have prostituted the Government 
influence—they have practised every 
corruption—they have assumed every 
disguise. They have done all this, 
and they have done it iz vain. They 
have sounded the base note of humility, 
and it has struck their own dirge. To 
have succeeded by using such means 
would have been shameful enough ; 
but to have used them, and to have 
failed, is overwhelming. <“ All is 
lost,” said Francis I., after Pavia, 
‘except our honour.” All is lost,” 
may Lord Melbourne now say, “ our 
honour included.” 

The Conservative party again have 
achieved a corresponding triumph; 
their glory and their strength are the 
counterparts of the Ministerial weak- 
ness and disgrace. If the Conserva- 
tives meet Parliament asan Opposition, 
they will form indeed the most united, 
the most high-minded, the most power- 
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ful, the most efficient body that ever 
were set in watch over Ministerial 
proceedings. 

And for what purpose are the Con- 
servatives thus united together? Isit 
to introduce hazardous innovations, to 
advocate new principles, to force upon 
an unwilling or doubtful people specu- 
lative changes and departures from 
established things? No; the Conser- 
vative party seek merely to prevent 
certain changes—to resist certain inno- 
vations. They seek to put a veto upon 
organic revolution, or encroachments 
upon the Church and Constitution as 
by law established. Their aim and 
end is, in these points, to maintain the 
status quo. They say on these vital 
questions, as the barons of old, nolumus 
leges mutari. They insist merely that 
Government and legislation shall be 
carried on within the ancient limits of 
the Constitution, with every latitude 
for practical improvement, but with 
an utter and everlasting exclusion of 
structural alterations. They say that 


the Church shall be protected in its 
property—they say that the House of 
Lords shall be upheld in its privileges. 
If the Conservative Opposition were a 


smaller body than they are, they would 
still be entitled to deference on these 
grounds. In communi causa potior 
semper est conditio prohibentis. Fun- 
damental innovations ought not to be 
thrust upon a divided nation or a 
divided legislature. Existing institu- 
tions and organic principles ought not 
to be swept away without an over- 
whelming preponderance of opinions 
in favour of the change. ‘To carry off 
the property of the Church upon the 
strength, or rather the weakness, of 
majorities of 30, or 20, or 5, is unprin- 
cipled and oppressive. Yet the Con- 
servative party seek merely to resist 
encroachments of this kind. All the 
success they ask is to prevent the 
legislature from making those innova- 
tions, and to compel the Government 
as such to abandon the irritating and 
endless agitation of them, to the great 
disquietude of men’s minds, and the 
total obstruction of useful and practi- 
cable measures. 

In this respect there is a marked 
difference between the Conservative 
and the Revolutionary party. For 
‘the Conservatives, who stand purely 
on the defensive, it is victory not to be 
defeated,—it is a triumph to have the 
smallest majority: for. those of the 
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Movement, not to have a large pre. 
ponderance, is defeat. 

We must now, however, make some 
more particular observations on the 
relative position of these two parties 
in the Parliament just elected. From 
these it will be manifest how great a 
superiority is possessed by our Con- 
servative friends. 

1. Let us consider the comparative 
state of the two parties in point of 
union of sentiment, and purpose. 

The Conservative party, we are 
proud to say, are more firmly united 
on every great constitutional principle, 
on every true party question, than 
any similar body of men have ever 
been before. They are resolved to 
oppose every invasion of the privileges 
or property of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment throughout the three king- 
doms: they are resolved to maintain 
the independence of the House of 
Lords, and to resist further alteration 
in the constitution of the House of 
Commons: they are resolved to pre- 
serve the full prerogative of the Crown 
and the integrity of theempire. They 
are united upon these questions, not 
now only and for a time, but perma- 
nently and for ever. The only point 
on which a difference of opinion can 
be said to exist, relates to the arrange- 
ments consequent on the abolition of 
the Irish Corporations—a question im- 
portant certainly, yet not directly af- 
fecting the Constitution, and on which 
we have no doubt we shall shortly see 
a complete adjustment and coincidence 
of opinion in the whole Conservative 
party. 

How do their opponents stand in 
reference to matters of the same kind? 
They differ essentially from each other 
on the most vital questions. They 
differ as to the preservation and privi- 
leges of the House of Lords : they dif- 
fer as to the constitution of the House 
of Commons; as to the extension of 
the suffrage, as to the introduction of 
ballot, as to the duration of Parlia- 
ments. They differ as to the relative 
influence due to the royal prerogative 
and the democratic power. They dif- 
fer as to the preservation of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, as to the 
maintenance of an Established Church 
at allin any part of the three king- 
doms. They differ as to Irish Repeal, 
and as to Canadian Independence! 

Such are the points on which the 
Ministerial party differ. It will be 
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admitted that the subjects are impor- 
tant: it, cannot be doubted that the 
differences are irreconcilable. Let 
us see, now, the points on which they 
agree. These are almost solely the 
Ministerial measures of Irish Appro- 
priation and English Church-Rates, 
It may be doubted whether the Minis- 
terial party are united even on these. 
But suppose that they are: how are 
they united? Upon principles dia- 
metrically opposite, with views and 
purposes inveterately hostile to each 
other. The moderate Ministerialists 
propose these measures as the supposed 
means of ameliorating and strength- 
ening the institutions to which they re- 
late. The ultra-Ministerial party ad- 
vocate them as a step to the destruc- 
tion of those institutions. Their very 
agreement is thus a difference. And 
how long would even this agreement 
last? But till the next turn of the re- 
volutionary wheel. The very accom- 
plishment of their present measures 
would annihilate their party. Itwould 
merge the moderate portion of them 
in the larger body of Conservatives ; 
and would leave the Radical remnant 
in a hopeless minority. Even now 
there must be misgivings and murmur- 
ings among moderate Whigs, asking 
themselves the questions, why they 
should much longer continue with a 
set of men whose objects they depre- 
cate, whose principles they disavow, 
and whom they must leave at the very 
next cross-road ; why they should not 
now join the great Conservative party, 
whose objects and purposes they essen-- 
tially approve of, and with whom they 
will rejoice, as soon as possible, to be 
united against their present asso- 
ciates. 

2. Let us consider the state of the 
two parties in point of mutual confi- 
dence and good-will. 

The Conservative party have been 
brought together by circumstances 
which effectually prove to each other 
their disinterested and patriotic views, 
and the honourable principles which 
have placed and kept them in opposi- 
tion, in defiance of all the temptations 
of office, and all the influence of power. 
It is thus impossible that they can re- 
gard each other, otherwise than with 
mutual respect and cordiality. 

Is it the same with the Ministerial 
party? There are among them men 
strongly attached to the monarchical 
andaristocratic institutions of the coun- 
try ; are these men the willing associ- 
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ates of leyellers and democrats? Some 
of them are possessed of high and 
manly feelings of English honour : do 
they cheerfully submit to the slavish 
and degrading yoke of a low-minded 
Irish jobber in violence and corrup- 
tion? Some of them are lovers of re- 
ligion and religious institutions: do 
they not with reluctance and loathing 


‘find themselves rubbing shoulders with 


infidels and voluntaries? Such must 
be the case, if human nature is true to 
itself. It cannot be that such dis- 
cordant materials can be in juxtaposi- 
tion without mutual repulsion: and a 
fearful explosion is the probable result 
of the attempt to force them into last- 
ing combination. 

The present Ministerial party has 
been brought together by accident or 
avarice, by pride or passion, by any 
thing but solid and deliberate principle. 
The worst of them have been actuated 
by the desire of plunder, the best by 
the impatience of being merged in the 
great Conservative body, with whom 
they substantially agree. They have 
been kept together by a consolation 
that is now destroyed, by a hope that 
is now blasted; by the weak notion 
that the Peel Parliament was no indi- 
cation of the national feeling, by the 
visionary expectation that, in a new 
Parliament they would be omnipotent. 
The Ministerial Whigs thought it 
more noble to be something at the 
head of the Destructives than nothing 
in the train of the Conservatives. 
They have now the prospect of being 
nothing any where. They thought it 
“ better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven ;” there is now a probability 
that they will not reign in either of 
these regions. The coalition which 
they formed with the Destructive party 
was perhaps the most disreputable that 
ever disgraced a party, and it is now 
likely to prove the most disastrous. 

Remembering that there can be no 
strength without confidence, and no 
confidence without principle, let us 
pause for a moment to remember the 
cunning contrivance by which the pre- 
sent Ministers reinstated themselves 
in office, as well as the last of those 
measures to which they resorted to 
maintain their place. We allude to 
the Appropriation Clause of the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and to the measure of Eng- 
lish Church-rates, both characterised 
by the most wnblushing tergiversation 
and abandonment of principle, and the 
one probably the most factious step to 
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which any opposition ever had re- 
-course—the other about the most reck- 
less to which a sinking Ministry ever 
clung for safety. 

Recent events had made the existing 
mode of collecting tithes in Ireland 
inexpedient and ineffective in a high 
degree. By none was it more de- 
nounced than by the Whig and Radi- 
cal party, as the occasion of frequent 
bloodshed among the peasantry, while 
it was not successful as a means of 
realizing payment to the clergy, or 
other tithe-proprietors. This was a 
crying and an admitted evil; and it 
was capable of a simple and admitied 
remedy—that of charging the tithe 
upon the property instead of the oc- 
cupancy, and thus making the pay- 
ment at once secure and unoppressive. 
On these points there was no question, 
no substantial difference of opinion. 
All were agreed that tithes must be 
collected, that the present mode of 
collection was irritating and inopera- 
tive, and that the remedy lay in the 
change now referred to. What, then, 
was the reason why this matter, on 
which all were unanimous, was not 
easily adjusted? There was, it ap- 


pears, another point on which parties 


were not unanimous—the mode, name- 
ly, of disposing of the tithes when they 
should be collected, or rather the power 
of disposing of them at a distant period, 
and inacontingent event. The right 
or propriety of appropriating any sur- 
plus of church property was the sub- 
ject of great difference of opinion. 
We deny that right or propriety, but 
we shall not at present argue the ab- 
stract point. Suppose that the advo- 
cates of appropriation were in the 
right, we are now considering the na- 
ture of their conduct in adjecting that 
question to the proposed measure for 
regulating the mode of collecting tithes. 
The two matters were clearly sepa- 
rable. The difficulty was to find a 
pretence for connecting them. If the 
mode of collecting tithes was bad and 
could be improved, why should the 
improvement not be made, whatever 
was to be done with them after they 
were collected? In either view they 
must have been collected ; no one pro- 
posed to remit them entirely to the 
tithe-payers and landholders: in either 
view it was desirable that they should 


be collected securely and convenient- - 


ly ; no one could have an interest ei- 
ther in their being lost or in their 


being collected with difficulty and 
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bloodshed. Howevet, therefore, par- 
ties might differ as to the ultimate dis. 
posal of them, reasonable, and candid, 
and humane mén must have agreed in 
their immediate commutation. Their 
differences as to the appropriation 
could be equally considered and deter- 
mined after the commutation was car- 
ried. This was accordingly the view 
of Lord John Russell’s party when they 
had been before in office. His Lordship 
then refused to connect the questions 
of commutation and appropriation ; 
and why? because the adjection of the 
appropriation clause was sure to pro- 
duce collision and convulsion, and to 
endanger the passing of a humane and 
necessary measure of commutation, 
while the passing of a simple measure 
of commutation could never foreclose 
or prejudice the arguments of those who 
contended for appropriation. How, 
then, came those questions which were 
so easily and so properly separable 
from each other, when Lord John 
Russell was in office, to be forced into 
connexion together by the same Lord 
John Russell when he was afterwards 
in Opposition? No other tangible 
reason can be assigned than that 
his Lordship, on the first occasion, 
was in power, and wished not to be 
put out, while, on the next, he was 
out of power, and wished to come in. 
Contrary to all consistency, to all 
reasonable legislation, it was deter- 
mined to oppose the commutation of 
Irish Tithes, a measure good and un- 
exceptionable in itself, unless clogged 
with a declaration as to fhe contingent 
disposal of those tithes after they were 
commuted. It was determined to re- 
ject the admitted and desirable remedy 
of an admitted and pressing evil, be- 
cause it was not accompanied with a 
separable provision, as to which the 
nation and the legislature were irre- 
concilably divided. This was a mode of 
proceeding which would tend to bring 
all legislation whatever to a stand. It 
was known all along that the Appro- 
priation Clause would not pass the 
House of Lords. That fact had former- 
ly been one of Lord John Russell’s 
reasons for keeping it separate. But in 
the knowledge that the Appropriation 
Clause would be unsuccessful, it was 
declared to be an inseparable part of 
the measure of Commutation. He 
that puts a clog upon a measure, which 
he knows will prevent its passing, is 
the cause why it does not pass. The 
Litchfield House compact are mani- 
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festly, thetefore, the parties directly 
and solely answerable for all the con- 
sequences of the present system of 
collecting tithes. If blood has thus 
been shed among the Irish peasantry, 
if families have been deprived of their 
protectors, that.coalition are the cause 
of it. If the clergy have been in 
poverty and starvation, their lives 
placed in jeopardy, and their children 
deprived of education or the means of 
independence, that coalition are re- 
sponsible for it. The measure which 
would have prevented these evils, and 
in which all parties were agreed, was 
obstructed by their factious conduct, 
in grafting upon it an unconnected 
condition which they knew to be un- 
attainable.- This is the true essence 
of faction, to play the dog in the man- 
ger—to prevent the attaining of a con- 
fessedly good thing, because another 
disputed mattercannot also beattained. 
Why the tithe-payers and the tithe- 
proprietors should continue to suffer 
when they might be relieved—why 
the appropriation measure should not 
be considered separately, and on its 
own merits, are questions which reason 
will in vain ask. If it be said that 
the object was to force through the 
measure of appropriation, contrary 
to the principles of the Conservative 
party, by working on the feelings 
which they might entertain as to 
the continuance of bloodshed and 
misery under the tithe-collection sys- 
tem—if it was intended to coerce 
the legislature by prolonging and ag- 
gravating (as the agitation of the 
question must have done) the suffer- 
ings of the Irish clergy and people, 
the case of the O’Connell Whigs is 
noways mended. ‘This is the con. 
duct of the bandit who, threatening a 
massacre of his prisoners, seeks to 
reduce by cruelty the fortress which 
he cannot carry by strength. Such a 
course implies at once an absence of 
all humanity, and a disregard of lawful 
warfare. The new House of Com- 
mons, thank Heaven, is not committed 
to such a principle. It is free to re- 
ject the Appropriation Clause entirely, 
or to negative the intermixture of that 
question with a measure of commuta- 
tion. It is, indeed, impossible to con- 
ceive that it should persevere in such 
an unprincipled and fruitless obstruc- 
tion of useful legislation. We are much 
mistaken if many Ministerial men are 
not now sufficiently tired of that odious 
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and mischievous combination of un- 
connected things, and if many even 
of those who may still advocate the 
right of appropriation, are not willing 
that it should stand by itself without 
forming an obstruction to’ a clear 
remedy for present évils, called for at 
once by humanity and sound policy. 
The Church-rates measure presents 
many similar features with the Ap- 
propriation Clause. It was resorted to 
by Ministers in their utmost need, to 
conciliate the Dissenters, who began 
to be unruly. The same Ministers 
had advocated a totally different mea- 
sure, of a nature which, to the last, 
they admitted was justifiable and fair. 
But, alas! Sir Robert Peel, when in 
office, had adopted that measure, and 
undertaken to carry itthrough. That 
was enough to make Lord John Rus- 
sell and his party give it up. It was 
necessary for them to bid more. The 
mere offer to do what Peel had offered 
would never help to keep Peel out of 
office. A new plan was therefore de- 
vised, which they knew, if they under. 
stood any thing, would meet with the 
strenuous opposition of Churchmen, 
and which there was no prospect of 
carrying even through the House of 
Commons. They were thus bringing 
forward an unattainable remedy for 
any evil that existed, and what was their 
course in doing so? The Ministers and 
law advisers of the Crown stood for- 
ward with solemn opinions on the law of 
Church-rates, which went to shake the 
whole system to the foundation, by 
promulgating the new doctrine, or 
giving an old one new authority, that 
there was no means of compelling a 
rate with an unwilling vestry. It 
seems as clear as day that this view of 
the law was mistaken; but it was cal- 
culated to do infinite mischief by 
greatly increasing agitation and en- 
couraging resistance. Here, then, is 
another instance of the most factious 
and reckless conduct, much aggravated 
by its proceeding from men in power. 
They find an evil of a certain magni- 
tude in existence, for which a remedy 
of their own suggestion is open and 
attainable. But to conciliate a party 
who are not to be conciliated while 
one stone of the Church remains upon 
another, they resort to a new mea- 
sure, which they may have the merit 
of proposing, and of having repudia.- 
ted; and while they know that they 
cannot carry it, they introduce it in a 
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manner calculated immensely to in- 
flame the evil, which is thus to remain 
without a remedy at all. They offer 
a cure which they are sure cannot be 
administered ; and they do every thing 
possible, in the mean-time, to exas- 
perate the disease. Here, also, thank 
Heaven, they may be considered as 
most signally defeated and driven from 
their position. The people of Enc- 
LAND, the payers of Church-rates, 
unreduced by the poor bribe of pecu- 
niary relief in this form, have nobly 
returned a majority of representatives, 
who are pledged by their principles 
to see the fabric of the Church main- 
tained at the national expense, without 
the slightest encrvuachment on clerical 
property. 

Thus the two main props of the 
Ministerial party seem to be struck 
from beneath them. Their only appa- 
rent bonds of connexion, always rot- 
ten, seem now to be broken, if not al- 
ready severed. Their projects for uni- 
ting opposites, for reconciling contra- 
dictions, commenced as they were in 
gross dishonesty, are likely to conclude 
in utter discomfiture, and to operate 
only as a brand of exclusion upon their 
crafty but short-sighted contrivers. 

3. In the talent of its members, the 
Conservative party have a great and 
admitted advantage over their oppo- 
nents. It would be gratifying to ex- 
patiate on this theme; but it would 
lead into too wide a field, while it is 
really unnecessary to demonstrate 
what nobody denies. The Conserva- 
tives, we shall merely observe, are 
fortunate enough to possess leaders 
the most able, the most upright, and 
the most judicious of any that have 
appeared in public life since the time 
of Mr Pitt. The present Ministry, 
on the other hand, are confessedly an 
experiment to try how the affairs of 
the nation can be carried on with a 
total absence of able or efficient men, 
and it will hardly be maintained that 
the adherents are much superior to 
their leaders. 

4. In point of personal character 
and weight, we may also claim for our 
party an overwhelming ascendency ; 
but the subject is an invidious and a 
painful one. We shall content our- 
selves with saying, that the great 
master of all, he that rules the Minis- 
try, “ even as the stern doth rule the 
ship,” is Jonas enough to sink a whole 
fleet; while the virtues of the last 


articulation of his tail, the member 


for Kilkenny, would scarcely suffice. 


to weigh it up. Yet how many men 
among the Ministerial supporters are, 
in vulgar estimation, more disreput- 
able than these individuals, though we 
will not venture to say that they are 
more unprincipled ! 

5. In comparing the relative state 
and strength of the two parties, it is 
most important to remember that the 
Conservative is the rising, the Revo- 
lutionary the falling party. Human 
affairs seldom stand quite still, even 
under a Melbourne Ministry; and 
two successive general elections now 
suffice to show in what direction the 
current runs. Will this have no effect 
in thinning the Ministerial ranks? 
Have they no summer friends who are 
likely to grow cold at the approach of 
a change of season? Have they none 
of those prudenf animals on their side 
who scent afar off the tottering of a 
ruinous edifice? The Conservatives, 
we think, have little to fear in this 
respect. Having been faithful to each 
other in the worst of times, none are 
now likely to fall away when the sky 
looks brighter. 

But further, when, by the unexpect- 
ed result of these elections, the Conser- 
vative force is manifestly on the in- 
crease, and even now so strong as to 
demonstrate the impossibility of either 
commanding the Commons or coercing 
the Lords, are there on the Ministerial 
side no patriotic or prudent men who 
will think it necessary to desist from an 
agitation that cannot be successful, ex- 
cept in producing excitement and dis- 
content? Are there none who will 
shrink from perpetually bringing for- 
ward measures only to have them de- 
feated—from waging an eternal war 
with the institutions of their country, 
protected as they are by an invincible 
and growing host of defenders? Will 
all the Ministerial party be pleased with 
the employment assigned to them, to 
beat the air, to sow the sand, to milk the 
he-goat, to toil with Sysiphus’s stone, to 
draw water in the sieves of the daugh- 
ter of Danaus; to pass the lifetime 
of a Parliament in standing still, till 
the gorge of the nation rises more and 
more at their lost time, and the wanton- 
ness and impotency of their attempts ? 
We suspect there are very many who 
will desist from embarrassing where 
they cannot unravel—from insisting 
for ever in projects and innovations 
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when they neither see the when nor 
the how of their accomplishment. 
We suspect that sensible men of all 
parties will practically agree in ab- 
staining from unattainable schemes, 
and betake themselves to the unex- 
citing consideration of practicable ob- 
jects. ; 
: May we ask a further question 
connected with this plain progress of 
the current towards Conservative 
opinions ? In the course of the late 
elections, have none of the Whig 
Ministerialists got a hint that their 
seats are not so secure as they once 
thought? Are none of the great 
English Whig families now mourning 
over the fall or diminution of their 
natural influence among the English 
gentry and yeomen? Twenty-four 
county seats have been wrested from 
the Whigs in England on this last 
occasion ; and many which they have 
saved have made a narrow escape. 
There are still forty-five county seats 
in the possession of the Whigs, to 
be played for at the next election, 
or at the next vacancies which may 
occur; and these are to be won or 
lost, according as that party shall 
conduct themselves in conformity 
with English feelings and English 
principles. It is strange if the Ca- 
vendishes, and Howards, and Fitz- 
williams do not already see that they 
are hazarding their total extinction 
in English representation by longer 
countenancing destructive measures, 
or by longer linking themselves to 
O’Connell’s Irish car. The forbear- 
ance which has been exercised towards 
them at the last elections may another 
time be withdrawn ; and the personal 
or family considerations which have 
now preserved them, may not be proof 
against a few years more of anti-na- 
tional policy. 

From these causes, we humbly think 
it reasonable to anticipate a speedy 
defection from the Ministerial party 
or its principles, and a growing luke-. 
Wwarmness among its nominal adhe- 
rents. 

We consider that we should here 
add as another cause of weakness and 
embarrassment to the Ministerialists, 
the fact which we suspect will soon 
appear, that in the late contest the 
proper Whig wing has chiefly suffered, 
and that of the survivors the Radi- 


cals now preponderate over their more 


moderate allies. We have not yet 
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seen calculations on this point, but we 
think it.must be the case from the 
general nature of the results. 

We before noticed that the Con- 
servatives had the honour of defeat- 
ing many of the Radical leaders ; 
but it is to be remembered that, upon 
the whole, the numerical strength of 
the Ministerial and Conservative par- 
ties remains nearly the same in the 
boroughs, while Ministers have suf- 
fered chiefly in the English counties. 
It is certain that the Radical section 
of the Ministerial party was before 
strongest in the boroughs, and we 
think it must be so still. The 
Whigs were strongest in the coun-- 
ties, where they have now lost twen- 
ty-four seats. Whether the Whigs 
could in the boroughs have dis- 
placed any of the Radicals, if they 
had tried, is a question we cannot 
answer ; but there was a compact be- 
tween them, express or tacit, that they 
should not disturb each other any 
where. In this bargain the Whigs, 
we suspect, have signally outwitted 
themselves. Doomed as they were to 
be greatly weakened in the counties, 
they renounced one chance of making 
up their loss at the expense of the 
Radicals in the boroughs. It is plain 
that unless the Whigs have succeeded 
as many Radicals in the boroughs as 
will compensate the Whig loss in the 
counties, their relative strength in the 
Ministerial party must be greatly im- 
paired, as any gain that has been made 
in Ireland, we presume, can scarcely 
be called a proper Whig gain. 

Now if this be true, how disastrous 
and disgraceful is the position of the 
Whig party! Some recent calculations 
have shown, we think, that Ministers 
on party questions had seldom or ne- 
ver, in the last Session, a muster of 
100 Whigs, and were already almost 
a minority in their own party. But if 
that party is now diminished, and if 
the loss consists principally of Whigs 
ejected from English counties with- 
out any compensating gain by the 
Whigs over the Radicals, the situa- 
tion of Government becomes most con- 
temptible, and most dangerous for the 
country. The majority of the nation is 
proved to be decidedly Conservative or 
Preservative ; many Whigs having 
been unquestionably returned on the 
principle or pretence of preserving 
our institutions. But a majority of the 
Government party are avowedly for 
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destroying those institutions. Sup- 
pose it appear that about two-thirds 
of the whole Parliament are Conser- 
vative in principle, while about two- 
thirds of the Ministerial party are 
Destructive, we ask if it is possible, 
or decent, or safe, that such a state 
of things should remain? It is ma- 
nifest that while they are outnum- 
bered in their own camp, the policy 
of Ministers must necessarily bend 
to the majority of their supporters, 
and assume a Radical and Destructive 
tendency, whether open or concealed, 
contrary to the predominant feeling 
of the country and of Parliament. 
That the preponderance of Radicals 
and O’Connellites on that side must 
diminish its weight in the estimation 
of all who are agreed to preserve our 
institutions, is sufficiently obvious. 

When we look generally at the 
comparative view above taken of 
the two parties now opposed to each 
other in Parliament, we think that our 
friends have the strongest reasons of 
self-gratulation and the fairest omens 
of success. On the one side, we have 
a body of brave and determined men, 
trusting in each other’s honour and 
courage, and in the goodness of their 
cause, fighting for their hearths and 
altars, united in purpose and plans, 
headed by able leaders, and em- 
boldened by recent success. On the 
other, we see a set of marauding plun- 
derers or unwilling conscripts, with 
no confidence in their officers, and no 
discipline among themselves, divided. 
by mutual hatred and distrust, and 
ever and anon turning their arms. 
against each other, damped by unex-: 
pected defeat, and sure to be dispersed. 
even by victory. In the one phalanx 
we seem to see a chain of adamant, as. 
in the other a rope of sand. 

It has been long announced by the: 
Ministerial party, that, without a great: 
accession to their numbers, they could. 
not goon. ‘Their cry has been to the: 
nation, “ Return an overwhelming~ 
majority of Reformers, and we shalk 
then carry our measures.” The na- 
tion has answered the call in a very 
different manner from what was ex- 
pected: and we presume that the 
‘measures which could not be carried. 
before are not likely to be carried. 
now. It remains to be seen whether 
Ministers will continue for ever to pro- 
pose what they are never to carry. 
It remains to be seen whether Govern, 
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ment is to play the part of an abortive 
agitator, and whether the nation is 
to be kept in disturbance, and the 
time of Parliament consumed to no 
earthly purpose. That the Con- 
servative party are strong enough 
to maintain their resistance on all 
questions of constitutional change, is 
now perfectly clear. They are obvi- 
ously, we think, strong enough to visit 
any Government that pursues a dif- 
ferent principle with palpable marks 
of their indignation. 

Whoever may be the Queen’s Mi- 
nisters at the meeting of Parliament, 
they will, we are satisfied, receive a 


Jair trial from the Conservative party. 


The Queen’s nomination is,prima facie, 
a passport to the indulgence of Parlia- 
ment. Such is the theory, and such 
will be the practice of the Conserva- 
tives. They will not return evil for 
evil—they will not seck for contrivances 
to combine contradictions—to unite 
together parties of diametrically oppo- 
site principles and views upon some 
cunning question of a middle kind, 
for the sole purpose of displacing their 


, antagonists—they will not reject mea- 


sures good in their own nature, because 
they are not coupled with some abstract, 
questionable, and unattainable prin- 
ciple, which they themselves former- 
ly repudiated. The Conservative 
party, when they were weaker than 
they are, pursued a moderate, con- 
‘scientious, and patriotic course of op- 
position, and they will not depart from 
zt now when they are stronger. All 
they seek themselves is the resistance 
of certain specific and well-known 
measures to which they are opposed. 
All they require of Ministers is the 
abandonment of Ministerial agitation 
on questions of that nature which can- 
not be passed through Parliament. 
Even the Melbourne Ministry them- 
selves, damaged as they are in strength 
and in reputation, are entitled to 
this trial, if they should be in a con- 
dition to seek it. Let them in their 
system of government conform to 
the negative voice of both Houses of 
Parliament. Let them retrace their 
steps, and leave the forbidden ground 
which has been marked off. Let them 
do this sincerely, and they may for 
a while retain the place and pay 
which seem their main inducement 
to office, their great consolation in 
disgrace. They may thus hang on 
till their own inefficiency and the de- 
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sertions and recriminations of their 
destructive allies compel them to re- 
sign. But they must faithfully observe 
the conditions thus imposed. We fear 
it is asking the leopard to change his 
spots, and the Ethiopian to cast his 
skin. But it must be done, or they 
can be Ministers no longer. If they 
raise a breath or lift a finger against 
the fabric of the Church or Constitu- 
tion, we believe that their doom is 
sealed. If they insist on agitating 
questions which unsettle all property 
and disturb all sense of security, and 
which can never be carried at all, 
or not without a revolution, they be- 
eome nuisances to society, and will be 
speedily abated. 

And now, having set our minds at 
rest as to our prospects in the present 
Parliament, let us address a few words 
of advice to our Conservative friends, 
more particularly in our own quarter 
of the kingdom. 

Having already struggled well in 
the late contest ; having maintained 
our former ground and gained some 
encouraging victories, let us not sit 
down in indolence, thinking that our 
task is ended, and that nothing more 
can now be done for the good cause. 
It is true, that the same kind of exer- 
tion is not still required of us: but 
great and persevering efforts of a dif- 
ferent description will be necessary to 
accomplish our full triumph. 

1. Though the Parliament now 
chosen may last for several years, yet 
many individual vacancies must occur 
in that period, and it is the duty of 
every constituency to be on the alert, 
lest that contingency should visit their 
own door. No one can tell what sick- 
ness, death, or accident may do: no 
one can tell how soon a new election 
may arise from the official promotion 
of a foe or of a friend. In the last 
Parliament much was gained for the 
Conservative cause in single elec- 
tions, and if we do our duty again, 
still more may be gained now. Let 
the Conservative party, therefore, in 
every district, so act that no event of 
this kind may find them unprepared. 
Let them remember that it is neces- 
sary to look far forward—that, in order 
to vote, men must be on the register, 
and that, in order to be on the register, 
they must, for the most part, have had 
their rights complete for a certain pre- 
vious space of time. Let, foresight 
and circumspection be combined with 


energy and perseverance, and every 
few months will add something to the 
Conservative strength. 

2. We exhort our friends not to be 
cast down in places where we have 
been defeated. Let them remem- 
ber how many gains we have lately 
made that were some time ago un- 
hoped for. Let them ask whether the 
consolidation of the Conservative par. 
ty has not made a much more rapid 
and successful progress than the 
most sanguine of us expected. The 
great convulsion of 1832 threatened 
to overwhelm the best friends of their 
country, and to separate long from 
each other, men whose views, though 
differing on that great question, were 
alike patriotic and constitutional. But 
the differences of that period are rapid- 
ly wearing away. Every day is giving 
union, vigour, and strength to our 
friends. Every hour is bringing divi- 
sion, lassitude, and weakness to our 
enemies. In this last contest we may 
say that for the first time there has ap- 
peared a hope of making a stand in the 
Scotch burghs. We have gained in- 
deed no addition to our numbers in that 
quarter ; but we have gained what we 
had thought to be long lost, and we 
have merely Jost what we may again 
recover. In others of the burghs, also, 
where we have been unsuccessful, we 
have reduced the majorities in favour 
of our adversaries to a manageable 
magnitude. 

3. On the other hand, let us not be 
elated where we have been successful. 
No error can bemore pernicious than to 
suffer our past victory to breed a sloth 
and supineness that are to end in future 
defeat. The snake is scotched, not 
killed : the enemy is yet busy, and will 
be most busy there, where he sees 
over-confidence and remissness. Let 
us be convinced of this great truth, 
and let us act on the conviction, that 
as there is scarcely any place so des- 
perate which may not be won by en- 
ergy, perseverance, and skill, so there 
is none so secure that may not be lost 
by the want of these qualities. 

4, Independently of any new elec- 
tion, general or individual, immediate 
benefit is to be attained by the exer- 
tions of the Conservatives, in following 
up the blow they have already struck. 
The state of the register, the state of 
public feeling will always tell mate- 
rially upon the members already 
elected, and upon the measures which, 
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on-one side or other, may be brought 
forward. The courage and confi- 
dence, or the fear and distrust which 
may affect the respective parties from 
knowing what they have to fall back 
upon, will often gain or lose many 
votes, will decide whether a bold 
course is to be pursued or abandoned. 
Such considerations may determine 
the fate of a Ministry, the welfare of 
anempire. The necessity of assiduous 
attention to the register has been in- 
culcated by the highest authority, and 
cannot be estimated too highly. The 
duty, also, of aiding and extending 
Conservative feelings throughout the 
country is of great importance; and 
it is in vain to deny that much in this 
respect remains to be done in Scot- 
land, as we firmly believe much is 
possible to be done by judicious and 
patient exertion. 

5. Finally, it is not too early for 
us to begin those moral preparations 
which are essential for a new gene- 
ral election, even should it be a few 
years distant. In the peculiar situa- 
tion in which we stand in Scotland, 
with a constituency entirely new to 
the franchise, we have a long and hard 


task before us, ere we can bring into 
full play the right feelings and true 
opinions of the country. The Con- 
servatives now return but 20 Scotch 
members out of 53—a proportion little 
more than what we can maintain in 
Ireland, where darkness and bigotry 


almost overspread the land. This 
preponderance of revolutionary or 
reckless men in the representation 
may be no serious disgrace to us at 
present, under the unusual circum- 
stances in which we have to act; but 
it will become a disgrace if it continue 
longer. The Scottish nation must, 
indeed, be greatly changed, or those 
who are her leaders must betray or 
mistake their duty, if Scotland does 
not soon send a decided majority to 
Parliament to support the Protestant 
religion, the Established Church, and 
the great cause of stable and orderly 
liberty. When the freshnéss of new 
privileges is worn off, when the hour 
of reflection comes, there cannot, we 
think, be wanting in our native land 
a predominance of those attach- 
ments and principles which are the 
true essence of the Conservative creed. 
Time, indeed, is required. The Reform 
Bill, whether a right or a wrong mea- 
sure in itself, was a violent disruption 
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of ancient bonds, a disturbance ef ex. 
isting balances. It encouraged vision- 
ary hopes and presumptuous thoughts 
which are not yet sobered. It placed 
the proper guides and best benefactors 
of the poorer classes in an unnatural 
position, from which they have not yet 
recovered. All this confusion is not 
to be re-arranged in a brief space, or 
without great care and attention. The 
broken members of the social frame 
must have time to knit again together ; 
and every fair occasion must be made 
use of to aid the healing process, by 
dispelling delusion, and reviving sus- 
pended predilections. 

In order fairly and fully to achieve 
this task, we must proceed on the 
fixed principle, that the Reform Bill 
is the irrevocable law of the land. 
This truth should every moment be 
vividly before our eyes, in all its 
constitutional bearings and practical 
tendencies. It is useless to criticise 
the measure; it is worse than use- 
less to repine at it. Our course is 
to study and understand it; to ex- 
tract from it all the good of which it 
is susceptible, and to palliate as much 
as possible any evil which is mixed in 
it. Itisclear, that in the constituencies 
created by that measure the Govern- 
ment of the country is now placed, so 
far as the Government depends on the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. If 
we regard our own safety in property 
and person, if we cherish our national 
prosperity or honour, we must strenu- 
ously do all that in us lies to make 
those constituencies work together for 
the cause of order and peace. We 
cannot change the provisions of the 
bill, but we may change its effects by 
operating on its constituencies, We 
do not now refer to the multiplication 
of votes. We are no enemies, indeed, 
to the bona fide acquisition of qualifi- 
cations by persons of substance, a 
course laudable in itself, and directly 
sanctioned by the law, which permits 
it. But this, after all, is only a doubtful 
palliative for an evil that must be man- 
fully faced, and thoroughly subdued. 
All those on whom their rank and for- 
tune have bestowed the best means 
and placed the deepest responsibility, 
must seriously apply themselves to 
bring about the time when the whole 
gradations of society shall, as much as 
possible, be bound together by a chain 
of cordial sympathy and mutual confi- 
dence. We have truth on our side, 
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Ir is singular that the dygma should 
now be perishing in every civilized 
state of the earth. ‘ Look round the 
world, from China to Peru.” Music 
and pantomime, the ballet and rope- 
dancing, are the substitutes. which 
supersede the nobleness of tragedy 
and the brilliancy of comedy. Yet 
this was not the case in the most in- 
tellectual portion of the ancient world, 
nor in the most ardent, ambitious, and 
elevated periods of our own. schy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, and Menander are fixed stars 
in the most glowing, intellectual hemi- 
_sphere of Greece. What would French 
literature be without Racine and Cor- 
neille, the only permanent splendours 
of the splendid reign of Louis Quatorze? 
What light of ancient or modern 
times has had the power to throw 
Shakspeare into the shade? To this 
moment Spain, looking back from 
the barrenness and troubles of the 
nineteenth century, with proud and 
perhaps hopeless recollection, to the 
intellectual achievements of the six- 
teenth, recognises, among the noblest 
monuments of that time of triumph, 
the works of Lope, the only rival of 
Cervantes, equal to him in wit, origi- 
nality, and vigour; but surpassing 
him and all other men in the mea- 
sureless force, richness, and inex- 
haustible rapidity of his powers of 
production. 

Lope de Vega was born in Madrid 
the 25th of November, 1562. - The 
spirit of poetry broke out in him early, 
for he wrote verses at five years old. 
After being patronised by the san- 
guinary Duke of Alva, the death of 
his first wife drove him to divert his 
care in the perilous experiment of the 
Armada. The death of a second 
drove him to a monastery. He be- 
came a Franciscan, and was even em- 
ployed in the Inquisition. He now 
probably grew insane; for after 
having long suffered under dejection 
of mind, he gave himself so severe a 
penitential flagellation that he died. 
This event took place on the 26th of 
May, 1635, at the age of 63. He 
was buried with great pomp, and as- 
sumed thenceforth the rank of the first 
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dramatist of his country. The Spa« 
niards boast of his marvellous facility 
of production. He is said to have 
written upwards of two . thousand 
plays. It has been observed that, if 
the native account be true that he 
wrote 21,300,000 verses, he must 
have written, for fifty years, 500 a-day. 
His wonderful superfluity, however, 
arose in some degree from the octo- 
syllabic metre, and also from his 
adopting all kinds of subjects. Of 
480 of his principal plays, he acknow- 
ledges that but six were regular. His 
exhibition of character is alternately 
feeble and unnatural ; his taste extra- 
vagant, but national; his plots im- 
probable, yet full of incident. He was 
the poet for a time of national in- 
trigue, animation, and eccentricity ; a 
period of desperate crimes and bril- 
liant frivolities ; of a dissolute court 
and a gallant people ; in short, of a 
Spanish cavalier, mingling Castilian 
pride with French subtlety and Ita- 
lian dissipation. But in Spain the 
stage has gone down; the solemn 
tragedies and gay comedies have been 
superseded, as in our own country, by 
interludes, dances, and melodramas. 
It is a curious circumstance, that 
in this land of grace and gravity, of 
cavaliers and confessionals, of assassi- 
nations and altars, the most daring 
of all stage representations should 
have had its birth. Don Juan, known 


.to every lover of music by Mozart's 


celebrated opera, and known to all the 
barns of Europe by the taking title of 
«© The Libertine Destroyed,” was 
originally and exclusively Spanish. 
There was an actual existing Don 
Juan—Don Juan Tenorio, a gentle- 
man of Andalusia. He was born in 
Seville, in the fourteenth century ; 
was a companion of the profligate 
career of Don Pedro, and a relation 
of Maria Pardilla, the celebrated and 
beautiful favourite of the king. This 
relationship brought him into favour 
at court—a favour which was of course 
sustained by the congenial irregularity 
of his manners. Don Pedro gave him 
a knighthood, and made him the chief 
superintendent of his cellar—an ap- 
propriate appointment, which shows 
x 
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at once the sense of Don Pedro, and 
assisted the history of his knighthood. 
Don Juan’s private career necessarily 
justified his renown amongst all the 
belles, married and unmarried, of 
Spain. But his story made an im- 
pression so strong upon the national 
mind, as to stir up even a monk, Ga- 
briel Telley, to throw it into a dra- 
matic form, and publish his play at 
Madrid in 1634. It was called “ The 
Wag of Seville, or the Guest of 
Stone.” The subject was adopted by 
Moliére about thirty years afterwards. 
Moliére was attacked, for what was 
termed its immorality, by the whole 
host of French critics. The poet, in- 
dignant at being compelled to justify 
himself, rewarded his libellers by the 
capital picture of hypocrisy in the 
Tartuffe ; but the nature of the ori- 
ginal narrative, the vividness of the 
incidents, and the fierce and dashing 
spirit of the hero’s career, had long 
before made him popular in the drama 
of Europe. A great musician said 
that he never regarded himself as suc- 
cessful, until he heard his music on 
the barrel-organ. “ The true test of 
popular poetry,” says Johnson, “ is to 


find one’s poems in the parlour-win- 


dows of inns; and the unanswerable 
evidence of dramatic success is to 
find one’s play making its progress 
through the barns.” By this test, 
Don Juan is among the most popular 
of human productions; for it has 
probably been performed in more 
barns than any other play of Europe. 
The story has now become too com- 
mon to allow of its being told in a 
more dignified form; but, in the 
hands of a true dramatic genius, it 
would supply the materials of a very 
noble Tragedy. The mind naturally 
delights in the daring and lofty con- 
tempt of danger exhibited by its hero. 
The ferocity from which we should 
shrink in real life, is seen on the stage 
only in the shape of untameable 
vigour ; the profligacy shines out 
only as the effect of fiery passion ; 
the remorselessness, only as the indo. 
mitable energy of a spirit defying 
all contingencies ; and even the final 
and fearful profanation, with which 
the Don revels in the terrors of the 
spiritual world, exalts him into the 
highest rank of a jovial, yet bold and 
brilliant, superiority to the terrors of 
the tomb. 
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But when is the avatar to come? 
O’er the drama, “ Night, leaden god- 
dess, reigns supreme.’ Even the re- 
laxation of the law of copyright, aid- 
ed by the building of nineteen minor 
theatres, of which some of our theatric 
wits pleasantly said, “ That they would 
cease to be minors, they were so near 
one-and-twenty :” even the disburse- 
ments of the full purse of the best of 
English singers and the most opu- 
lent, and the declaration of Lord 
Holland himself, that he would write 
a tragedy in the first week he could 
disengage himself from Parliament 
and get the fear of Lord Lyndhurst 
from before his eyes, all have been 
unavailing. Mr Macready threatens 
to exhibit his wielding of the sceptre 
at Covent-Garden. We ought to 
confide. But despair * overcomes us 
like a summer cloud.” 


The late King was charged with 
commencing his reign by an affecta- 
tion of popularity. His talking to 
strangers, his familiar conversation at 
court, and his promenading St James’s 
with an umbrella under his arm, were 
all regarded as an affected contrast 
with the secluded habits of George 
IV. But they were, with more pro- 
bability, the habits of his nature, 
strengthened by the habits of his pro- 
fession. For a long period of his life, 
too, he had lived in narrow circum- 
stances, and the humility of his esta- 
blishment compelled humility of man- 
ners. Had he been, like Henry 
lV. of France, a man of. brilliant 
spirits and buoyant wit, his career 
would have furnished many a curious 
adventure of the collision of high life 
with low. Yet even he had some odd 
rencontres. One morning, as he was 
riding towards Windsor, during the 
reign of his brother, without even a 
groom, he was overtaken by a but- 
cher’s boy, wha accosted him :— 

“¢ That there,”’ said he, ‘is a good- 
ish-looking horse. I suppose he can 
trot?” 

«* I suppose he can,” said the 
Prince. 

* But this fellow under me,” says 
the butcher, “‘ would show him the 
heels for all that; and if you are in- 
clined for a try, I'll trot you a mile, 
up to the Red Lion, for a pot of 
beer.” 


“ No,” said the Prince, who did 
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not altogether like the exhibition, 
* T'll not trot with you, and I don’t 
want your pot of beer.”’ 

“ Well, just as pe like,” says the 
butcher ; then looking all over him, 


with great disdain, said, as he-trotted 


forward, “ I knew as how it would 
be—I thought, after all, you were 
nothing but a muff.” 

What the exact meaning of this 
pithy phrase was, it might be difficult 
to tell. It puzzled the royal party, 
to whom the Prince told it with great 
good-humour immediately after, and 
set the table on a roar. 

The last term in Westminster Hall 
is said to have been a remarkably lean 
one, but it was productive of some 
good jokes. As a barrister was going 
down Palace Yard, he was bespattered 
by a mud-cart. One of his brethren 
said to him, * That is an action of 
damages.” 

“« No doubt,” was the answer ; “ but 
Ishould like to see the jury that weuld 
give me costs of suit.” 

A cause came on—a contract for 
supplying milk to one of the Hos- 
pitals. One of the witnesses said, 
that the high price of the article was 
owing to the hot weather. 

* How owing to the hot weather, 
my good fellow ?”? asked the counsel. 

“ The scarcity of grass,” said the 
witness. 

“ Now, I ask you—and remember 
you are on your oath,” said the coun- 
sel—* was it not the scarcity of 
water ?” 

A horse case was before the court. 
“ There are no cases,” said the Judge, 
“ which seem simpler, yet there are 
none brought before the Bench which 
occupy more of our time, by the dex- 
terity of the gentlemen who conduct 
them,” 

“ Oh, my Lord,” replied the bar- 
rister who led, * there are few sub- 
jects which have more engrossed the 
mind of mankind from the days of 
Noah than every thing connected with 
that noble animal, the horse. Buce- 
phalus is as well known as Alexander 
the Great.” 

“ Brother,” 


replied the Judge, 
“ there is no instance among modern 
lawyers of remarkable equestrianism ; 
and I believe that the last four Chan- 
cellors were scarcely ever on horse- 
back in the course of their lives. I 
think, I may yenture to say, at least, 
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that Lords Mansfield, Eldon, Lynd- 
hurst, and Brougham, know little 
more than that a horse had a head at 
one end of him, and a tail at the 
other.” 

**I must beg his Lordship’s par- 
don, gentlemen,” said the counsel, 
turning to the jury, “‘ but the honours 
of the law have not been, by any 
means, unconnected with the honours 
of the art of which I am now the 
humble advocate. I appeal to the 
recollection of every man, whether 
the whole four of those noble and 
learned Lords had not hobbies, and 
did not ride them? I recollect also, 
that Lord Brougham was member for 
the North Riding; and it has been 
asserted, and I have never heard it 
denied, that Lord Brougham, a man 
of distinguished ability as he is, fre- 
quently came even to the House of 
Commons,. riding upon his high 
horse,” 

Some imputations were thrown out 
on the conduct of a country solicitor, 
who dispensed justice among the pea- 
santry in his neighbourhood at a rather 
cheaper rate than was regarded as 
dignified by the profession. Ashe was 
examined pretty sharply on this sub- 
ject in the witness-box, the counsel 
for the defendant applied himself to 
wipe off this especially ignominious 
stain. ‘ We have been just told,” 
said he to the witness, * that you made 
low charges. Now, I suppose you 
did this from a consideration, not for 
yourself, but for the circumstances of 
the people who employed you?” “ Un- 
doubtedly,” was the answer. ‘ I sup- 
pose, too, I may take it for granted, 
that if you had been lucky enough to 
have had a great rich client, instead 
of a poor one—for instance, a man of 
ten thousand a-year, like the plaintiff 
in this case, instead of a day-labourer at 
a shilling a-day—you would have made 
a handsome bill of costs of it?’ “I 
should have conceived myself justified 
in so doing,” was the answer. “ In 
short,” said the eounsel, ‘ your prin- 
ciple is, to take, in every case, what 
you can get; and yet you are calum- 
niated for acting unprofessionally. 
My Lord, I think that charge at least 
must be wiped off at once. It appears 
that he took all that his client had. I 
defy any man to give stronger evidence 
of having acted up to the most esta- 
blished character of a solicitor.” 


—_ 
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A new “ Family Cookery Book” is 
about to appear. We give a capital 
receipt for a “ Dish for two,” called 
‘“‘ Marriage.” Catch a young gentle- 
man and lady. The young gentleman 
will be best raw, and the young lady 
quite tender ; set the gentleman at the 
dinner table; take a bottle of wine, 
claret is good, port is better, a little 
dash of champagne will give it a brisk- 
ness; let him soak in this mixture for 
a couple of hours ; if no signsof boiling, 
try another bottle. When getting red 
in the gills, take him into the drawing- 
room ; if in winter, set him at the fire- 
side by the lady, throw in a dash of 
green tea, of about three cups to each, 
and let them simmer together; if in 
the summer time, place them in a cur- 
rent of air, as near the window, and 
as much out of sight as you can; stick 
the lady all over with flowers, and 
place them near the piano, and keep 
stirring them till the lady sings. When 
you hear the gentleman sigh, it is a 
good sign ; as, whether winter or sum- 
mer, they are sure to be growing warm. 
Then take them off, and put them in 
a corner of the room on a sofa, near a 
chess table, if possible; leave them 


together simmering for the rest of the 


evening. Repeat this for three or 
four times, taking care to keep them 
as close to each other as you can. 
Great care must be taken about the 
degree of heat; if too great, they will 
explode and fly off; if too little, they 
will turn into a jelly, or perhaps an 
ice. The best heat is the moderate, 
regular, and constant. The length of 
time during which it is applied must 
be according to circumstances. For 
a gentleman and lady under five-and- 
twenty, three months, three weeks, or 
three days, sometimes are sufficient ; 
but, in every instance, there must be 
great precaution to avoid a broil. A 
certain quantity of the King’s coin put 
in during the cooking will have great 
effect in keeping up the heat ; the dish 
will look remarkably well if garnished 
round with bank paper; it may then 
be served up at table, and make an 
excellent meal for two. - Care should 
be taken that no vinegar is used, as 
the dish is remarkably apt to turn 
sour. 

The rage for ballooning is as violent 
asever. Mrs Graham, undeterred by 
the recollections of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and determined at once to look 
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down upon the world, and to be out 
of the reach of hearing what the world 
says of her, mounts the skies every 
week, and so far as we know, every 
day. What a situation for a philoso- 
pher! to live three thousand feet above 
the world—to see London diminished 
to the size_of a child’s top—to take St 
Paul's for a gingerbread-nut—and 
Westminster, with all its statesman- 
ship, for a baby-house! What a glo- 
rious elevation above the passions of 
the world must be the offspring of this 
bound into the elements! How de- 
lightful it must be to look down from 
a palace of silk, and a gilded chariot 
hung to it, and think of the infinite 
littleness of the ant-hill beneath! To 
Mrs Graham, seven times a-week, all 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world must disappear. She must see 
Lord Melbourne only as an emmet in 
a blue waistcoat, if she sees him at all ; 
his brothers of the Cabinet dwindled 
to the very verge of invisibility, and 
Lord John defying all the powers of 
the telescope. 

The late attempt to use the parachute 
was amongst the most unaccountable, 
as well as the most unfortunate, of all 
experiments. The invention was, in 
the first place, on the face of it useless, 
the object. being simply to descend 
from the balloon, while that balloon 
was in perfect safety. This was use- 
less, for the great point would have 
been to have remained in the balloon 
itself. In the next place, it was con- 
structed on wholly unscientific princi- 
ples, for it has been shown that the 
width of the parachute, necessary to 
sustain the weight of a man, must be 
attained only by a weight of machinery, 
which would precipitate him to the 
earth. A third absurdity was, the 
attempt to use machinery so feeble for 
the sake of its lightness, that it must 
almost immediately give way to the 
rush of the air in its descent. All 
those absurdities, united in the inven- 
tion of this unfortunate man Cocking, 
destroyed him in a moment. It was, 
however, unlucky that those sug- 
gestions, obvious as they are, had not 
been urged upon the proprietors of the 
balloon before attempting his ascent. 
Faraday, the lecturer at the Albemarle 
Institution, who was present on this 
occasion, writes a letter to the Times, 
exculpating himself as best he may 
from any share in encouraging this 
foolish and disastrous enterprise. But 
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this is too late ; if he believed all that 
he has told us, he ought to have re- 
monstrated—not with Cocking, who 
was an ignorant man, and mad withthe 
prospects of fame and fortune, but with 
the proprietors of the balloon; asingle 
word of decision would have awakened 
those persons to the inhumanity of the 
attempt, or startled them by a sense of 
the unpopularity of its consequences. 
But all was confined to hints, and sur- 
mises, and apprehensions — things 
which every projector laughs at, by 
which no projector is ever restrained— 
and which he, and all other men, 
justly regard as merely the subterfuge 
of those peculiarly wise persons who 
shelter their want of foresight under 
the safe suggestion of the possibility 
of failure. Even the proprietors of 
the balloon are evidently to blame, for 
common-sense must have told them 
that a miserable tin tube, of a few 
inches diameter, was not sufficient to 
prevent the collapse of a parachute of 
upwards ofninety feetin circumference, 
rushing through the air with the weight 
of a human body attached to it. And 
common-sense did so tell them, for 
they suggested that this tin tube 
should be substituted by something of 
a stronger kind, by wood for instance. 
This, too, went for nothing ; and the 
unlucky projector was suffered to take 
his own way. We conceive that men, 
circumstanced as the proprietors of a 
public exhibition, lie under a serious 
responsibility to the public to prevent 
all displays attended with serious 
hazard. For instance, if a man pro- 
posed to jump from the top of one of 
the trees at Vauxhall, we should hold 
that the additional profit of the exhi- 
bition would by no means justify the 
proprietors in suffering the madman to 
break his neck. Thus, we held that 
the play-house proprietor who lately 
suffered an unfortunate figurante to 
walk up a rope from the pit to the 
gallery, to the most imminent hazard 
of her own neck and those of all on 
whom she might be precipitated, in- 
curred a heavy responsibility in the 
event of her breaking her bones—an 
event which actually happened after a 
few nights of this miserable experi- 
ment. We hopethat the warning given 
by the fate of those unhappy people will 
be effectual, and that public feelings in 
future will be spared the pain of dis- 
plays, suggested by folly, and sanc- 
tioned only by rashness and credulity, 


Yet, on this occasion, we cannot 
help expressing some respect for the , 
intelligence of Green the aeronaut. 
Perhaps not one in ten thousand would 
have had the quickness to foresee and 
provide forthe contingency that follow- 
ed the cutting away of the parachute. 
The air-vessel which he took up with 
him evidently saved his and his com. 
panion’s lives. It is true that he might 
have been prepared for a sudden rise 
of the balloon when it was once freed 
from the weight of the parachute; it is 
clear, however, that he was by no means 
prepared for the sudden and almost 
explosive rapidity with which it shot 
up miles into the air. His description 
of this startling phenomenon exhibits 
the bewilderment of senses wholly 
overwhelmed ; he lost his breath and 
his sight together—the fortunate acci- 
dent of his being able to open the valve 
of the balloon probably saved the 
whole machine from bursting like a 
sky-rocket. Nothing but the supply 
of air saved himself from suffocation. 
By those means he managed to bring 
the balloon down once more, and 
escape the fate of the poor projector, 
who was already lying mangled on the 
ground. : Still we must ask, what is the 
advantage of those exhibitions ?>—Hu- 
man curiosity naturally turns to them 
with strong interest—philosophy sees 
in them a tantalizing spectacle. Of 
all the discoveries of mechanism, this 
machine seems at once to be the nearest 
to perfection—and yet separated from 
that perfection by an impediment 
hitherto insurmountable. The Nassau 
balloon shows us what might be effect- 
ed by this great instrument. In that 
instance five or six hundred miles of 
sea, plain, mountain, and valley, were 
swept over in a night. Before ano- 
ther sunset Europe would have been 
traversed—four-and-twenty hours, and 
that speed would have carried the 
aeronauts from London to Constanti- 
nople—four-and-twenty hours: more 
would have carried them to Babylon 
—four-and-twenty hours in addition 
would have brought them in sight of 
the frontiers of British India. The 
aeronauts tell us that the balloon 
might have been kept up at this rate 
for six months. Such are the powers 
of the balloon, but those powers de- 
pend upon an element which hitherto 
no man has been able to master, and 
the invention still remains a toy, 
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The dramatic education of the 

_ French perverts the simplicity of the 
human mind in all things. They are 
so much accustomed to coups de 
théatre, the sudden catastrophes, start- 
ling situations, and scene-shiftings of 
the stage, that nature loses its effect, 
until every man in France covets to 
be a posture-master or a Roman pa- 
triot, and every woman a rope-dancer 
ora Roxalana. And this folly pene- 
trates through all the departments of 
life, and even of death. The French 
child is taught, even in its nursery, to 
mouth out some swelling sentiment on 
the grandeur of France, as utterly 
inconceivable for his little mind as if 
he had mouthed out a proposition in 
mathematics or an harangue in the 
Chambers. The soldier marches, 
talking of the balance of Europe—the 
bar-maid spouts fragments from Cor- 
neille, and fills her pots to the glory 
of France—and even the wretch who 
dies by the hand of justice feels him- 
self perfectly consoled by finishing his 
eareer like the hero of a melodrama. 
Even in that most melancholy and 
desperate condition of the human 
mind which urges men to suicide, the 


foreigner exhibits the national prin- 


ciple. When the wretched English- 
man meditates self-destruction, he 
shuts up his sorrow within himself, 
shrinks from publicity, waits till mid- 
night, and, under cover of darkness, 
flings himself into some river, or puts 
an end to his life by the potion or the 
pistol. The Frenchman, in nine in- 
stances out of ten, employs his closing 
hours in informing his acquaintance 
of his determination, then marches out 
into public, stands on the Pont Neuf, 
and plunges into the river at noonday ; 
or exhibits himself on the river, or 
takes his station on the highway, and 
there perishes, pistol in hand, like a 
gallant bandit of the Black Forest. 
Melancholy, too, as those absurdities 
are in the instance of the individual, 
they may be productive of conse- 
quences more formidable to the state. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
late attempts at assassinating the 
King of France were stimulated by 
the gloire of murdering a monarch— 
to exterminate tyrants is the grand 
exploit of melodramas, and the differ- 
ence between a Greek monarch and a 
French one to such men, is nothing 
more than that the Greek is out of 
their reach, and that the French one 
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is within shot from any garret-window 
on the Boulevard. That Louis. 
Philippe is no tyrant, every man of 
common-sense will allow, and least. of 
all, those who trembled at the nod of 
Napoleon, can feel. It is enough 
that he sits upon a throne; that his 
death would make a prodigious noise; 
and that his assassin would be para. 
graphed and proclaimed, scribbled 
and visited, into a public character, 
The man of fame, therefore, procures 
his pike or his pistol, his air-gun or 
his infernal machine, sallies forth into 
the street, and makes an assault upon 
the King. Fortunately for France 
the experiment has hitherto failed in 
its essentials, for Louis-Philippe is the 
best king that she can have ; but three 
fools have attained probably their 
chief object, and have become figures 
of ignominious history. Two of them 
have been beheaded, and the third 
consigned to chains for life. The 
French papers abound with anecdotes 
of the same spirit, ridiculous if they 
were not deplorable. When a French 
chemist grows tired of compounding 
his medicines and paying his debts, 
he shuts himself up in his room, with 
a pan of charcoal for his companion, 
takes pen, ink, and paper, and registers 
his sensations as he sickens towards 
the close of his wretched career. His 
abandonment of the duties of life—his 
desertion of all the objects of his being 
—the horrors of that world beyond, 
all whose uncertainties he has turned 
into terrible certainty—all are ex- 
punged from his mind by the honour 
of dying like what he calls a philoso- 
pher. When a pastrycook’s appren- 
tice and a milliner’s shop girl, without 
a sixpence ora grain of sense between 
them, determine to die for love, they 
determine at the same time to astonish 
mankind—they wrap their laudanum 
pills in rose leaves, or tie cherry- 
coloured ribbons to the triggers of 
their pistols, leave an extract from 
Rousseau’s Eloise or Volney’s Ruins 
in the cabaret where they sip their last 
bottle of Vin du Pays, and explode 
their foolish brains together. 

One of the Parisian journals a few 
days since gave the following account 
of an exploit palpably modelled in all 
its points on a spectacle of the Porte 
St Martin, the Astley’s, or Surrey 
Theatre of Paris. 

On Monday, the 24th of July last, 
six young ladies entered .a fiacre at 
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the Rue Royale St Honoré, Paris, and 
ordered the coachman to drive to the 
Bois de Vincennes. In addition to 
the fare agreed upon the coachman 
received a handsome gratuity, which 
seems to have led him to believe that 
there must be some mystery in the 
proceedings of this feminine conclave. 
His suspicions were not unfounded. 
Madame Stephanie L » furious 
against her ex-intimate friend, Ma- 
dame Adele M——, who had ab- 
stracted her lover, had challenged her 
fortunate rival to mortal combat. 
The invitation had been accepted, and 
it was to settle this affair of honour 
that the two ladies, each accompanied 
by two seconds of her own sex, had 
repaired to the Bois de Vincennes. A 
pistol having been placed in the hand 
of each, the two rivals fired in turn. 
The murderous engines had, however, 
been loaded by inexperienced hands, 
and were discharged by hands equally 
unaccustomed to the arena of duelling. 
The fire was ineffective on both sides. 
The pistols were reloaded, and the 
belligerents again took their ground. 
However, in a crisis which, in olden 
times, would have been considered 
worthy of the interposition of a bene- 
volent goddess, a gendarme appeared. 
The affair was of course at an end. 
The seconds pronounced that the hon- 
our of both parties had been saved, and 
the fair rivals separated, “ perfectly 
reconciled,” and—as much rivals as 
ever. 


Three plants, at this moment, con- 
nect three different quarters of the 
world, which for ages would have 
known but little of each other without 
them. China is connected with Eng- 
land by scareely any other link than 
her tea; for three hundred years to- 
bacco was the sole link between Eng- 
land and the Western world; and 
Arabia is to this hour scarcely bound 
to us but by her coffee. Such are the 
slender but powerful sources of national 
connexion. ‘The discovery of coffee 
was not made until the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, and, like many 
another great discovery, it was the 
result of chance, adopted by necessity. 
An Arab, the Sheykh Omar, fell under 
perseeution in his own country; he 
and his disciples fled to a mountain in 
the province of the Yemen, where, in 


the desert, all usual food failed him ; a 
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coffee berry there grew wild, and the 
distressed refugée, as it was too hard 
for him to masticate, tried its effect in _ 
boiling ; he drank the liquor, found 
himself revived, and made it immortal. 
Yet, recommended as it was by its re- 
freshing properties, its spontaneous 
growth, and still more, such is the ab- 
surdity of mankind, by the example of 
a fool or knave, who called himself a 
saint, coffee took upwards of two cen- 
turies to make its way into the world. 
Even in its country it was as dishon- 
oured as a prophet among his kindred ; 
and near as Egypt was, it was not till 
the third century from its discovery 
that it insinuated itself into the sober 
potations of Egypt. It is seldom that 
the world is indebted to superstition 
for any thing except carnivals and 
cardinals, but the follies of the Arab 
devotees in the land of the Pharoahs, 
who win golden opinions of men by 
extravagances that would degrade the 
mules they ride on, were the first pa- 
rentage of Egyptian coffee-drinking. 
Those wretched people, spending half 
their nights in watching, and half their 
existence in mortifying the withered 
flesh on their tawny bodies, found 
coffee essential to keep their bodies 
and souls together. The Turk next 
adopted it. It suited his laziness, his 
lassitude,. his sedentariness, and his 
stupidity. The showy barbarian want- 
ed nothing but tobacco. to complete 
the curse which, to the slave and the 
sensualist, turns all the enjoyments of 
the senses into evil. Tobacco came to 
add perpetual intoxication to his eata- 
logue of wilful calamities. It is a re- 
markable instance of the perversity of 
the human will when left to itself, that 
while coffee, with all its singular powers 
of cheering the mind and refreshing 
the nerves, took nearly four hundred 
years to make itself known in Europe, 
and while the potato is scarcely more 
than coming into use in a large portion 
of the Continent, tobacco took little 
more than half-a-dozen years to be 
known as far as ships could carry it : 
that it is now the favourite filth of 
every savage lip within the circumfer- 
ence of the globe: that it fills the 
atmosphere of the Continent with a 
perpetual stench: that the Spaniard 
sucks it, as he says, for the heat—the 
Dutchman for the cold—theFrenchman 
because he has nothing else to do—the 
German because he will do nothing 
elsethe London apprentice because 
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«it makes him look like a gentleman,” 
and all because it is in its own nature 
the filthiest, most foolish, dullest, and 
most disgusting practice on the face of 
the earth. 

We have in this country all kinds 
of societies for all kinds of matters. 
Would it add very formidably to our 
expense to make the attempt to intro- 
duce some of the foreign contrivances 
for augmenting the comforts of the 
peasantry? The foreign stove, for in- 
stance, would make a vast addition to 
the comfort of the cottager in those 
parts of the country which are distant 
from our coalmines. The art of soup- 
making, as practised by the French 
peasant, would add largely to the 
English peasant-table. The econo- 
mic¢al light used by the French pea- 
sants in lace making, by which a globe 
of glass filled with water throws the 
light of a single lamp with extraordi- 
nary vividness along a whole range of 
those industrious workers. Even the 
art of manufacturing the wooden 
clocks, carving of animals and simple 
toys, which actually bring back a con- 
siderable revenue to the Swiss and 
Tyrolese valleys from the kitchens and 
nurseries of Europe, ought not to be 
below the view of such a society. The 
art of teaching the cottager to rear 
flowers for his own eye, and fruits for 
the market, has yet made but little 
progress among us, notwithstanding 
our having a hundred pompous Horti- 
cultural Societies. Why not try the 
common Egyptian art of hatching 
chickens by the heat of a stove? 
That we have not too much poultry is 
obvious enough, when fowls scarcely 
the size of a pigeon cost from five to 
ten shillings a- pair in the London mar- 
ket. The peasantry are averse to rear- 
ing fowls, merely from their not liking 
the trouble, not knowing any easier 
process, and most of all from not ha- 
ving the simple practicability of the 
matter forced upon their convictions. 
Yet the Egyptian peasant, certainly 
no great philosopher, and certainly not 
inclined to give himself any trouble, 
and as certainly with no market near 
him like the great fowl-devouring ta- 
bles of England, rears chickens, not by 
hundreds, but by millions, and not by 
assigning to every dozen of eggs, one 
half of which produce nothing, the 
labours of an industrious and unhappy 
parent in the shape of a hen, but by 
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supplying cakes of chopped straw and 
cow-dung. 
In Egypt the process is as old as 
Herodotus, or probably much older, 
They build a small house with two 
parallel rows of small chambers, each 
chamber containing its oven; three 
tiers of eggs are laid on straw-mats ; 
the heat is raised to 100° or 103° of 
the common Fahrenheit thermometer, 
The number of those hatching-houses 
in Upper and Lower Egypt, as sta- 
ted in Mr Lane’s late intelligent vo- _ 
lume on the Pachalik, in 1831, was 
164; the number of chickens brought 
alive into this chicken-eating sove- 
reignty was the astonishing amount of 


17,400,000! The affair is thus mana- 


ged with the peasant: For every two 
productive eggs he gets one chicken. 
From a fourth to a third of the eggs 
generally fail. Thus, in that year, the 
eggs used amounted to about twenty. 
six millions. Why should not some- 
thing of this kind be attempted in this 
country ? 


The Times, which is alike merciless 
and clever on the mishaps of the mi- 
serable personages whom by courtesy 
we call Ministers, has lately amused 
itself and its readers with descanting 
on Lord Palmerston’s personal charms. 
That the noble Lord, in his capacity 
of servant of all-work, knows the ad- 
vantages of personal appearance too 
well to throw them away, if he pos- 
sessed them, we perfectly believe; but 
to our eyes, we must acknowledge that 
there is scarcely a gentleman existing 
on whose exterior cosmetics and the 
art of curling would not be more pal- 
pably wasted. His heavy figure, down 
look, and dull physiognomy, are the 
very antipodes of attraction, and we 
pronounce him at once made for a ser- 
vant of all-work. The noble Lord’s 
dutiful obedience to seven Administra- 
tions,—Tory, Whig, Radical, and O’- 
Connellite, in their turn,—exhibits a 
flexibility which some might attribute 
to a total want of principle. We do 
him the justice to attribute it to a prin- 
ciple of the most fixed order, that of 
living on public money, earning his 
bitter bread by official drudgery, and 
bearing the contempt of mankind to 
the last hour when he can button his 
peoes upon his beloved salary. He 
1as certainly not less principle on this 
subject than little Lord John, who 
lives in a little house, keeps a little 
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establishment, and with his one groom 
and couple of housemaids congratu- 
lates himself that, let what turn-out 
may come, he saves half-a-dozen thou- 
sands a-year, besides getting rid of the 
pauper patriotism of the Lysters, by 
giving them snug positions in the * ser- 
vice of their beloved country.” 
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The’ Times lately published a curi- 
ous account of an interview between 
Lord Cupid and the “ great original 
Whig,” as Dr Johnson termed him. 
We shall indulge the world with a few 
stanzas of our own on the subject :— 


THE INTERVIEW, 
Why descends my Lord Cupid the Treasury backstairs 5 
Why looks he so horribly frightened, 
Like a felon just summoned to say his last prayers ? 
But whose is the eye on Lord Cupid that glares, 
And whose is the tail round Lord Cupid that flares, 
As if it had thundered and lightened ? 


There stands the old head of the Whigs, though his name 
Is neither Lord Grey nor Lord Brougham,— 
Nor Evans the brave, with his galley-slave’s fame,— 


Nor Wakley, the Radical patron of flame,— 


Nor Whalley, who makes lords and lunatics tame,— 
Nor Greek loan—black and white—Joseph Hume. 


Then growled the old Whig of the horns and the tail, 
‘* Why the deuce am I summoned up here ?” 
Says my Lord, “* All the Writs go to-night by the mail, 
We are gone to the dogs, my dear friend, if you fail ; 
As for me, you well know that I’m always on sale— 
So tell us which way we shall steer ?” 


** I know you're all miscreants ; you see I’m plain spoken,” 
Said Old Horns; ‘‘ but I dearly love knaves ; 
I know all your pledges are made to be broken, 
I know that the chain round your necks is your token, 
So be off ere the land in its justice has spoken, 
Be runaways, as you've been slaves. 


‘* Yet come to my bosom. 


Don’t cast down your eyes. 


Go work for the priest and the pope, 

Be trucklers and talebearers, tricksters and spies, 

Go play second fiddle to Dan and his lies, 

Be all that you hate for the man you despise, 
Lick his slipper, and live upon hope. 


‘¢ Tell the nation you've got the young Queen in your hands, 
That Jack Russell has brains in his skull; 
That old Melbourne disdains old O’Connell’s commands ; 
That the Church of your fathers shall stand where she stands ; 
That you care not a doit for blue strings and white wands, 
Let the cup of your falsehood be full. 


‘* Then rely on my help for another half year— 
But now I have business to do. 
I’m for Ireland to-night. Hark! I hear in my ear 
The rattle of pikes and the true hell-hound cheer, 
Where some Protestant parson has closed his career, 
So go on, and be hanged—now adieu.” 
: —x 
Some of our Radical newspapers who, living retired from the bustle of 
and reviews occupy themselves of late public life, and refreshing his faculties 
with quoting Mr Walter Savage Lan- in the classic shades of Tuscany, lu- 
dor as a prodigious authority in poli- cubrates at his leisure for the benefit 
ties, According to them he is asage,’ of mankind, This Tuscan sage is, 
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‘of course, a prodigious Reformer ; 


anatomizes the vices of kings with a 
scalping-knife of the largest dimen- 
sions, and cuts away at the criminality 
of thrones and churches, prelates and 
peers, with a vigour worthy of old 
Shylock himself. The true state of 
the case is, however, that Walter 
Savage Landor is a vapid blockhead, 
who, with all his love for England, 
has lived an absentee for the last thirty 
years; with all his patriotism, spends 
every shilling of his property amongst 
foreigners ; with all his hatred of des- 
potism, always lives under some little 
foreign despot or another; with all 
his love of literature, writes the most 
desperate nonsense, in both prose and 
poetry ; and with all his knowledge of 
the British Constitution, expectorates 
upon it such dismal stuff as the fol- 
lowing :— 

«* Despotism sits no where so secure 
as under the image and ensigns of 
freedom. You would imagine that 


the British peers bad given their names 
to beneficent institutions, wise laws, 
and flourishing colonies. 
thing. 


No such 
Instead of which, a slice of 
meat between two slices of bread de- 
rives its name from one; a tumble of 
heels over head, a feat performed by 
beggar boys on the road, from ano- 
ther. The former, I presume, was a 
practical commentator on the Roman 
fable of the belly and the members, 
and maintained with all his power and 
interest the supremacy of the nobler 
part, and the latter was of a family 
in which the head notoriously was hea- 
vier than the legs. Others divide 
their titles with a waistcoat, a bonnet, 
and a boot; the more illustrious with 
some islands inhabited by seacalves.”’ 

Of course this is a satisfactory argu- 
ment for pulling down the Peers. 
Poor Walter Savage Landor also gives 
a specimen of his scholarship, in sup- 
posing that the name of the tumble is 
Somerset. We thought this vulgar- 
ism below any thing but a playbill of 
Astley’s. 

As Walter Savage deals with Go- 
vernment, so he deals with the Church. 
The philosopher settles. every thing ; 
he recommends, of course, the radical 
remedy, starvation, for all the vices of 
Protestantism, and declares that the 
destruction of Protestantism by this 
summary way would be the true way 


to convert Popery. We give his own 


words ;—* If there were no hierarchy 
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in England and Ireland, the people of 
both would be more brotherly and con- 
tented: let the Protestant Church,” 
says he, “ he no longer a hireling ;” in 
other words, have no longer bread, 
*‘ and the Popish will drop away, rag 
after rag, image after image, to the 
great emolument of the barber's shop.” 
It is to be remembered that Walter 
Savage lives by choice among all the 
absurdities of Popery, and thus he 
reasons: “ The poor people of that per- 
suasion would no longer be so besotted 
and foolish as to pay tithes where the 
heretic pays none; absurdities would 
soon cease if nobody could gain by 
them.” Then, after a vapid panegyric 
on the Bible, he has the folly and the 
insolence combined to say, “ that so 
mischievous a use of it has been made 
for nearly a thousand years, that if you 
take, as churchmen would have you, 
their glosses and interpretations for 
part of it, then indeed it may be called 
more properly the book of imposture 
and extortion, of darkness and des- 
truction.” Now if Walter Savage 
had any brains in his head, or an 
knowledge among his recollections, he 
would know, in the first place, that the 
Protestant Church is not fed at the 
expense of the people ; that it lives on 
its own property, inherited by a right 
a thousand years older than that by 
which he inherits any acre of land in 
his possession ; and that its income is 
spent among its own people, not in 
the beggarliness, banishment, and low 
luxuries of heartless absenteeism. 
As.to his nonsense about the Bible 
—a book whose merits disdain the 
suspicious panegyric as much as it is 
superior to the pitiful libel of this dull 
railer—he should learn that it is not 
the communication of the Bible, but its 
suppression, that has produced the ca- 
lamities of Christian history. If it 
were not an actual waste of time to 
reason with a man who seems to be 
farther exiled from the common-sense 
of England than even from its shores, 
we should demand of him in what 
instance has the Protestant Establish- 
ment of England persecuted any man 
on a religious pretence, and in what 
instance has the Church of Rome hesi- 
tated to persecute under all pretences 
whatever? In what instance has 
the Church of England ever prohibited 
the use of the Seriptures to the people, 
or in what instance has the Chureh of 
Rome ever permitted their use to the 
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people? In what instance has° the 
Church of England forced “ its own 
glosses and interpretations” upon men, 
and in what instance has the Church 
of Rome ever suffered any thing else 
to be given to men? If this poor 
creature would forswear his pen for 
ever, write no more miserable verses, 
talk no more political nonsense, but 
come home to his own country, lives 
on his own property, encourage his 
tenantry, and turn the few remaining 
years of his barren life to some pur- 
pose of utility, he might be suffered 
to pass down among the’ multitude 
unnoticed by censure. But, if he will 
continue scribbling, living amongst 
the vilenesses of Popery, while he 
affects to turn it to ridicule, and bow- 
ing down his head under the most 
beggarly of despotisms, while he affects 
to be an enthusiast for freedom, we 
must leave him to the opinion which 
he has earned for himself, pity. his 
perseverance in folly, and abandon 
him to his natural oblivion. 


The return of the two Conservative 
members for the Dublin University is 
one of the best signs of the times. 
There appears to have been some 
tricking on the Radical side as usual, 
the Radical candidate not having de- 
clared himself until within twenty-four 
hours of the poll; the object of this 
mancuvre being to keep the masters, 
who form the majority of the voters, 
and are chiefly scattered in remote 
parts of the country, from coming to 
the election, in the idea that no oppo- 
sition would be offered to the present 
members. The numbers at the close 
of the poll were, for Shaw, 831; for 
Lefroy, 831 ; and for the new candi- 
date, Stock, 174. The Radicalism of 
this new candidate may be judged of 
by the following extract from his 
speech. We should observe that all 
the Radicals boast of their extraordi- 
nary attachment to the young Queen, 
whose throne they propose to support 
radically ; in other words, by a 
ing the Peerage, extinguishi e 
Bishops, robbing the Chureh, and esta- 
blishing a peer ! 

« The majority of the people of the 
empire are on my side,” said the Radi- 
cal orator. “ Thisis a new era, when 
all good men should unite in support 
of a glorious young creature, upon 
whens the vaunia had descended. Al- 
lusion had been made to Lady Jane 


Grey by the learned Recorder; but 
let them bear in mind that there had 
been a Northumberland to murder 
Lady Jane Grey. There might be 
found another Protector in these days; 
the frail life of the youthful Queen 
was all that stood between them and 
ruin.” 

And yet it is to such abominable 
nonsense that a gentleman, whom we 
may suppose from his degree to be a 
man of professional learning, and from 
his position to be a person of character, 
is driven by the bitter and miserable 
necessities of Radicalism. It is on 
these crutches of falsehood and folly 
that Radicals are content to leap into 
Parliament. If we were to ask this 
gentleman whether he really believed 


that the Duke of Cumberland enter- 


tained designs against the life of the 
Queen, he would of course laugh in 
our face ; if we asked him whether he 
believed that the Ministry were not 
the slaves of O'Connell, that O’Con- 
nell was not the tool of the priests, and 
that the priests were not the sworn 
enemies of civil and religious liberty, 
of the constitution, and of England, 
he would of course ask, “ Did we take 
him for an idiot?” And yet it is on 
those abominations and absurdities 
that he fixes his claims to be the repre- 
sentative of the only university in Ire- 
land. That his speech was received 
with infinite scorn by the manly, intel- 
ligent, and ingenuous electors, is evi- 
dent from the printed report. That . 
his claims were treated with still more 
practical contempt, is evident from the 
returns of the poll. But what are we 
to think of a cause which thus pours 
out lies like water, builds its strength 
on the supposed malignity of the hu- 
man mind, and laying its foundations 
in every baseness of the human heart, 
looks for its success only to the dark- 
ness of popular knowledge, the fero- 
city of Popish superstition, and the 
unbridled rage of popular passion ? 
But the point te which we would 
chiefly allude is the evidence which 
this election furnishes of the public 


' feeling of Ireland, in its purest, most 


enlightened, and important position. 
The electors of the University com- 
almost every man of profes- 

sional distinction in Ireland ;—all its 
i the more mature, and 


learning among 
_ all its hopes among the young. 


Thus the character of the rising 
generation, as well as of the present, 
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is established, and the intelligence and 
integrity of the great Protestant Col- 
lege of Ireland do justice to the lessons 
that are taught, and the principles by 
which it is guided.. Give O’Connell 
a year of Irish supremacy, and this 
college would be a workhouse or a 
ruin ; or, worse than either, a conclave 
of Popish monks and conspirators. 
Weare also to remember that the ques- 
tion of rebellion and the constitution 
was fairly brought to the test. The 
declarations on both sides were undis- 
guised. The seconder of the Radi- 
cal nomination declared that Toryism 
must be pronounced a public enemy, 
that it alone had brought the Church 
into its present danger; “ had stul- 
‘tified resistance to every wholesome 
improvement ; preferred ruin to salu- 
tary change; and was the cause of 
ignorance, bigotry,” &c., &c. The 
Conservative candidate, Lefroy, one 
of the ablest of the Irish Chancery bar- 
risters, on the other hand, freely pro- 
claimed his principles.—* He was a 
supporter of the hereditary monarchy, 
of the House of Lords, of the House 
of Commons, constituted under the 
Reform Bill, but not to be demoral- 


ized by every wild and fanciful theory. 
He was, too, a supporter of the Esta- 
blished Church, that Church which 
gave the Bible and the pure religion 


of Christ to the people. Farther, he 
was determined to endeavour to rescue 
the Queen of the country from the 
Ministry and the faction which at pre- 
sent possessed the Government.”— 
Great cheering. 

The Right Honourable Frederick 
Shaw declared his profession of the 
same principles, pronounced the Go- 
vernment ‘a miserable and rickety 
administration, andthe partyin powera 
compound of Radicalism, Republican- 
ism, a spice of Infidelity, and a large 
and preponderating share of ‘O’Con- 
nellism.”” 

The result of this plain speaking on 
both sides was the most unanimous 
cheering for the two Conservatives, 
and the most unceasing marks of scorn 
for the Radical interloper. With 
such feelings, Ireland may yet be 
saved. 

The Irish University will scarcely 
have done its duty unless it puts an 
end to this system of interfering with 
its representatives. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge resolutely repel all attempts at 
this fagtious agitation. The member 
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who does his duty in‘either is a mem- 
ber for life. It was an infinite offence 
in a Radical, unknown to the country, 
forgotten in the College, and relying 
only on the countenance of the well- 
dressed trifler who enacts the Viceroy 
in Ireland, to obtrude himself on the 
seat of learning and religion. He has 
received a defeat personally contemp- 
tuous, professionally ignominious, and 
politically extinguishing. But others 
of similar feebleness of pretension and 
extravagance of presumption, must be 
deterred from those follies by the de- 
clared language of the University. 
The vulgar practice of soliciting votes 
must be abolished. The candidate 
who comes within the walls of the uni- 
versity to canvass ought to be rejected 
by a standing order; and, above all, 
the candidate who is base enough to 
use Government influence among his 
arguments ought to be disqualified for 
life. 


There. is still something like cha- 
racter left in this level world. The 
London auctioneers are characters. 
The celebrated Christie, who flourished 
about half a century ago, still figures 
in the records of auctioneer eloquence. 
The hammer in his hand was his 
thunderbolt ; with it he knocked down 
more oaks, hills, palaces, and parks, 
than he of Olympus ever smote with 
his fires. His tongue was the cestus 
that embellished, graced, and coloured 
all that it touched. It was he who 
rounded a description of a hut in view 
of Tyburn by pronouncing that it had 
the advantage of a hanging wood in 
view, and talked of a running stream 
in the neighbourhood of a mansion— 
the mansion being a warehouse, and 
the stream Fleet Ditch. It was he 
who found the perfumes of Arabia in 
the neighbourhood of a coffee-shop,- 
and promised the beauties of a tropi- 
cal landscape in a field planted half 
with potatoes and half with tobacco. 
But if he was eloquent, descriptive, 
and Irish, he was, notwithstanding, an 
honest man. To expect him to’be a 
man of his word was out of the ques- 
tion, yet he was faithful to his engage- 
ments, and though estates slipped 
through his fingers as fast as through 
those of Lord Barrymore or Hughes 
Ball, he made money. George Ro- 
bins is now the successor to the fame 
of this celebrated personage. George 
Robins is now by far the most elg- 
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quent man of his own profession. The 
famous Maugraby, who now figures 
in Alexandria, to the astonishment of 
the Quarterly Review and of all the 
loungers of the Mediterranean, is 
a bungler compared with the dexte- 
rous touch, the quick prediction, and 
the unhesitating dexterity of George 
Robins’ skill in the ideal. His fame 
is, like Mr Green’s, above the earth ; 
like Mr Ingilby, he is the prince of 
conjurers ; and, like the late George 
Canning, for fancy, figure, and fiction 
is unsurpassable. As an evidence that 
our panegyric is not ill-founded we 
shall give three examples of his elo- 
quence which have met our eye in 
one column ofa newspaper. The first 
is a cottage in Devon, which he “ of- 
fers for public competition,” the word 
sale being altogether below the sub- 
ject. He declares that this cottage is 
situated “ in a spot which even those 
accustomed to the varied loveliness of 
this beautiful county, universally ad- 
mit to be the Garden of South Devon ; 
that it is completely imbedded in its 
own wild, luxurious grounds ; — it 
stands,” says George Robins, “ in 
need of no auxiliary beauties, for Na- 
ture hath most liberally gifted it; it 


is inaccessible to the sight, save only 
from the sea, upon which it peeps, and 
obtains a view of the limpid Bay of 
Babbicombe, which has, with great 
truth and justice, been likened to the 


Bay of Naples.” 
for a cottage. 
We now come to something of a 
higher order—an estate in the same 
county. ‘This property,” says George, 
“ needs not the artificial aid of orna- 
ment throughout the county, for it is 
too well known to require panegyric ; 
but the following concise and imper- 
fect statement is intended with a view 
to illumine only those at a distance :— 
It is seated in a luxuriant valley ; pro- 
tected during the inclement season by 
an amphitheatre of hills ; surrounded 
by park scenery of surpassing beauty, 
with a never-ending combination “of 
hill and dale; adorned by majestic 
woods, the constant undulation of the 
grounds combining to form a perfect 
Claude scene. The abundance of fish 
caught within sight of the drawing- 
room would render the vocation of a 
neighbouring fishmonger a work of 
supererogation, ‘The winter appears 
a stranger to the estate, and the cli- 
mate is so congenial to longevity, that 


This is pretty well 
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even an East Indian valetudinarian, 
who in despair had resigned himself to 
a very limited period of years, may 
here find a solace, arising out of the sa- 
lubrity of the air, that will awaken to 
him the cheering prospect of a renewed 
lease of health and vigour.”’ 

The pastures come in for a share of 
the panegyric, and are described as 
possessing the facility of fattening 
cattle with great quickness; it being 
further declared “ that Smithfield owes 
to them a heavy debt of gratitude.” 
The estate has another treasure in 
«* A Magnificent Rock of Marble, 
which appears interminable; and if 
profit be in the mind’s eye of a pur- 
chaser, he will find the rock capable 
of erecting a second city of Bath.” 
This we look upon as a showy speci- 
men of his grand style ; the next and 
last exhibits his genius in the pictu- 
resque and poetic. 

This is the delineation of a third 
estate, the mansion of which is des- 
cribed as being seated, or rather 
“ nestling under the brow of a hill.” 
We are told that ‘ the majestic timber 
which ornaments the hanging woods 
includes the monarch of the forest, 
with pines of stately growth; the 
rising grounds afford shelter from the 
wintry wind, while the valley, teeming 
with wild fertility, refreshes and aids 
the delightful illusion. The mansion 
is of stone, a modern elevation, avoid- 
ing all the faults of the present school ; 
within there is that which passeth 
show, for comfort in its most intelli- 
gible form prevails throughout.” 

All this is very clever, and must be 
very tempting, but George Robins has 
another bait for the purchaser, a bait 
for his ‘ambition—and if any man, 
with a few thousands to throw away, 
has a desire to figure at a county 
election, the auctioneer has found out 
the spot for him. “ It may not be 
amiss,” says he, * to allude to the 
forthcoming contest for this district, 
when the possessor ofthis estate will 
put in very strong claims to be one of 
the representatives of the county.” 

We are glad to find that our orator 
is a Conservative, for he insists on this 
as the qualification of the purchaser 
for Parliamentary honours. “ If,” 
says he, * his principles be Conserva- 
tive, and the motto of hospitality be 


‘appended to the mansion, it is not im- 


possible he may walk over the course.” 
All this we think irresistible; and’ 
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after this varied display of his talent, 
who shall venture to deny that George 
Robins is the Prince of Orators and 
Auctioneers ? 

The question has been disputed 
whether a man of genius is, or is not, 
ignorant of his own powers. We 
contend that he is not, and quote our 
celebrated auctioneer as an example. 
The newspapers mention that, some 
time since, he meta professional brother 
of provincial fame, of the name of 
Watkins. “Sir,” said the London 
luminary, “ I am happy to recognise 
in you the George Robins of the 
West.” “ Sir,” said the Man of the 
West, “ I reciprocate the compliment, 
and am proud to sce in you the Wat- 
kins of the Metropolis.” 

There have been hints that he has 
made large collections for his history ; 
and in an age when every man writes 
his memoirs, when no great man dies 
without being instantly pounced upon 
by a host, that, like the kites or vul- 
tures, blacken round his dying hours 
to pick up all that they can lay hold 
of, we hope that George Robins will 
act the great nan; make his fame 
secure ; write his own biography, for 
fear of accidents; and, let what will 


come of placards, harangues, and 
hammers, make himself the Shakspeare 
of all auctioneers to come. 


The Americans are clever fellows, 
and John Bull and his bill-brokers 
have good reason to know it. Bullion 
is as scarce in London as politics are 
cheap; and this, too, we owe to our 
friends onthe other side of the Atlantic. 
But clever as they are, they are not 
half so clever as they think themselves. 
Basil Hall complains of their sensi- 
bility to the defects of their country, 
and laughs at them for apologizing for 
their bad weather. The Captain is a 
shrewd observer, but it is clear that he 
must have deceived himself upon this 
point. We shall undertake to say that 
there is not a genuine Yankee, from 
the St Lawrence to the Ohio, who 
would not swear that his bad wea- 
ther was the best weather under the 
sky; that a New England tornado 
was merely an elegant variety of 
the elements; the yellow fever sim- 
ply a gentle hint to conclude the dan- 
cing season at New York; and the 
winter, which nips off ears and noses 
like the shears of the hangman, was 

‘ simply a pleasing contrivance of Na- 
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ture to amuse the favoured people with 
skating and sleighing. We have a va- 
lue for the Americans, and this we 
have said elsewhere ; we think them 
just the men for the position in which 
they are placed,— vigorous, active, 
drudging, and dexterous. They are 
the men for a new country. We wish 
the meum and tuum were a little more 
distinctly defined amongst them, and 
that the “ auri sacra fames"’ were not 
the grand stimulant of man, woman, 
and child. We think that their moral 
dignity would not be seriously impair. 
ed by their having some other stand- 
ard of superiority than dollars and 
cents, and have no fear that their li- 
berty would be the more in danger by 
their having a nobleman or two among 
them in the next generation. We are 
no great aristocrats ourselves, but when 
we see the American taste for colonel- 
ships, and other transitory militia glo- 
ries; and see, besides, the cordiality 
with which their envoy among us, Mr 
Stevenson, receives and treasures the 


‘title of your Excellency—by the by, 


one of the most extravagant that can 
be lavished on the vanity of man—we 
suspect that human nature beyond the 
Atlantic is very like human nature 
even in our degenerate Old World; 
and that the Americans would not be 
much the worse for being something 
besides traders to a man, and making 
some other use of their money than to 
make more from generation to genera- 
tion. 

But their newspaper writers are pal- 
pably a pre-eminent class ; they flame 
in the front rank of the national cha- 
racter. There is a dashing, daring, 
impudent pushing and puffing physi- 
ognomy upon them, which leaves all 
European editors blushing for their 
own inferiority. Asthe Kentucky man 
is a compound of the wonders of his 
own country, half horse half alligator, 
and a spice of the steam-boat, the 
Yankee editor flourishes in the triple 
compound of Hibernian effrontery, 
English nonchalance, and French cox- 
combry. The New York Herald thus 
exemplifies its claims to the character ; 
it is true it is but a penny newspaper, 
but in America pence are great things, 
and newspapers are national food; from 
the President down to the pedlar. Thus 
exultingly saith the New York He- 
rald :— We published yesterday the 
principal items of the foreign news, 
received by the Sheflield, being eight 
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days later than our previous arrivals. 
Neither the Sun nor Transcript had a 
single item on the subject. The Sun 
did not even know of its existence. 
The large papers in Wall Street had 
also the news, but as the-editors are 
lazy, ignorant, indolent, blustering 
blockheads, one and all, they did not 
pick out the cream, and serve it out as 
we did. The Herald alone knows how 
to dish up the foreign news, or indeed 
domestic events, in a readable style. 
Every reader, numbering between thir- 
ty and forty thousand daily, acknow- 
ledges this merit in the management 
of our paper. We do not, as the Wall 
Street lazy editors do, come down to 
our office about ten or twelve o'clock, 
pull out a Spanish cigar, take up a 
pair of scissors, puff and cut, cut and 
puff for a couple of hours, and then 
adjourn to Delmonico’s to eat, drink, 
gormandize, and blow up our contem- 
poraries. We rise in the morning at 
five o'clock, write our leading edito- 
rials, squibs, sketches, &c. before break- 
fast. From nine till one we read all 


our papers and original communica- 
tions, the latter being more numerous 
than those of any other office in New 
York. From these we pick out facts, 


thoughts, hints, and incidents, suffi- 
cient to make up a column of original 
spicy articles. We also give audience 
to visitors, gentlemen on business, and 
some of the loveliest ladies in New 
York, who call to subscribe—Heaven 
bless them! At one we sally out among 
the gentlemen and loafers of Wall 
Street—find out the state of the money 
market, return, finish the next day’s 
paper—close every piece of business 
requiring thought, sentiment, feeling, 
or philosophy, before four o’clock. We 
then dine moderately and temperately 
—read our proofs—take in cash and 
advertisements, which are increasing 
like smoke—and close the day by go- 
ing to bed always at ten o'clock, sel- 
dom later. That's the way to conduct 
a paper with spirit and success.” 

A curious discovery is said to have 
been lately made in Egypt by the 
French Consul—the original of the 
celebrated Warwick Vase. The War- 
wick Vase is of marble, was found at 
Tivoli, and is supposed to be the work 
of Lysippus—the Egyptian Vase is of 
bronze, and, if we are to believe the 
French accounts, is altogether a supe- 
rior production, and the undoubted 
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work of Lysippus, who certainly was 
more known as an artist in bronze 
than as a sculptor. The head of 
Alexander with the attributes of 
Bacchus is the chief ornament of the 
bronze—however, we shall probably 
soon have an opportunity of knowing 
more on this subject, as the Consul, 
who, like all of his order, occupies 
himself by being a dealer in antiques, 
intends sending his collection to be 
disposed of in France. The Consul 
gives himself credit for the more 
important work of saving the Pyra- 
mids. Time has been unjustly blamed 
for his depredations—barbarism and 
avarice are much more formidable 
destroyers—even novelty and celebrity 
are dangerous with the axe in hand. 
The Pasha of Egypt is certainly no 
barbarian, and certainly no gatherer 
of money for the pleasure of its 
gathering—he is a singularly intelli- 
ent, vivid, and high-minded admini- 
strator, compared with his countrymen. 
Something of this may be due to his 
early years among the Christians at 
Salonica, but Nature moulded him 
for a great man. He has taught the 
Egyptians industry, the Syrians hu- 
manity, the Arabs honesty, and the 
Turks common sense. He has given 
the East the important lesson that the 
sceptre may be more powerful than 
the sword, that authority does not 
require bloodshed, and that to invite 
a protect travellers and merchants 
into a country is a more productive 
plan than to slaughter the one and rob 
the other. 

But his plans of improvement ex- 
hibit the haste of Oriental policy— 
they have the rashness of a man who 
has no time to lose. His last project 
was to embank the Nile—a dubious 
affair, which in all probability would 
risk the whole fertility of the most 
fertile country on the face of the 
earth ; for if it kept up the Nile asa 
pond during the dry season, it would 
convert the stream into a torrent 
during the rains. But to form this 
embankment no materials were to be 
found in the soil, for Lower Egypt 
has not a stone of a pound weight in 
all its length and breadth. Mahomet 
Ali’s project was quick and barbarian 
enough—it was that of using the 
Pyramids as quarries, and throwing 
them into the Nile. Of course the 
very announcement raised the wrath 
of all the savans, and energetic re- 
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monstrances were made to the hasty 
Pacha, and memorials presented to 
him, detailing the indignation’ of 
Europe, the dishonour done to the 
past ages, and what perhaps weighed 
much more than either with Mahomet 
Ali, the total unprofitableness of the 
undertaking. It was represented to 
him that all attempts to destroy the 
Pyramids had only reflected disgrace 
on the memories of the destroyers— 
that the Caliph Abdalla Mamoun 
had broken into them with the idea of 
obtaining treasures, and got nothing 
by his enterprise but the laugh of the 
whole Eastern world—that the Sultan 
Othman had spent eight months and 
much money on a similar enterprise, 
and with similar success—that the 
Pyramids were the glory of Egypt, 
the wonder of mankind, the attraction 
of all travellers, and, in short, that 
Mahomet Ali had better hang himself 
at once than be pilloried to the latest 
posterity as their dilapidator. The 
result is that the Pyramids still stand 
where they did, and Egypt. still 
glories in the possession of trophies 
which will survive all the triumphal 
arches of the world, if man and his 
absurdities will but let them carry on 


the fight with Time. 


If Radicalism were capable of any 
cure but by a voyage to New South 
Wales, the liberty of the strait-waist- 
coat, or the last salute of Jack Ketch, 
we should wish to see the experiment 
made of trying his sense of English 
wrongs by a tour through the Conti- 
nental inns. Of course we do not 
allude to the hotels in the watering- 
places, nor on the high-roads, fre- 
quented by the English tourists. There 
John Bull has carpeted the room, and 
covered the table for himself. But let 
him pass through the provincial roads, 
for instance, of La Belle France, with 
all her liberty. He alights at the inn. 
« What is for dinner?” Allis magni- 
ficent in promise. But when the feast 
comes, he finds, strongly resembling 
in look, taste, and substance, the soap 
and water in which he shaved in: the 
morning—veal, the only meat eat- 
able in France, and even that strongly 
puzzling him to decide whether it is 
not a piece of ‘sole-leather, covered, 
for appearance’ sake, with a kid glove ; 
sour wine for his glass, and three 
pears or a few meagre grapes to cor- 
rect the acidity of bread which seems 
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a compound of mouldy flour and vine. 
gar. . 

Take him to Germany. The na- 
tive German kitchen gives him but 
two things—butter and vinegar ; the 
former plastering every vegetable, the 
latter flooding every other ‘food. 
Sweep him across the Tyrol, and de- 
posit him in La Bella Italia: there all 
that he can ever expect is a superflux 
of oil, harsh, rancid, and sickening. 
Oil in every thing, with the happy 
probability that the oil in which fish, 
flesh, and fowl], and all of the worst 
kind, float before his astonished eye, 
has been borrowed pro tempore from 
the kitchen lamp. 

Take him to Spain, and he will feel 
as if the Goths had come back again, 
and interdicted the use of knives and 
forks, the faculty of cating, and the 
possibility of getting any thing to cat. 
The following is the regular dialogue: 
—‘ IT want dinner.” ‘ You shall have 
it immediately.” What have you 
got in the house?” Whatever you 
wish.”’ *‘ Well, then, let me have a 
fowl.” Oh, any thing but that; we 
have not hadany fowlslately.” Well, 
then, some eggs.” ‘Oh, we cannot 
have eggs without fowls.” True; 
and be hanged to this country of 
starvation! But let me have some 
bacon.” What a pity that the last 
of our bacon was gone yesterday.” 
‘Why, can you live without pigs? 
I am sure your houses are fit for them, 
and for nothing else. Then, some 
bread and butter?” “ We never keep 
butter above a day; it turns to oil.” 
“ Then, the fact is that you have no- 
thing at all?” No; we had every 
thing yesterday.” “Have you an 
thing to drink?” “ Capital wine, if 
the wine-skin had not leaked yester- 
day, and we had not time to send to 
the town.” ‘ So I must go dinnerless 
and supperless too; perhaps break- 
fastless?”” ‘Nos; we shall sée to- 
morrow.” ‘ Well, then, give me a 
glass of water and let me go to 
bed.” Why, Sefior, our water 
was excellent, but the well has dried 
up with the heat; and, as for bed, 
we have none but one, where there 
are three muleteers already.” * Yes, 
and, I presume, a very large and 
stirring population besides. What a 
confounded beggarly, broiling, star- 
ving, strange-smelling country !”’ «No, 
Seftor. - It is a beautiful, rich, plenti- 
ful, and glorious country. It has just 
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got a Constitution, a Cortes, and a 
pair of Queens—Viva l'Espaiia.” 


An Amsterdam paper says that the 
King has ordered casts of the cameos 
and onyxes in the Royal Cabinet of 
Medals to be taken, and sold at fixed 
prices. This is as it should be. It 
is the business- of every Government, 
which has original treasures of art in 
its possession too costly for the pur- 
chase of individuals, to spread copies 
of them at a cheap rate through the 
country. In the mean-time what are 
the English Government doing ? They 
are palpably too busy with paltry in- 
trigues in the Cabinet, and vulgar 
faction out of it, to think of any thing 
cither honourable or ornamental to 
the country. At this moment there 
is not a country in Europe, from little 
Holland to Imperial Russia, in which 
the Government does so little to gra- 
tify the tastes of the people, to encou- 
rage public taste, or to encourage 
those ingenious artists whose talents 
require only national patronage to do 
honour to their country. The Govern- 
ment feel this. But how do they at- 
tempt to contribute their share to the 
national fame? They have lately 
given three or four knighthoods to 
artists. Of what use are those fool- 
eries to any man? The artists, in 
every instance where they are men of 
sense, shrink from them, know them 
to be mockeries, and are ashamed of 
them. What is their value? No- 
thing. They are given to music- 
masters, to obscure physicians, to po- 
lice magistrates, to every sort of hum- 
ble personages, and they are notorious- 
ly refused in a dozen instances for one 
in which they are accepted. We do 
not blame the accepters for this. They 
are generally in situations where they 


cannot refuse even this contemptible - 


bounty without giving offence. De- 
pendency compels them to suffer that, 
which we well remember a gallant 
admiral’s declaring that he would not 
receive except by sentence of a court- 
martial. Let the artists be asked 
whether they would rather have an 
order for a historic picture from the 
Government, or one of those gimecrack 
titles which benefit nobody but the 
craving clerks of the Herald's College, 
and swell the revenues of the Papist 
Duke of Norfolk, and they will with 
one voice scoff at the title. Let the 
Government then give up the paltry 
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trick. of paying off their debt to the 
national taste by making its professors 
a laughingstock, and turning honest 
manipulators of pencils and colours 
into “ Chevaliers ’’— Heaven save the 
mark! Let them give half-a-dozen 
thousands. a-year to be laid out on 
pictures, statues, and bronzes, year 
after year, among the most distinguish- 
ed artists of the time, not wasting 
twice the moncy on foreign pictures 
whose painters are in their graves these 
two hundred years. In fact, let 
them do as Louis Philippe is doing, as 
the King of Holland, as the King of 
Bavaria, as the Emperor of Austria, 
as every Continental prince is doing 
at this hour. But this they will not 
do. It is a more magnificent affair to 
tie a sword round a poor painter's 
waist, and bid him rise, witha tap on 
his shoulder, Sir Raphael Balderdash, 
or Sir Caravaggio Daub, sworn to 
fight for the ladies, to be a true knight 
to his life’s end, and to be faithful to 
his order, like my Lord Grey, in love 
and war, in all parts of the habitable 
world, in secula seculorum. 

As to the diffusion of the specimens 
in the public or royal cabinets by 
copies through the country, we shall 
see the Melbourne Cabinet wear out a 
thousand pair of slippers before they 
think of any such things. They have 
more substantial matters to mind. 
They will have some little dry nego- 
tiation with the Irish agitator to settle 
—some little traffic of faction to wind 
up here—some little job for ** our near 
and dear relations” —or some little but 
remarkably snug cheese-paring sine- 
cure to construct for themselves in 
case of accidents at Downing Street. 
Thus their time will be fully employed, 
till, by the just indignation of the 
country, that most talentless, trifling, 
and mean-spirited mockery of a Bri- 
tish Cabinet is dashed to the ground. 

Would it be too much to ask Mr 
Labouchere what the mint, over which 
he presides, and for presiding over 
which he is paid L.4000 a-year, is 
doing at this present time? All the 
world knows that it is a vast establish- 
ment, sustained at an enormous ex- 
pense, and furnished liberally with the 
very finest machinery in Europe. Yet 
who has ever seen it produce any thing 
but sixpences and shillings, and per- 
haps a few coronation medals? But 
it is not, and it cannot be, always pro- 
ducing even the sixpences and _shil- 
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lings. May we not ask, might: not 
some of-its leisure moments be advan- 
tageously employed in giving the 
country some proof of its existence in 
the shape of medals of: the great his- 
toric events of England? The Napo- 
leon medals were the works of the 
Parisian mint, a much worse furnished 
establishment ; but Napoleon knew 
what: he was about when he appealed 
to the national recollections. He 
knew that the most: effeetual way to 
inspire a nation with daring designs 
was to remind them of the daring 
things which they had done; and his 
medals were treasured then as a natu- 
ral incentive, and are treasured now 
as a national trophy. But if our 
authorities of the mint had enough of 
taste, talent, or public spirit, they 
might give us a finer series than the 
Napoleon medals, and with a more 
popular effect. It was either the re- 
sult of vanity or folly in Napoleon 
that he confined his medals strictly to 
the medallic form. He ought to have 
acted like the Roman Emperors and 
made them a part of the coinage ; this 
would have made them at once popular 
and immortal. Medals of silver or 
gold can never become common ; the 
true medal would be the copper coin 
of the realm, with the effigy of the 
Prince, perhaps, on one side, but on 
the other the emblematic design. This 
coinage might be varied every year ; 
and, instead of the barbarous English 
penny of the present time, having one 
face filled up with an unmeaning 
figure of Britannia, that face might 
contain some emblematic representa- 
tion of some striking event in our im- 
mediate history—the accession of our 
young Queen, the capture of Paris in 
1815, Waterloo, Trafalgar, &c. &c. 
Of these a hundred thousand might 
be issued every year; and if they were 
even hoarded by some individuals, the 
hoarding must be of small extent, 
while the loss would be more than 
compensated in the advantage to the 
arts, by the diffusion of better taste, 
the employment of artists, and the 
popular feeling for doing honour to 
the sailors and soldiers of the empire. 
But if the hoarding were still to be 
dreaded, this could not apply to medals 
in the Napoleon style. If they were 
tolerably executed, they might be sold 
at a largely remunerating price ; they 
would undoubtedly be bought with 
great avidjty ; they would be made an 
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object. of: purchase. by. foreigners, aS 
the Napoleon. medals. are, and, like 
them, would spread- the renown of 
their country through Europe, present 
and future. . 

Joseph Hume’s. defeat.in Middlesex 
has been condign ;~ no. event of the 
elections has excited: half the gratifi- 
cation with.all classes of honest men ; 
able men scorn his stupidity ; all men. 
hate his craftiness ; liberal men detest 
his beggary ; and gentlemen are. dis. 
gusted with his vulgarity. What. re- 
ligious men think of the felon. senti- 
ment, that to use the name of the: 
Deity in a national prayer against an: 
epidemic was cant and humbug, we: 
will not leave such Christians as Dr 
Pye Smith to decide. That shallow: 
and superannuated old Puritan hadi 
the mingled absurdity and audacity 
to put his pen to paper, recommend- 
ing Joe Hume to the constituency of 
Middlesex. The object, of course, 
was to command the whole Puritan 
rabble to vote for him. The Times 
gave old Pye a tremendous lashing 
for it on the spot, yet not a single lash 
more than he. deserved. What. are 
we to think of a professor of extreme 
sanctity, who throws himself forward 
to make a blundering panegyric on 
one so notorious as Hume? But Joe’s 
bitterness against the Establishment 
wins the hearts of all those double-dis- 
tilled saints at once. Hume’s perpetual 
scoffs at the Chureh cover his multi- 
tude of sins; his meanness, dulness, 
and impudence are all forgotten in 
the merit of his abusing every tking 
that we value. Yet Pye Smith, with 
all his appeals to the grim tribe of 
which he is the apostle, has ridiculous- 
ly failed ; and he has now only the 
satisfaction of having done a contemp- 
tible thing, and having gained nothing’ 
by it but being laughed at. Hume’s 
rejection by the Middlesex constitu- 
ency has relieved the county from a 
stigma which it has borne with utter 
disdain, and which it never would 
have borne but for the contumelies 
and chicanery of Puritanism and ultra- 
patriotism, combined in the conspiracy 
of Radicalism. Where poor Hume 
will endeavour to hide his head is now 
the question with that broken-down 
personage. Middlesex, which is but a 
great suburb of Londoa, and abound- 
ing in a suburb population, has spewed 
him out ; a feeling of scorn has passed 
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down from the gentry even to the 
populace, and in Middlesex he will 
never dare to show his face again. 
Rumour says that he is to be taken 
under the wing of the Irish borough- 
monger, and that O'Connell intends 
to fasten him upon Kilkenny, in ease 
he himself should not be ejected from 
Dublin. That ease will be decided 
before we ean go to press; but we 
may safely predict, that as O'Connell 
has not a second Raphael to deal with 
—for no man keeps his pocket but- 
toned more tightly than Hume—that 
affair will come to no sound termina- 
tion. Some Scotch burgh, rotten and 
Radical, would formerly have been 
the natural refuge of a sinner of this 
kind ; but Hume is now as well known 
in Scotland as in England. We see 
but one resource for the Greek loan- 
monger. Let him petition the Re- 
formed Parliament to give a represen- 


*tation to New South Wales, and let 


him and Roebuck go out on the can- 
vass without loss of time. If their 
canvass should last seven or fourteen 


years, so much the better. We are: 


perfectly secure in saying that they 
cannot return duller.dogs, more pros 
orators, or more contemptible speci- 
mens of popular representatives than 
both of them are at this hour. 

The comparative beauty of nations 
will probably be a matter of dispute 
until the world’s end. Custom, taste, 
circumstances, and necessities form 
the standard of national beauty. It is 
notorious that the African. admires 
thick lips, corpulence, oily skins, and 
deems black the perfection of colour, 
if colour it ean be called. The Chi- 
nese, whose eyes are formed, in his 
Tartar state, into two slits, by gazing 
on the alternate frosts and fire of the 
Tartarian sands, thinks the large 
European eye detestable. The French. 
man worships a drum-shaped fore- 
head, a turned-up nose, and a pair of 
eyes the colour of rappee. With 
every foreigner, brown, varying from 
the colour of tobacco-water to coffee 
grounds, is the original colour of 
Eve in Paradise, and is indispen- 
sable to all living loveliness. With 
the Englishman the combination of 
the lily and the rose, the red and 
white, by Nature’s pure and cunning 
hand laid on, are essential to beauty. 
It is fortunate that diversity of taste 
exists, and that each man most values 


the beauty of his own country; be- 
cause it is obvious that this diversity 
of hue and colour is the necessary re- 
sult oftimeandclimate. The burning - 
sun of Africa and India, by a natural 

rocess, blackens every complexion. 

ven the more temperate glare of 
southern Europe necessarily embrowns 
the cheek ; the features, too, are the 
formation of circumstance ; the bend- 
ing of the African brow, the deep 
sunk eye, the projecting lips, and the 
high cheek bones, are the palpable re- 
sult of the natural effort to escape the 
glare of a fierce sunshine. The eye, 
equally delicate, perhaps, in all coun- 
tries, is in all the chief object of pro- 
tection ; the whole contraction of the 
features seems to exist solely for the 
purpose of protecting the eye. It is 
remarkable that the same effect is pro- 
duced in cold countries, in tempestuous 
countries, and in countries broiling 
under the tropical noon. The Tar- 
tar, the Laplander, and the Esquimaux, 
have all the same height of cheek-bone, 
projection of brow, and narrowness of 
eye. In every country of the earth, 
the man of the Highlands, the moun- 
taineer, exposed to storms, is narrow- 
eyed and high cheek-boned. There 
are, of course, exceptions ; for there 
are African tribes with European fea- 
tures. Some of the East Indians have 
features formed on classic models ; but 
we speak only of the great classes of 
mankind. In every instance the more 
temperate the climate, the less exposed 
the national physiognomy is, by dress 
or circumstances, to the ‘influence of 
sun and air; and the less glaring the 
sky, the more perfect is the develope- 
ment of the human countenance. All 
those advantages are palpably in favour 
of England; the temperate climate, 
the clouded sky, the general absence of 
harsh winds, and even the habitual hat 
or bonnet which shades the eyes, are 
all in favour of the softness, shapeli- 
ness, and bloom of the English phy- 
siognomy. The French peasantry 
have no protection for the female head 
in general, except the little twisted 
handkerchief, which lIcaves the eyes 
and the whole face exposed to the 
burning sun, and in the course of a 
few years makes the skin the colour of 
Russia leather. Thus English beauty 
has the natural right, at least; to be 
the loveliest of the European world. 
It is true that beauty, even in England, 
is rare ; but this is evidently owing, 
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in a-great degree, to the extraordinary 
mixture of the English blood during 
the last century. Our colonies have 
spoiled our national features ; the po- 
pulation is mingled hourly with the 
sunburnt physiognomy of the West 
Indian, the soot-coloured skin of the 
Asiatic, and the Tartar physiognomy 
of the Canadian. We have kept our- 
selves clear of negro blood, but the 
progeny of the half-caste and the Creole 
make fearful inroads on the national 
countenance. It is chiefly in the re- 
tired districts of England that the ori- 
ginal beauty of the English countenance 
is discoverable, and there it sometimes 
exhibits specimens of a very high or- 
der. 

Cooper, in his book on England, 
partly claims the pre-eminence for his 
countrywomen. ‘ The English female 
face,” says he, “is essentially the same 
as the American”’ (he means, we pre- 
sume, the American of the United 
States), “ though national peculiarities 
are to be observed in both. There is 
a softness, an innocence, a feminine 
sweetness, an expression of the woman- 
ly virtues in the Anglo-Saxon female 
countenance that is met with only as an 


exception in the rest of Christendom. 
Between the English and American 
divisions of this common race I think 
one may trace a few general points 


of: difference. The English female 
has the advantage in the bust, shoul- 
ders, and throat; she has usually 
more colour, more delicacy of com- 
plexion. The American is superior 
in general delicacy of outline ; she has 
a better person, bust and shoulders 
excepted”’ (we should conceive that 
this exception proves the rule), “ and 
smaller hands and feet. Those who 
pretend to make critical comparisons 
say, that it is usual to see more beau- 
tiful women in England, and more 
pretty women in America. Of one 
thing I am certain, disagreeable fea- 
tures:are less. frequently met among 
the females of America than among 
any other people I have visited. .The 
Englishwomen appear better in high 
dress, the Americans in demi-toilette. 
One other distinction. I have re- 
marked that faces in England often 
fail in some necessary finish or deli- 
cacy, when viewed closer; and I 
should say, as a rule, that the Ameri- 
can female, certainly the American 
girl, will bear the test of examination 
‘better than her European rival. I 
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do not mean by this, however, under 
a fierce sun, that direful enemy of 
soft eyes; for there is scarcely any 
such thing as a bright sun, or what 
we should call so, known in Eng. 
land.” 

Mr Cooper, however, with all his 
apparent fairness, omits one other dis- 
tinction, which, in our idea,. is the 
most important of all, the rapid fading 
of Transatlantic beauty. In America, 
from fifteen to twenty is the age of 
perfection ; at five-and-twenty beauty 
has, in general, fled; but in England, 
the permanency of beauty is a natu- 
ral characteristic. From fifteen to 
twenty is little more than girlhood, 
five-and-twenty may be conceived the 
consummate period of loveliness, 
which loveliness, however, unless 
impaired by personal illness, acci- 
dents, or the cares of life, continues 
for many along year. In fact, there 
are palpably three stages of beauty in 
the Englishwoman, all excellent and 
unequalled in their kind ; the budding 
bloom of girlhood; the perfect forma- 
tion of the face and figure of the wo- 
man; and the third stage, combining 
the maturity of form and mind, utter- 
ly untouched by decay in either, and 
forming what we may term the mag- 
nificence of female beauty ; a period 
whose characteristics are more dis- 
tinct than either of the former, not 
less touching, not less surrounded by 
attraction, and unquestionably offering 
a finer combination of all that consti- 
tutes the perfection of a human being. 
This period seems to be but little 
known in other countries, yet of this 
period are the women who have in- 
spired the most powerful and perma- 
nent feelings; have impressed their 
influence most largely upon society ; 
have exhibited the noblest faculties of 
their species; and have taken the 
largest share.in impressing the cha- 
racter of purity, wisdom, and dignity 
on the national mind. : 

The papers announce the death of 
the Duchess of St Albans. This was 
a singular woman, with singular ha- 
bits, and singular vicissitudes of for- 
tune. It is about forty years ago 
since she appeared on the stage in the 
low characters of low comedy, as wait- 
ing-maids, sempstresses, and shop girls, 
but she was clever in them all, and 
speedily became a favourite. After 
labouring through the miserable toil of 
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the country theatres, suffering the na~ 
tural privations of that most anxious, 
laborious, and famine-stricken career, 
she made her way to London, where 
her merits soon made her as popular 
as she had been in the provinces. Na- 
ture had denied her beauty, but it had 
given her, what on the stage is more 
useful than beauty, an expressive coun- 
tenance. She was a capital soubrette, 
at once arch and bold, dexterous and 
simple, keen and rustic. By wisely 
adhering to the line of characters for 
which she was thus intended by Nature, 
she became without a rival in her time; 
less elegant than Miss Farren, less 
buoyant than Mrs Jordan, she had no 
superior in the line of characters which 
mingles something of grace with ef- 
frontery, and makes the heroine of the 
inn. But after being thus successful 
for many years, the common casualties 
of theatrical life seem to have overtaken 
her ; and in the general sufferings of 
her profession, by the successive burn- 
ing of the two great theatres of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, her public 
performances, and of course her private 
means, suffered a grievous falling off. 
At this period fortune came in her 
way in anew shape. Coutts, the cele- 
brated banker, and a man advanced to 
almost the last period of life, but much 
attached to the society of the stage, 
made her the object of marked atten- 
tions. Of course the tongue of scandal 
was busy on this occasion, and Miss 
Harriet Mellon was insulted, calum- 
niated, and ridiculed by many who 
were ignorant of the true circumstances 
of the case, and by all who envied her 
the prospect of fortune. But the 
banker was nearly eighty years old; 
he was a man of intelligence and viva- 
city ; he was a husband, and though 
his wife was still alive, she was re- 
duced to a state of either idiotism or 
insanity ;-and without any intention on 
our part to palliate vice, if vice existed, 
we may easily comprehend the blame- 
less intercourse of an extremely old 
man, still awake to the pleasures of 
animated society, and a clever woman 
past her youth, but still abounding in 
animation, knowledge of the world, 
and that skill which had made her the 
popular actress that she was. It is 
further to be recollected, that the late 
Earl of Derby, a man of high elegance 
of manners, greatly admired in public 
life, and one of the happiest wits of the 
day, had carried on an intercourse of 
the same apparent order with Miss 
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Farren, then a young and beautiful 
woman, an intercourse utterly unim- 
peached by public opinion, under the 
pledge that he waited only for the 
demise of his wife, then a lunatic, to 
make the accomplished actress; Lady 
Derby. On the death of Mrs Coutts, 
the banker performed his promise at 
the earliest opportunity ; he ‘immedi- 
ately married Miss Mellon, and raised 
her into the sudden possession of vast 
opulence. As Lady Teazle says, he 
could have done her but one kindness 
more, * made her his widow,’” which 
kindness he did her within a few years, 
during which time she had conducted 
herself with remarkable propriety, and 
probably soothed and gratitied the old 
man’s declining years more than any 
other society which he could have 
adopted. Onhis deathbed he evinced 
his gratitude by leaving her the al- 
most unlimited possession of his vast 
fortune, his share in the bank, and 
other property, amounting, it was sup- 
posed, to forty thousand pounds a- 
year. 

Thus the poor actress, toiling for 
her scanty five pounds a-week, and 
perhaps even that paid by a promis- 
sory-note from the hands of Mr Sheri- 
dan, one of the most inauspicious of 
human hands for such purposes, was 
suddenly exalted into princely opulence. 
Her next step was to obtain rank. 
Whether she increased her happiness 
by this attempt we have no wish to 
enquire. It has been said that a 
gypsy told her in her infancy that 
she was born to die a duchess. - But 
whether the tale be true or false, Mrs 
Coutts accomplished her ambition by 
marrying the Duke of St Albans. The 
state of the family fortune made the 
match desirable in point of finance ; 
and undoubtedly his Grace’s conduct 
to the woman who brought him this 
great dower has been such as to do 
him credit. But no match which brings 
a wife from such original humility of 
condition into the highest ranks of an 
ancient nobility can sit easy on the in- 
truder. The new Duchess of St Al- 
bans fought against the difficulties of 
her condition with the customary force 
of her character ; lavished her money 
till she out-glared the poorer ranks of 
the peerage; gave sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and travelled in patrician 
pomp tothe chief watering-places; but 
the attempt, costly as it was, was not 
successful. Even with the Duke of 
Sussex for her constant lion she was 
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not honoured according to the expen- 
diture of her jellies and ices. She 
collected the young nobility to her 
dances, and the old to her dinners. 
Still she was not suffered to pass the 
barrier which shuts out the most opu- 
lent of parvenus. She wanted caste. 
“ She was not one of the select.” And 
she was weak and woman enough to 
feel the mortification more deeply than 
any such trifle was worth. Her latter 
years have been symptomatic of de- 
elime. She has been wandering for 
health through England, and at length 
returned to her own splendid mansion 
to die. There will, of course, be di- 
versities of opinion on her life. But 
charity and justice will probably com- 
bine in speaking of her as a personage 
of strong natural faculties struggling 
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successfully, and we believe stainlessly, 
through the most precarieus and ha- 
zardous of all catenin ; and even 
in her exaltation exhibiting a good deal 
of the generosity and kindness of heart 
which distinguished her earlier charac- 
ter. She would probably have been a 
happier, and not less honoured woman, 
by avoiding the rank from which her ori- 
gin and her professional life ought to 
have alike excluded her ambition. As 
Mrs Coutts she might have attained all 
the objects of the popularity which she 
coveted, without subjecting herself to 
the insurmountable difficulties of the . 
Duchess of St Albans. But she was, 
after all, a clever and a superior crea- 
ture. And those who know the value 
of women would be the last to write 
a harsh epitaph on such a grave. 
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Tur Royal Academicians, this year 
of their sixty-ninth growth towards 
maturity, appear as proud as macaws 
in a new cage, and spread their gaudy 
colours with no little flutter of their 
plumage to the public gaze.“ They 
usher us into the gallery of their glory 
with a very presuming motto, giving 
us to understand that the aged mem- 
bers have performed more miracles of 
art than art knew of (or will perhaps 
own)—and that the energetic advances 
of the younger are towards absolute 
perfection. They have, it is said, 
been more than ordinarily successful, 
their receipts for the shilling exhibi- 
tion amounting to no less a sum than 
seven thousand pounds. At this we 
greatly rejoice, for we believe no body 
of men make a better or more honour- 
able use of their money. But, with 
all this perfection in the old, and 
ardour for fame in the younger exhi- 
biters, and this flocking, and crowding, 
and contribution— and, we hope, 
patronage, it may not be amiss to put 
our wonder a little aside, and to ask 
what real advances have been made in 
the great and ‘important: profession of 
art. Have the academicians and their 
exhibiters made any successful efforts 
to raise the standard-of taste above the 


low level where it has to struggle with 
manufactures for public estimation ?— 
or do they, by their own hands, help 
to bind, with Mezentian cruelty, the 
living to thedead? Wegrieve tosay 
the arts are in a state of voluntary 
degradation. We say voluntary ad- 
visedly, because we acknowledge power 
and genius in many of the professors, 
who are now lamentably below them- 
selves. Some are pleased with tricker- 
ies—some with the lower fascination 
of art; but none have a high and 
dignifiedaim. For greatness we have 
magnitude and extravagance, and nine- 
tenths of the performances are either 
ostentatious or mean, and too often 
both. Display is the order of the day. 
One-half at least of the National 
Gallery is a great bazaar of painted 
vanities, where the flaunting finery of 
the shop-window is put to shame. 
There is something in this modern 
pretension which is very abhorrent 
and disgusting to the quiescent mo- 
desty of good taste; it captivates 
vulgar minds, perhaps creates vulgar 
patrons, but it degrades both art’ and 
its followers. You may accumulate 
honours, royal and academical, on the 
heads of'professors ; you may lift the 
men and depress taste—but fature ages 
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faturee,”—Crcero pro M. Caio. 
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- will take the stamp and character of 
‘the present, neither from diplomas 
nor Court calendars, but from the 
works of artists. One thousand exhi- 
biters show to what degree art is 
multiplied ; but in its more essential 
worth and qualities it is decidedly in- 
ferior to its condition at the first csta- 
blishment. We have infinitely more 
pictures, much more manual dexterity, 
‘much more variety, more knowledge 
of drawing, more accuracy, manage- 
ment of materials—but the poet 
that should set the whole to work is 
wanting. Still the giants of English 
art are of our earlier days. With 
extended means the productions. are 
less worthy, for they are put forth to 
flatter, to captivate the untaught eye, 
not as lessons to the moral and intel- 
lectual sense. Genius, without which 

none should assume the painter’s pro- 
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fession, is a gift for better. purposes. 
It demands of the possessor, to. be 
cultivated, respected, and, trusted— 
then will it be a power of energy, of 
expansion, enlarging the heart, and 
filling, exalting“every faculty—lifting 
the gifted man above other men, to 
teach, to delight, and to improve them 
—but if it be neglected, or put to an 
ill and servile use, it will shrink itself 
to inconceivably small dimensions, and 
escape in the breathing of self-adula- 
tion—for when genius escapes from 
the living, conceit, will ever be ready 
to fill the vacancy. Painters should 
be, like the bards of old, honoured and 
respected of men for the rare gift of 
capacities that other men have not— 
because inspiration-taught ; as Homer 


‘says, because the muse gifted, taught 


them, and loved them all their ‘days. 
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If poetry and painting be sister 
arts, they have been industriously set 
at variance, and there is now but little 
affection between them. Yet, without 
poetical feeling, a picture is but ex- 
pensive furniture, which, after the 
wonder at the novelty has ceased, the 
wearied possessor can neither bear nor 
get rid of. We choose to be free in 
our remarks on public exhibitions, be- 
cause, though we consider some of the 
older exhibiters incurable, there may be 
some hope that the younger may be 
rescued from the imitation of what is 
vile, and may be led by remarks on pic- 
tures to think more deeply upon. the 
principles and just aim of an art which 
they have chosen for a profession. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the 
greater portion of the painter’s time 
is to be bestowed upon manual prac- 
tice, for unless industry be well di- 
rected, it is often mischievous; and 
very great dexterity, and considerable 
power over the materials of painting, 
require a wonderfully short time, in 
comparison with those higher studies 
that elevate the mind to true taste, and 
enlarge the creative powers of the 
imagination to high conceptions, It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the young painter’s mind that he must 
be the poet ;—let him not only read 
the greatest and best works, but steep 
his imagination constantly in thesacred 
fountain. Let him not fear his hand— 


that will execute, when he can vividly 
and justly conceive. We have met 
with too many under-educated artists, 
totally unacquainted even with ourown 
poets, unread in criticism, and never 
taught to think—and. can we wonder 
that their works display their poverty, 
or speak to those alone who can judge 
only of imitation and resemblances to 
common objects? We are almost 
afraid to mention “ the Ideal,” seeing 
to what extreme absurdities it has led, 
and is leading, bewildered faculties— 
for some imagine it to consist in nearly 
a total departure from nature, than 
which there can be no greater error. 
But, nevertheless, there is “an Ideal” 
in form, composition, and in colour, 
which must not be neglected.. The 
Ideal in form has often been the sub- 
ject of treatises, but we do not recol- 
lect that it has been insisted upon in 
colour, in which, perhaps, its greatest 
magic lies. Modern painters do not 
seem to be aware, that certain colours, 
and combinations of them, independent 
of subject, have at least a tendency to 
produce sentiment,; this is well worth 
the strictest attention and experiment ; 
it is manifest that the finest, the gene- 
rally acknowledged most powerful pic- 
tures, are greatly indebted to a know. 
ledge of these effects of colour. Indeed 
it has often been ignorantly remarked 
as an objection to the old. masters. of 
the Italian school, that they deviated 
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not honoured according to the expen- 
diture of her jellies and ices. She 
collected the young nobility to her 
dances, and the old to her dinners. 
Still she was not suffered to pass the 
barrier which shuts out the most opu- 
lent of parvenus. She wanted caste. 
“ She was not one of the select.” And 
she was weak and woman enough to 
feel the mortification more deeply than 
any such trifle was worth. Her latter 
years have been symptomatic of de- 
cline. She has been wandering for 
health through England, and at length 
returned to her own splendid mansion 
to die. There will, of course, be di- 
versities of opinion on her life. But 
charity and justice will probably com- 
bine in. speaking of her as a personage 
of strong natural faculties struggling 
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successfully, and we believe stainlessly, 
through the most —- and ha- 
zardous of all professions; and even 
in her exaltation exhibiting a good deal 
of the generosity and kindness of heart 
which distinguished her earlier charac- 
ter. She would probably have been a 
happier, and not less honoured woman, 
by avoiding the rank from which her ori- 
gin and her professional life ought to 
have alike excluded her ambition. As 
Mrs Coutts she might have attained all 
the objects of the popularity which she 
coveted, without subjecting herself to 
the insurmountable difficulties of the . 
Duchess of St Albans. But she was, 
after all,a clever and a superior crea- 
ture. And those who know the value 
of women would be the last to write 
a harsh epitaph on such a grave. 
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Tue Royal Academicians, this year 
of their sixty-ninth growth towards. 
maturity, appear as proud as macaws 
in a new cage, and spread their gaudy 
colours with no little flutter of their 
plumage to the public gaze.* They 
usher us into the gallery of their glory 
with a very presuming motto, giving 
us to understand that the aged mem- 
bers have performed more miracles of 
art than art knew of (or will perhaps 
own)—and that the energetic advances 
of the younger are towards absolute 
perfection. They have, it is said, 
been more than ordinarily successful, 
their receipts for the shilling exhibi- 
tion amounting to no less a sum than 
seven thousand pounds. At this we 
greatly rejoice, for we believe no body 
of men make a better or more honour- 
able use of their money. But, with 
all this perfection in the old, and 
ardour for fame in the younger exhi- 
biters, and this flocking, and crowding, 
and contribution— and, we hope, 
patronage, it may not be amiss to put 
our wonder a little aside, and to ask 
what real advances have been made in 
the great and‘important: profession of 
art. Have the academicians and their 
exhibiters made any successful efforts 
to raise the standard of taste above the 


low level where it has to struggle with 
manufactures for public estimation ?— 
or do they, by their own hands, help 
to bind, with Mezentian cruelty, the 
living to thedead? Wegrieve tosay 
the arts are in a state of voluntary 
degradation. We say voluntary ad- 
visedly, because we acknowledge power 
and genius in many of the professors, 
who are now lamentably below them- 
selves. Some are pleased with tricker- 
ies—some with the lower fascination 
of art; but none have a high and 
dignified aim. For greatness we have 
magnitudeand extravagance, and nine- 
tenths of the performances are either 
ostentatious or mean, and too often 
both. Display is the order of theday. 
‘One-half at least of the National 
Gallery is a great bazaar of painted 
vanities, where the flaunting finery of 
the shop-window is put to shame. 
There is something in this modern 
pretension which is very abhorrent 
and disgusting to the quiescent mo- 
desty of good taste; it captivates 
vulgar minds, perhaps creates vulgar 
patrons, but it degrades both art and 
its followers. You may accumulate 
honours, royal and academical, on the 
heads of: professors; you may lift the 
men and depress taste—but future ages 





* Motto to the catalogue—‘“ Impetus animi, cupiditas vineendi, ardor meritis'ad glo- 
riam in adolescentia, significant que viftutis maturitas, quante fruges industri sint 
faturee,”—Cricero pro M, Caio. 
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will take the stamp atid character of 
‘the present, neither from diplomas 


nor Court calendars, but from the 
works of artists. One thousand exhi- 
biters show to what degree art is 
multiplied ; but in its more essential 
worth and qualities it is decidedly in- 


‘ferior to its condition at the first csta- 


blishment. We have infinitely more 
pictures, much more manual dexterity, 


‘much more variety, more knowledge 


of drawing, more accuracy, manage- 
ment of materials—but the poet 

that should set the whole to work is 
wanting. Still the giants of English 
art are of our earlier days. With 
extended means the productions. are 
less worthy, for they are put forth to 
flatter, to captivate the untaught eye, 
not as lessons to the moral and intel- 
lectual sense. Genius, without which 
none should assume the painter’s pro- 


fession, is a gift for better. purposes. 
It demands of the possessor, to. be 
cultivated, respected, and, trusted— 
then will it be a power of energy, of 
expansion, enlarging the heart, and 
filling, exalting every faculty—lifting 
the gifted man above other men, to 
teach, to delight, and to improve them 
—but if it be neglected, or put to an 
ill and servile use, it will shrink itself 
to inconceivably small dimensions, and 
escape in the breathing of self-adula- 
tion—for when genius escapes from 
the living, conceit will ever be ready 
‘to fill the vacancy. Painters should 
be, like the bards of old, honoured and 
respected of men. for the rare gift of 
capacities that other men have not— 
because inspiration-taught ; as Homer 
‘says, because the muse gifted, taught 
them, and loved them all their_days. 
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If poetry and painting be sister 
arts, they have been industriously set 
at variance, and there is now but little 
affection between them. Yet, without 
poetical feeling, a picture is but ex- 
pensive furniture, which, after the 
wonder at the novelty has ceased, the 
wearied possessor can neither bear nor 
get rid of. We choose to be free in 
our remarks on public exhibitions, be- 
cause, though we consider some of the 
older exhibiters incurable, there may be 
some hope that the younger may be 
rescued from the imitation of what is 
vile, and may be led by remarks on pic- 
tures to think more deeply upon. the 
principles and just aim of an art which 
they have chosen for a profession. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the 
greater portion of the painter’s time 
is to be bestowed upon manual prac- 
tice, for unless industry be well di- 
rected, it is often mischievous; and 
very great dexterity, and considerable 
power over the materials of painting, 
require a wonderfully short time, in 
comparison with those higher studies 
that elevate the mind to true taste, and 
enlarge the creative powers of the 
imagination to high conceptions. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the young painter's mind that he must 
be the poet ;—let him not only read 
the greatest and best works, but steep 
his imagination constantly in thesacred 
fountain, Let him not fear his hand— 


that will execute, when he can vividly 
and justly conceive. We have met 
with too many under-educated artists, 
totally unacquainted even with ourown 
poets, unread in criticism, and never 
taught to ¢hink—and, can we wonder 
that their works display their poverty, 
or speak to those alone who can judge 
only of imitation and resemblances to 
common objects? We are almost 
afraid to mention “ the Ideal,” seeing 
to what extreme absurdities it has led, 
and is leading, bewildered faculties— 
for some imagine it to consist in nearly 
a total departure from nature, than 
which there can be no greater error. 
But, nevertheless, there is “an Ideal” _ 
in form, composition, and in colour, 
which must not be neglected.. The 
Ideal in form has often been the sub- 
ject of treatises, but we do not recol- 
lect that it has been insisted upon in 
colour, in which, perhaps, its. greatest 
magic lies. Modern painters do not 
seem to be aware, that certain colours, 
and combinations of them, independent 
of subject, have at least a tendency to 
produce sentiment,; this is well worth 
the strictest attention and experiment ; 
it is manifest that the finest, the gene. 
rally acknowledged most powerful pic- 
tures, are greatly indebted to a know- 
ledge of these effects of colour. Indeed 
it has often been ignorantly remarked 
as an objection to the old. masters. of 
the Italian school, that they deviated 
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from nature in their colouring, but a 
due study of their works will supply a 
reason, and open the eye of the obser- 
ver to principles with which he was 
before unacquainted. Either the igno- 
rance of these principles, or the neglect 
of their application, is very remarkable 
in the English schools. Colour is 
studied for its force in contrast, its 
gaiety, its richness, but not at all as 
belonging to particular subjects. We 
generally see colours entirely misap- 
plied, and what should be the sentiment 
of the piece destroyed. We have 
elsewhere remarked more at large up- 
on this inherent power in colours ; we 
just revert to it now, because-the mo- 
dern artists in no point exhibit more 
continual failures. There seem no 
settled principles. With some emi- 
nent men of the Academy there has 
been a whim for dazzling lightness 
and vivid colours—with some eminent 
men out of the Academy a whim for 
the reverse. But the Academy carry 
‘the day, if we may judge from the fa- 
shion of admiration and the hosts of 
imitators. The subjects seem but little 
thought of, for each party treat all 
alike after the prevailing Academical 
or non-Academical receipt. We con- 


fess that we have no eyes for either 


fashion ; but as the glare prevails, it is 
that which we hold in the greater ab- 
horrence ; and come from a modern 
exhibition, in consequence, weary, sick, 
and disgusted—out of humour with an 
art which had been the very delight of 
our meditation ; and, robbed of a pur- 
suit, feel every thing “flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” 

Were we left to these exhibitions 
alone, we might suspect the condition 
of our own eyes ; but when we resort 
to Galleries of the old masters, where 
even these are subjects that have no 
relation to each other, we are in the 
repose of harmony; the organs of 
sight are sensible of a new pleasure ; 
for .offence we have entire gratifica- 
tion. We feel that sort of satisfaction 
which we enjoy while walking up some 
beautiful avenue that neither wants 
light nor shade, nor colour nor bril- 
liancy, and that leads to some princely 
palace, built for repose and for delight. 
We came away from the Academy, 
having spent some hours there, and 
dreamed we were in the hands of a 
strange people, fantastically dressed, 
but great ruffians, who caused our eye- 
lids to be turned outwards and scari- 
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fied, and then had us pushed forth 
among the scorching deserts of Africa. 
When awake, for the pain and penalty 
we determined to publish the dream. 
Let those who would preserve their 
eyes take warning, and limit the time 
of their admiration or endurance. 
Before we remark upon any parti- 
cular pictures in the new Academical 
Gallery, of which we shall make but a 
small selection, we would briefly no- 
tice the general failure in the texture 
of the works—it is not agreeable, it 
shows too much the material and the 
vehicle with which it is used. -The 
vile practice of painting with varnish 
is still prevalent, notwithstanding ex- 
perience shows clearly that this ve- 
hicle does not preserve its brilliancy, 
but in time becomes leathery, and that 
it will crack, or, to use a better word, 
separate, even after a picture has been 
on the walls twenty years. Artists 
will not discard it. The fact is, it an- 
swers a present purpose, and as each 
exhibiter has to vie with his neighbour 
to outshine him, and to attract the ga- 
zer, few can avoid the expeditious and 
ready means that varnish offers. It ne- 
ver becomes thoroughly hard, where- 
as the substance of a picture ought in 
time to become as hard as stone or 
iron; and when so hardened, there is 
perhaps little or no further change in 
the colour. Artists, in vindication of 
their practice, assert that the old mas- 
ters painted with varnish mixed with 
oil, but we do not believe there is any 
good foundation for the assertion, 
though we are aware that Lanzi says 
that it was the practice of Correggio. 
But let any one look at the Correggios 
in the National Gallery, and compare 
the texture and brilliancy with any 
modern picture, and if he has eyes he 
must be convinced that they were not 
painted with the same vehicle. The 
choice of subjects is in general of the 
unpoetical ;—if of history, it is of the 
bare matter-of-fact, as if a picturesque 
dress, and a grouping of unmeaning 
figures, were of the first importance. 
There is seldom an attempt at senti- 
ment. But nothing is perhaps more 
remarkable than the absence of land- 
scape, we might say the total absence 
of landscape. We know that we shall 
be referred to the catalogue. There, 
indeed, we find “* Scenes” and * Views” 
enough, but still we say no landscape. 
There are views—localities enough, 
and to spare—but we call- not these 
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landscapes. We-would so call the pic- 
tures of Claude, of Gaspar Poussin, of 
Salvator Rosa, and of some of the Fle- 
mish school.—These, as it were, ab- 
stracted landscape from Nature. We 
do not say they never used localities ; 
but when they did, it was to make 
something more than any locality of- 
fered. They did with external Nature 
what the historical painters had done 
with the figure, sanctified or dignified 
it, or gave it a sentiment and passion 
which it can only possess to the poet’s 
eye and mind. We talk of Nature, as 
it Nature were nothing more than 
docks, and thistles, and pollard trees, 
swamps, and orchards, and created 
but for sheep‘and donkeys. Beyond 
this we fly off to localities, the farther 
from our own rich wood-embosomed 
hills and vales the better, to foreign 
arid and ochery hills, seen at the back 
of cities and towns, which one never 
wishes to see. And some will perhaps 
call this landscape! or, if we do stay 
at home a season or two, out comes 
the English landscape, and what is it? 
some ‘* View upon the Thames,” the 
greater part of the canvass occupied, 


perhaps, with the portrait of an old: 


tree, and a few weeds at its foot—a 
white disagreeable river, perhaps a 
huge cow, with Windsor Castle be- 
tween her horns—scenes so offen- 
sive, both in themselves and in their 
colour and treatment, that it would be 
painful to have them long before the 
eye—scenes, that if one’s window look- 
ed out upon would require the contri- 
vance of a blind to shut out. Do not 
painters ever ask themselves the ques- 
tion whether the thing they are going 
to put upon their canvass be worth 
looking at? be worth painting? We 
want to refresh ourselves within doors 
with Nature's concentrated and sclect- 
ed beauties—we want her grandeur, 
her sweetness, her repose—all which 
are in landscape—but your filthy, dirty 
dikes and mills, lochs and barges, and 
all the picturesque vulgarities, afford 
the mind no real pleasure, no satisfac- 
tion, and we heartily wish they were 
an impossibility in art, that art might 
not be degraded by their similitudes. 
There is in most of Nature's beauties 
a certain repose—it is not ostentatious 
enough for present taste, for present 
competition, for attraction, and there- 
fore we have no landscape. In Italy, 
when the churches became full, sub- 
lime, or sacred, historical painting was 


on the decline, the art reverted to my- 
thology, to ancient fable, and ideal 
landscape arose—at first subordinate 
to a story—but it soon became not 
only the principal, and the story, but 
an ornament, an adjunct. Some cold 
historical painters, indeed, went. on 
with their history, the object of which 
was the figure ; but the soul, the senti- 
ment was gone. The genius of Italy 
could not bear this, and broke out a 
new school of landscape, and the works 
of those days are the most precious or- 
naments of the best collections. Land- 
scape, however, soon declined from its 
higher state,—composition, scenery, 
both the more elegant and the free 
pastoral, gave place to effects, to more 
accurate studies of the more minute 
parts of Nature, till these minute parts 
became the whole—and at length cha- 
racter, excepting of individuality of 
bits of Nature, was abandoned. The 
earth, as God made it, was neglected 
for. the earth as man made it—the 
lowest subjects, skirts of villages, banks 
of canals, ‘cattle, and man in all the 
servile offices of toil, became the desi- 
derata of painters. and admiration of 
connoisseurs. These often exhibited, 
it is true, great talent, wonderful skill 
in the management of colours and 
execution, the fascination of which, if 
it did not cover the vulgarity of the 
subjects, excused it; yet were there 
intermediate painters, who, not aban- 
doning themselves to the low, nor aim- 
ing at the high, chose neutral, or per- 
haps pleasing scenes, as the subjects 
upon which to show their skill and 
management of those minor principles 
of art which are common to all sub- 
jects, to all schools. In these there was 
always a richness of colour, a breadth, 
a mellowness, so that the eye, if there 
had been no subject whatever, would 
have been gratified. From these paint- 
ers, to our own Wilson and Gainsbo- 
rough, landscape sunk, was totally lost, 
first descending to unmitigated vulga- 
rities, undefended by any beauty, and 
became contemptible and disgusting. 
From this it has never entirely reco- 
vered. The attempts of Lambert and 
Smith of Chichester to revive it, were 
unfortunate ; they were devoid of ge- 
nius; nor was Wright of Derby, as a 
landscape-painter, very much in ad- 
vance. of them. Some of Gainsbo- 
rough’s smaller pictures were very 
beautiful in colour and effect, and the 
subjects, if not high, pleasing, but he 
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had no enlarged conceptions of land- 
seape ; and in his after style, wherein 
his execution was totally out of cha- 
racter with his subjects, and his colour 
unmeaning and dirty, his pictures are 
probably the most unpleasing that can 
be offered to the eye of an admirer of 
Nature. Nothing shows his poverty 
of genius in landscape so much as his 
published sketches, and yet such is 
the innate love of Nature, they were 
in their day highly esteemed, and 
brought large prices. _When the clock- 
maker was enabled to fix his watch m 
Gainsborough’s village church-tower, 
and exhibit the toy in the shop-win- 
dow; he did not so much degrade the 
painter, as afford a practical satire 
upon his choice of landscape. We 
speak of a certain time of Gainsbo- 
rough’s pictures, for though we do not 
think he had any peculiar genius for 
landscape, some of his smaller wood 
scenes, evidently from nature, are very 
charming. As a portrait painter he 
stood alone, we may say stands alone, 
for though Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
higher powers, in his own natural 
walk, no portrait painter has exéelled 


Gainsborough. His well-known Blue 
-Boy, and the picture of Schomberg, 
lately in the National Gallery, suffi- 


ciently show his powers. But we are 
speaking of landscape, of English land- 
seape. Wilson may be said for a time at 
least to have revived landscape. His 
style was original. Without much 
power of composition, or much varie- 
ty, he gave a dignity to his subjects, 
and they were generally at least plea- 
sing, and always set off with a beauty 
of effect and colour and breadth that 
well suited their simplicity; and if 
there was not the fipish of modern 
days, he had that which was much 
better, .a vigorous execution ; and his 
pictures were in all parts complete ; 
there was nothing weak in them ; their 
one character was strongly impressed, 
and his incidents were not idle exple- 
tives; but appropriate, and essential to 
his general simplicity. His very touch 
was that of an enthusiast, imparting 
his own spirit to the beholder, and in 
him you reverenced Nature, believing 
it to be grand and beautiful, even more 
so than his scenery represented it. 
The strength and power of his manner 
imparted strength and power to the 
mind, it raised the imagination, and 
gave conception to a belief of the in- 
finite undisplayed riches’ of Nature: 
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Nor must the universality of Louther- 
bourg’s genius be unnoticed: had it 
been less universal he might have been 
a great landscape painter. He well 
knew how to portray all the compo- 
nent parts of scenery, had great power 
of pencil, yet too much fascinated with 
the variety and power of his palette. 
His manner was original, and though 
it descended too frequently to the ma. 
nufacture of pictures—and hence his 
really fine works are less valued than 
they deserve—there was a clearness 
and depth about his productions, and a 
good power of contrast to set off the 
parts, that-made, as his subjects were 
sometimes rather elevated, his works 
imposing and pleasing. After these, 
of whom can we speak but their imi- 
tators, unless we descend to’ rank 
Morland among the landscape paint- 
ers? but we leave him, with his hogs 
and his asses, to shelter his reputation 
in any shed or stye; for in the rank 
of landscape painters we will have 
none of him. From this point the art 
fell to the tea-tray manufacturers, and 
became utterly degraded, and has 
searcely since lifted up her head, but 
occasionally in vulgar presumption. 
But when the -water-colour painters 
arose, under Giriin, Turner, Varley, 
‘Hewit, and others, there was some 
hope of its restoration ; but they were 
fallacious, and those very men have 
since deserted the ground altogether. 
There is no landscape now. Views 
and localities have superseded’ it—the 
staring monstrosities, the prodigious 
littlenesses, the endless multiplications 
of miniature convulsions of Martin's 
melodramic Nature have overwhelmed 
it. We have no taste for the modest 
beauty, the modest grace, nor, we may 
add, the modest dignity, of sweet, 
and great, and unpretending Nature. 
Therefore we have no landscape. 

But let us enter the Exhibition- 
rooms, or that part of the National 
Gallery appropriated to the Academi- 
cians and their exhibiters. We may 
be mistaken, but it did not appear to 
us that there is much improvement 
over the old rooms. And this, then, 
is the exhibiting-half of the National 
Gallery! We most earnestly hope 
the remaining half will be given up 
to some other academy or fellowshi y 
at least to modern art. The whole 
building would be unworthy of so 
great an object as a national gallery, 
which is just'great' enough to’ make 
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folly and bad taste conspicuous; but 
to give one-half, about three rooms, 
to a national collection, is a scheme of 
contemptible insignificance. But we 
enter the New Exhibition, catalogue 
in hand. 

No. tl. “ Scene on the coast of 
Normandy.—C. Stanfield, R.A.” = 
This is very well painted, but is the 
subject good? There is a very great 
similarity in all Mr Stanfield’s pie- 
tures. Whatever part of the world 
the scene be in, it has the same co- 
lour, the same rocks, the same wa- 
ter, the same method of treating it. 
There are five in the present Ex- 
hibition. We greatly admire the 
clearness of his painting, and his dex- 
terous management of his subject; 
but do not recognise nature in his 
baked mud rocks, with their blue-grey 
shadows, nor in that drab-coloured 
foreground, which is now so common 
with many painters. He isnot happy 
in texture, nor in local colour. His 
peculiarities are very conspicuous in 
No. 78, “ Beilstein on the Moselle” — 
and 507, “ Lage de Lugane”—in the 
latter, foree is given by some violent 
brown trees. It is surely incumbent 
on a painter of localities to represent 
things pretty much as they are seen— 
and why run into conventional colours, 
where the real are in themselves 
mere pleasing to the eye, and by their 
differences bring conviction. of local 
truth ? 

No. 24. “ Samson betrayed by Da- 
lilah—W. Etty,”—is extravagant, but 
certainly keeps its distance better than 
the otlier of the same subject by Cha- 
lon, which has all the bluster of colour 
that may be conceived. to represent 
confusion. But we will. turn to Mr 
Etty’s “ Sirens and Ulysses,” No. 
122. This is a very large; and in 
some respects a very striking picture. 
The figures and attitudes of the Sirens 
are graceful and appropriate ; but one 
of them. certainly should not point to 
the dead bodies. Mr Etty has, we 
think, here misconceived his author ; 
it is before the exact narrative of the 
event that Homer describes the cruel 
character of the Sirens, and mentions 
their meadows with their dead bodies; 
and if he had not so told it, we never 
should have known the danger of 
Ulysses and his crew—but when he 
comes to the matter of fact, no men- 
tion is made of this, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Sirens would have 


” 


pointed to these objects of disgust, 
which Ulysses must have seen if he 
saw the Sirens, as all is represented in 
the pictare. Besides, their exhibition 
entirely detracts from the charm, and 
from the grace and beauty of the fi- 
gures of the Sirens—all else should 
have been kept out of sight ; it would 
have been sufficient to have known the 
story. But, at all events, the disgust- 
ing objects are too conspicuous. They 
should have been, if introduced at all, 
a sort of after discovery, to indicate 
the danger after the charm of the Si- 
rens had worked. The figures of the 
Sirens do net appear to be well ¢o- 
loured—and perhaps the whole picture 
wants more richness. We greafly 
dislike the anatomical Ulysses ; we see 
no necessity for his nudity ; and his 
immodest display of it. Nor is it 
borne out by Homer. The only in- 
stance in which we so find him is after 
his shipwreck, when he shows remark- 
able modesty, and begs clothes of 
Nausicaa. Nor do we like his ruffiant 
like look, nor see why he should be 
so much larger than the other figures, 
and look as if he had taken the laugh 
ing gas. The picture watts in colour 
somewhat more of the air of incanta- 
tion thrown into it. We think Mr 
Etty, by reconsidering his subject, 
might greatly improve, and make it a 
fine picture. 

‘No. 3]. “ The Grand Canal, Ve- 
nice.-J. M. W. Turner, R. A.” 
Admitting Mr Turner’s genius, we 
can find no excuse for his: absurdities) 
nor can. we speak of them in. terms of 
sufficiently strong reprehension ; but 
it is our critical duty to expose them 
in their glaring folly, lest the example 
of one who has been, and can be great, 
should lead astray the younger artists 
of the English school irrecoverably 
into regions of confusion and bewilder- 
ment of a new chaos. 

We look upon his pictures in the 
present. exhibition as a bold attempt 
to insult the public taste. Whether 
we consider them as. wholes;: or ex. 
amine their component parts, there is 
one equal defiance of common-sense; 
of nature, of art. White brimstone 
and stone-blue are daubed: about in 
dreadful and dreamy disorder. The 
execution is as if done with the finger 
and the nail, as if he had taken a pet 
against brushes: His figures are 
scratched and: scrambled in with less 
resemblance to human-limbs than they 
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usually pretend to. His present freak 
is to bring white into fashion—but his 
white is neither snow, chalk, nor 
white paper—it has'a sort of album 
Grecum aridity. Here we have the 
Grand Canal, Venice, but ’tis no more 
Venice than it is Jericho. In this pic- 
ture there is really one exact portrait, 
and doubtless it was studied. His 
Shylock, an undoubted portrait of 
Punch, the common street Punch ; 
and there he is at the side of the. pic- 
ture as looking out of his box, with his 
very lean and his jointless arms hold- 
ing the scales, while Antonio's fate, 
“like a clipt guinea, trembles in the 
seales.”” Then what strange propor- 
tions we have of figures and their dis- 
tances, and all from the “ Professor of 
Perspective,” as the catalogue an- 
nounces Mr Turner to be. But per- 
haps he is great in the classics. 

«© Magnus Apollo. No. 130. Story 
of Apollo and Daphne.—Ovid's Met.” 


‘* Sure is my bow, unerring is my dart ; 
But, ah! more deadly his who pierced my 
heart. 
* * 


* * 


As when the impatient greyhound slipt 
from far, 

Bounds o’er the glebe to course the fearful 
hare, 

She in her speed does all her safety lay, 

And he with double speed pursues the 
prey.” 


Mr Turner has odd notions ofa 
simile. He makes it precede, and 
thrusts it into the very foreground be- 
fore his figures, and there we have 
such a hare and hound! and to show 
the hound has the poet's. “ double 
speed,” the poor white-livered dog 
Apollo stands stock-still in friddled 
feebleness, and the red-nosed Daphne 
waiting lamentably to be caught. But 
the ground, or whatever we may please 
to call it, of the piece, is neither earth 
nor water, nor any thing that grows, 
or ever grew on it, or init. What this 
earth may be when it shall have been 
baked into. white porcelain, with all 
that is on it crumbling into white pow- 
der, losing perceptibly and impercep- 
tibly all designation and mark, seems 
to be the one great conception of Mr 
Turner's mind, and to that dry disso- 
lution does he make every subject 
yield. Let us turn from the Roman 
to the Greek poet. 

No. 274. “ The Parting of Hero 
and Leander, from the Greek of Mu- 
seus.” This is the dream of a sick 
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genius. None but a gemius could have’ 
been guilty of it; and what a pity is 
it that a genius should have perpetra- 
ted it. It is an indistinct dream, blend- 
ing the ridiculous and the mysterious ; 
yet are there in it the elements of a 
good picture. - Go to a distance, and 
imagine it to be a sketch in chalk as 
a design, and you would expect some- 
thing from it; but what all that white 
has to do in the picture, it would 
puzzle any one to find out, or Mr 
Turner to show; but that he might 
have an excuse for as much white as 
he pleases, he has treated the public 
with No. 480, “ A Snow Storm, ava- 
lanche, and inundation,” but which is 
which, for our life, we cannot tell. 
Has any accident befallen Mr Tur- 
ner's eyes? Have they been put out 
by the glare of his own colours? But 
his ideas of poetical personifications of 
morning and the hours (for such we 
suppose his figures in his Hero and 
Leander to be) are laughably after the 
fashion of Tilburina and her maid gone 
mad, one in white satin, the other in 
white linen. We should have sug- 
gested, instead of a quotation from Mu- 
seus, the dialogue between Tilburina 
and her confidant :— 


‘* Now has the whispering breath of gentle 
morn 

Bad Nature’s voice, and Nature’s beauty 
rise ; 

While Orient Phoebus, with wnborrow'd 
hues, 

Clothes the waked loveliness which all 
night slept 

In heavenly drapery! Darkness is fled. 

Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 

And, blushing, kiss the beam he sends to 
wake them. 

The striped carnation,and the guarded rose, 

a pike: Nop a rds te ig and all 

The tribe of single and of double pinks! 

CONFIDANT. 
Be comforted, sweet lady, for who knows 


But heaven has yet some milk-white day in 
store!” 


We do not like Leslie’s Charles II. 
and the Lady Bellenden. There is 
nothing in it—the subject not worth 
painting, or at least not told, so as to 
be interesting. What little interest 
there might be, is too divided among 
figures equally prominent. Weshould 
have wished to have seen a good 
portrait of William IV. Sir D. 
Wilkie is unfortunate in his No. 67 ; 
it, as Thompson says,  waxeth very 
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warm.” There are seven pictures b 
Sir D. Wilkie in this exhibition, 
painted more or less in the same man- 
ner, and it is very peculiar. It is, 
perhaps, nowhere so striking as in No. 
119, “ Mary Queen of Scots escaping 
from Lochleven Castle.” The group- 
ing of the figures is admirable, they 
tell the story well, and there is, in fact, 
something in the tone that is very 
happy; but it strikes us as having 
great defects. ‘The principal interest 
should be in Queen Mary; but beauti- 
ful Queen Mary is so very ordinary a 
creature in figure and feature, that we 
care little about her, unless we think 
out of the picture; the face is long, 
ill-shaped, and even mean; surely the 
ill-formed nose has too great length. 
If Sir David had authority for this 
portrait, he should have suspected it, 
and imagined a better. The general 
effect would be good, if it were not so 
greatly injured by the waxy texture ; 
flesh and draperies are all of the same, 
without distinction. Poor Mary, as 
well she may, looks in a dreadful state 
of perspiration; but why all should 
be dripping, and that even to the coats 
aud stones, is a mystery, which even 
poetry, that sometimes puts all Nature 
in a melting mood, cannot sufficiently 
account for. This is a whim Sir 
David has fallen into; he has been 
aiming at something or other so long, 
that he does not see he has not reached 
it, nor clearly what he has reached. 
Every part of the picture looks wet, 
and not with the pleasantest vehicle. 
It is conspicuous likewise in his “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,” No. 431, who 
seems to have on a tin coat, covered 
with wet wax. We fear the use of 
varnish. In 144, “ The Empress 
Josephine and the Fortune-teller,” 
there are two very sweet children, the 
rest of the picture is weak and washy ; 
was there a necessity for making the 
Empress look the silly coquette? In 
his No. 358, “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” the expression of the charac- 
ters is worthy the hand of the master ; 
but we like not the prevalence of the 
drab colour ; and perhaps the painting 
is not quite clear. We wish we could 
persuade Sir David to re-examine his 
theory of colour, and compare his own 
works with the best of the old masters, 
who unquestionably worked upon prin- 
ciples, which, if now known, are in 
abeyance. He has so much power, 
so much facility and execution, and so 


much real knowledge of his art, that 
we greatly lament the annual encroach- 
ment of whimsies upon his better judg- 
ment. There is much flattery in the 
world of art; Sir David may have his 
share, and not hear the unfavourable 
remarks that are yet made, and made 
with truth. _ If, upon thought and re- 
flection, he finds our remarks just, he 
will have more reason to thank, than 
be offended at our seeming severity. 
We have great respect for Sir David's 
genius; but we love the arts, and, ac- 
cording to our ability, will tell the 
truth. These latter remarks we would 
likewise extend to one we greatly ad- 
mire, E. Landseer; but we admire 
him not in all, and suspect he is run- 
ning very fast into a style and manner 
inferior to his powers, and likely to be 
injurious to the English school; for 
he is too much admired not to have 
imitators. We wish he were chiefly 
the painter of fables. His animals, 
especially his dogs, are of the fabulous 
days of sop, when they could speak, 
and in this he is poetical. How 
pathetically beautiful is No. 112— 
‘¢ The old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.”’ 
There is honest grief. What a tale 
of bygone familiarity, duty, and mutual 
affection, does that creature’s head 
exhibit, watching at the coffin of his 
master. Itis a very touching picture, 
admirably painted, and with a tone of 
colour consonant to the feeling; by 
some oversight the foot of the animal 
is omitted, or too faintly marked in 
the shadow. No. 303, “ Spaniels, the 
property of the Earl of Albemarle,” 
and 325, * Friends,” are of the same 
charming fabulous power. Other pic- 
tures there are of his, which are evi- . 
dently meant to be of higher preten- 
sions, but they please us not so well. 
They show more painting, more put- 
ting together, and manual dexterity ; 
but they have not the feeling and 
Nature. If we may use an ill term, 
and with a little softening of its force, 
we should say they are flashy. Even 
the execution is a trifle too flippant, 
and yet to our eyes they are tame, 
almost insipid ; after the first look there 
is nothing for contemplation in them ; 
and there is a something in the colour. 
ing that is positively disagreeable ; 
rhaps, too, they are in too light a 
ey. What we object to in the 
colouring is a manner of setting off 
the strong colours by the contrast of 
drab. Stanfield has much of this, and 
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there are too many imitators of both. 
No. 186, * Return from Hawking,” 
has too much of this light drab, op- 
posed to violent colour, This picture 
is what would be ealled beautifully 
painted ; but to our eye it rather wants 
vigour. The figures are certainly 
weak, No, 160, “ The Highlands,” 
is in the manner of a vignette ; it is a 
sort of procession over a bridge, the 
Highlands in the background, The 
background is disagreeably light. 
Nor do we like the grouping of the 
figures; nor do we see any reason why 
the picture should not be extended to 
an indefinite length, which is certainly 
an error in composition ; for we hold 
that every picture, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, should frame in 
itself. We look upon this and the 
former picture as a display of dexterity, 
te which more important things are 
sacrificed. We fear the ready capti- 
vation of this style of auctioneering 
painting, as we should call it, where 
every thing is “put up” to Mr Ro. 
bins's display pitch. 

We had once hopes that landscape 
would have been revived in Calcott, 
now Sir A. W. Calcott, and a more 
fit person to bear this royal mark of 
honour there is not. How beautiful 
are his sea-coasts—they have the very 
marine and salt impregnated atmos- 
phere, and are redolent of health and 
freshness ; but we have none of these 
now. He has caught the fashion, and 
is a painter of localities ; yet not alto. 
gether is. For here is No. 104, 
“ Raffaelle and the Fornarina." This 
is very agreeable and unpresuming, 
the attitudes easy, and the repose 
pleasing ; perhaps the background is 
too light ; and why should the Forna- 
rina be so dark? and why should not 
Raffaelle be more graceful and more 
handsome, more like his known por- 
traits? Perhaps there are authorities ; 
but if so, they make the portraits less 
pleasing than they might be, and we 
confess we wish other names had been 
given them. We could not but ob- 
serve how much more true keeping 
there is in the colouring of this picture 
than in most of the portraits in the_ 
exhibition. The fact is, a painter of 
external nature has a better under. 
standing of this part of his art; for he 
is better acquainted with the effect of 
atmosphere upon every tint, and he 
ean place his figures out of doors. 
His No. 179, “ Becco, on the coast of 
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Wilkie is unfortunate in his No. 67; 
it, as Thompson says, “ waxeth very 
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Genoa,” is very sweetly painted; for 
mere locality it is pleasing ; but there 
is nothing poetical either in the sub. 
ject, or the manner of treating it. 

No. 154. * Aurora, painted for a 
compartment in a eeiling of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum,.-H. Howard.” Mr 
Howard has been painter to Aurora 
and the Hours so long, that he thinks, 
perhaps, he has a right to make them 
a little older, forgetful of their light. 
ness and immortality. This is a 
failure ; and we would remind him of 
the old song as a motto, “ The heavy 
Hours are almost past,” and yet these 
stick, and do not pass on. ‘This is a 
proof that practice, if confined to one 
thing, is not always perfect, 

No. 193, * Arundel Mill and Cas. 
tle.—The late J. Constable.” We 
cannot consider this picture finished ; 
and it is therefore unfair to exhibit it, 
As far as it goes, it has all the defects 
for which poor Mr Constable was lat- 
terly remarkable. We were very 
sorry to hear of his death—we had 
criticised his pictures very freely, and 
we think justly, and were in hopes he 
would have lived to recover his repu- 
tation as a painter, Does not this 
show that artists cannot afford trifling 
with the pursuit—they cannot return 
to the true path when they would? 
We believe that Mr Constable was 
very well informed in all matters of 
art. He is therefore a loss to the 
profession. It is not likely that his 
later style will have many admirers 
nor imitators, We can scarcely ac- 
count for the vagaries of art into 
which many really clever men have 
fallen, in which they seem totally to 
have lost themselves. We are sorry 
Constable is gone ; some of his earlier 
pictures were both sweetly and vigo- 
rously painted. 

No, 138. “ Scene in the Greek 
War. Selling Captives. —C. L. 
Eastlake, R.A.” We do not think 
Mr Eastlake has done justice to him- 
self in this picture; it is weak, and 
yet conspicuous, and the captives 
want interest. There is too mueh 
display of costume, and not a due 
subordination kept up in the distribu- 
tion of the figures, so that they crowd 
upon the eye, claiming too equally 
observation. -We think this a speci- 
men of the false style of the English 
sehool in historical subjects. 

No. 202. “ Change of Pasture.— 
J. Ward, R.A.” Part of the back- 
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round of this picture is pleasing 
pata We never greatly admired 
Mr Ward’s overcharged muscular 
bulls. They are hard and wiry, and 
we doubt if they are true to nature ; 
but never having attended a show of 
prize-cattle, we speak with diffidence ; 
but this specimen does not encourage 
us to become feeder, nor to attend 
Smithfield. But what strange per- 
versity of misconception can have in- 
duced Mr Ward to follow his own 
“ignis fatuus”’ of allegory, and, worse 
than all, his sacred subjects? Was 
ever such a destitute poverty as his 
« Plenty, No, 215, Study of a head 
for the Waterloo Allegory!” and 
how strange his description—* She is 
absorbed in a rapture of thankfulness 
in the prospect of being about to pour 
out her full horn upon Britannia and 
her attendants.” Vide Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Allegory, by De 
Victun. Sydney Smith (the Reve- 
rend) talks about being absorbed by 
the bishops as no very pleasant thing ; 


. perhaps he had seen Mr Ward’s agony 


of the absorption. The figure seems 
first to have been parboiled, and is in a 
semi-vanishing state. How strange! 
Then again, at another look, we doubt 
if she has not been drunk on the pre- 
mises, and is looking for another 
horn to spill over poor Britannia and 
her attendants. We seriously think 
the hanging committee are greatly re- 
prehensible for the insult to religious 
feeling in admitting Mr Ward’s No, 
446, * Intercession—Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” As a work of art, it has not the 
slightest pretensions to merit; and a 
more wretched conception of so su- 
blime a subject never was perpetrated 
upon canvass. The committee are 
greatly to blame. 

We are sorry to find Mr Lee great- 
ly fallen off this year. He has three 
pictures—we looked for them in the 
catalogue with some hope. He is 
strangely forgetting what landscape 
should be. ‘There is nothing enga- 
ging in his scenes at this Exhibition, 
nor are they agreeable in colour. His 
320, “ The Coast of East Lothian,” 
is painful to the eye.. The surface of 
the earth never did assume this ap- 
pearance—it is like a drab cloth seen 
through white muslin. But his 402, 
“ Ferry-boat on the river Thames,” 
made us wonder what he could have 
seen in the scene to have tempted him 


to paint it, It is a disagreeable dis- 
play of white and drab clay, most un- 
inviting water, and trees such as we 
never wish to take shelter under. Is 
there no natural richness of soil and 
foliage within reach—no scene of 
quiet repose, of refreshing green, that 
we must batten on moors and swamps, 
or get sun-baked upon chalk and clay ? 
We hope Mr Lee is now again at the 
more romantic river beds—among the 
hills—for whose beauties he” once 
seemed to have an eye and taste. 

No. 241. “ Desdemona interceding 
for Cassio.—J. R. Herbert.” Oh! 
what an Othello; we excuse him for 
strangling Desdemona, for loving sueh 
a fellow. ‘‘ Oh, Desdemona, Desde- 
mona, oh!" Othello! a thick vulgar 
black! and certainly not a Moor— 
would we could have no more of Ve- 
nice in any shape; but this is by far 
the worst. 

No. 235, ** The English harvest ; 
a dream of the olden time; Plough- 
ing—Sunrise. J. P. Knight, A.” 
This is very sketchy, but very like 
Nature—a little more work, and atten- 
tion to texture, which such subjects 
require, would have greatly improved 
this picture. We dislike not the in- 
troduction of the artist—it identifies 
him with the scene and the spectator 
too. The tree behind him is bad ; his 
team and plough not very well drawn, 
too thick and shortened, Every part 
is a little too crude—but there is pro- 
mise in the picture ; and it would ap- 
pear that Mr Knight dares think for 
himself, for it is not an imitation. 

We now come to Mr Martin’s great 
picture of the Deluge. No. 403, 
“ The Deluge. J. Martin.” We 
have nothing whatever to do with Mr 
Martin's quarrel with the Academy, 
and rejoice that he has laid aside all 
angry feeling, and has become an ex- 
hibiter. But we are sorry we cannot 
congratulate Mr Martin nor the Aea- 


‘demy on the particular picture which 


he has chosen to exhibit. Mr Martin 
has a very peculiar manner. But we 
doubt if he has ever closely and tho- 
roughly reasoned with himself on his 
own style. We will venture to make 
a few preliminary observations before 
we make our remarks upon the pic- 
ture before us. It appears to us that 
works of sublimity should, above all 
others, be most simple—should avoid, 
as much as possible, being cut up into 
a multiplicity of. parts — otherwise 
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there cannot be the strong, vivid, por- 
traying of the grand idea ; and that 
such subjects should be treated with 
awful and appropriate colour, great 
breadth of light and shade, and, above 
all, should have a characteristic bold- 
ness, we would almost say, audacity 
of execution ; as if the hand, speaking 
without presumption, were creating 
the grandeur it has to bring forth, 
that the whole should burst into reali- 
ty without effort. Now we think Mr 
Martin has never so considered the 
manner of portraying sublime sub- 
jects. The effort, the appearance of 
miniature, and elaborate handling in 
his pictures, is most painful, and de- 
structive of all greatness—but when, 
upon examination, we find the detail 
to be the almost endless repetition of 
the same parts, with scarcely any va- 
riety, the original conception is lost in 
the infinite littlenesses that present 
themselves over every inch of the can- 
vass. The colour, we said, should be 
awful and appropriate ; but here, like- 
wise, is variety required, or it is all 
one mass, meaning nothing. The 
great faults of Mr Martin seem to 
originate in his misconceptions ofthese, 
we may call them, principles of great- 
ness; and we would the more urge 
him to review his notions on this sub- 
ject, because we recollect, before the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
on arts and manufactures, he stated 
that the cost of time and labour be- 
stowed on his pictures necessarily ren- 
dered them so expensive, that he could 


not follow the art with profit, or the - 


expectation of patronage. Now we 
firmly. believe if he were to bestow a 
tenth part of the time and labour, 
dash away more freely, and leave 
more to the imagination, one source 
of the sublime—we firmly believe he 
would paint much better pictures,better 
please both himself and the public, and 
obtain the patronage he would merit. 
The Deluge has all the defects we have 
mentioned. We know notat first what 
it is—at any distance where such a 
subject should be seen it is nothing— 
it looks like a large polished dark ja- 
panned tea-tray, over which some red 
ink and cream had been spilt and run 
into streaks ; we never think of any 
thing sublime. It may be chaos in- 
deed, but a japanned chaos, which, to 
our surprise on inspection, is no chaos 
at all, but an elaborate repetition of the 
same pattern over every inch of it, 
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without the slightest attempt that we 
can perceive of any general effect as 
a whole. We have heard of a moun- 
tain of a mole-hill, but here is one of 
an ant-hill, and all the ants at work, 
To us all this is the extreme of little- 
ness—the repetition of the parts is 
ridiculous ; but on examining again, 
we find strange things, as we must 
expect, but in the dark mass it is some 
time before we find them. We shall 
never see a deluge again, but if we 
were to see one, we are sure it would 
contradict Mr Martin. We should 
see at one glance and half an eye the 
thing at once, and we should see no- 
thing but the deluge. © We never 
should, or could see, nor stop to see a 
millionth part of the things Mr Mar- 
tin shows us, and never should think 
of asking whether they were there or 
no. We doubt if, in the partial flood- 
ing of Sidmouth, the celebrated Mrs 
Partington ever took an inventory of 
her goods. But Mr Martin stands 
amid the great deluge of the world 
perfectly unmoved, and catalogues its 
chattels like an appraiser, though three 
bloody moons,—and why three ?—are 
staring him in the face, as well as they 
can, through their veils—nay, like the 
Parisian police, he takes miniatures of 
the inhabitants of the earth, who sit to 
him very patiently before their last 
dip. The water is very ambiguous, 
and is certainly very tame in its fury ; 
and we have a striking phenomenon, 
—the water engendering lightning. 
Here, indeed, are all the elements, but 
none very actively doing their duty, and 
an apologetic veil of midnight creeping 
over the whole, so that after long ga- 
zing we are in the condition of the old 
woman in the nursery tale, who thought 
it high time to walk home. ‘“ Water 
won't quench fire, fire won't burn stick, 
stick won't beat kid, kid won't go, so 
’tis almost midnight, and home I must 
go.” Wehave no notion of such sub- 
limity. 

We were very sorry to see No. 465, 
* Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore.—F. Danby.” It is of a young 
lady traversing the country unharmed, 
with a jewel of great value on the top 
of the wand. The subject is good— 
the principal figure is very pretty. 
But when we recollect what Danby 
has done in the “ Opening of the 
sixth seal,” a truly sublime picture, 
and painted with great strength and 
spirit, we deeply lament the falling off. 
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We know not what is become of that 
picture—we wish it was preserved, for 
that is real sublimity. Peg. 

We were very much struck with 
No..479, Bohemian Gipsies,—D. 
Maclise, A.,”’ not because we like the 
subject, or the picture, as a whole, but 
because there is in it great promise, 
and a power over the figure unequal- 
led in the exhibition ; all the sky and 
background is too light, nor is general 
effect attended to, but there is a very 
great power of delineating character, 
and the painter seems to have the ready 
skill to draw the human figure in all 
imaginable attitudes. There are two 
strongly marked figures in the fore- 
ground, that are excellent. We ex- 
pect greater things of Mr Maclise. 

No. 487. ‘ Testa of the Madonna 
del Arco at Naples.—P. Williams.” 
This sends far into the background all 
specimens of the gaudy school ever 
seen. How many artists must be ready 
to die with envy at the sight! Our 
eyes could not see it long, but for the 
short time.we could bear the blaze, 
there appeared good drawing, group- 
ing, and painting. 

No. 502 plunged us, in imagination, 
into Norwegian wilds. This picture 
of Mr T. Fearnley’s is not, perhaps, 
quite vigorously enough painted for 
the subject, yet is it the nearest ap- 
proach to landscape in the exhibition. 

We well know the beautiful scenery 
of Clifton, with its terraces and woods ; 
and seeing the subject in the catalogue, 
No. 515, and by J. B. Pyne, we ex- 
pected a very grand view of local sce- 
nery. We were strongly disappointed. 
It is a mean subject, poor objects oc- 
cupying the greater space; without 
character, very poor and thin ; with no 
colour, disagreeably white. Mr Pyne 
is aman of great talent, and we can- 
not imagine in what sick fit he painted 
this picture. 

We cannot afford space for more 
remarks—we doubt not there may 
be good pictures we have not no- 
ticed—we have remarked freely upon 
those that chiefly attracted our atten- 
tion, and perhaps they are fair speci- 
mens of the English school. We have 
purposely avoided speaking of. por- 
traits as portraits—they are so many, 
and so like each other in general, that 
the task would be endless. Nor is it 
our province to criticise sculpture: we 
would, notwithstanding our ignorance 
of that art, say, that we thought sculp- 
ture much more advanced than paint- 
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ing, and ‘were very much struck with 
a little statue in marble, representing 
Love disguised as a Shépherd,—J. 
Gibson, R.A. 


“* Chi crederia che sotto umana forma, 
E_ sotto queste pastorale spoglie 
Fosse nascosto un Dio?” . 

L’ Aminta di Tasso. 


—we, in our dreams, far out of dull re+ 
alities, would readily say, we believe. 

We made some remarks on the Suf- 
folk Street Gallery, but it would only 
be fatiguing to revert to them now ; 
and as that Gallery is, perhaps, but a 
reflection of the academical blaze, 
what we have already said may suffi- 
ciently show the state of the arts among 
us. May they prosper !—that they 
may, artists should know what is 
really thought of their works, without 
flattery. We lament to say, that we 
have every reason to believe that some 
whom we do not now admire, are in- 
curable, and will rather be out of 
humour than do justice to our criticism, 
and will ascribe motives we have not. 
We have no motive but the promotion 
of art. We have spoken out plainly be-_ 
fore, and will again if we live ;*and as 
long as a great R.A. can obtain more 
ardent admirers and higher prices for 
every monstrosity, we must expect 
monstrosities will grow. We recol- 
lect an anecdote in point :—Poor old 
Walter of Hereford, good and worthy 
creature as he was, who knew every 
body, and whom every body knew, the 
collector of ‘drawings, told us once 
that he ordered a head in pencil of a 
celebrated draughtsman of tliat day-; 
when it came home Walter objected 
to a wart in the face; the artist took 
it away, and brought it back again 
with two warts. It was sent back 
again to be rectified—they were to be 
taken off, not put on. - It came back, 
however, with three, and so on, till the 
whole face was so covered with warts 
there was scarcely room for another ; 
and finally, with this message, that 
“ifthe pleased he might go to an old 
woman and have them charmed off for 
sixpence a-piece—but that if he, the 
artist, put on one more, he woul 
charge him double price.” sje°lnt 

So we shall not be surprised. next 
year to find for every fault we have 
found, a great increase, they having 
strangely multiplied already ; and we 
sincerely hope some very inconsiderate 
persons may be found to pay double 
price for them. 

4 
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You wish to know my history, my 
dear Fanny. If the delineation of 
vanity and its vexations, of pride and 
its humiliations; of affection and its 
disappointment, can wile away a frown 
of ennui from that pretty forehead, 
and mingle, perhaps, some instruction 
with the little amusement it may af- 
ford, my task, albeit a painful one, is 
gladly undertaken. 

Now; puss !—you have had a very 
good breakfast—go to sleep! there! 
on my knee, and don’t entangle my 
silks. 

You can scarcely remember my mo- 
ther—your grandmother—Fanny? no 
indeed—how should you? She died 
before you came into the world. But 
you have often heard me spéak of her, 
and I daresay you, know, that she 
eloped from a boarding-school, when 
searcely fifteen, with Sir Francis Har- 
good, a dashing young baronet of two- 
and-twenty, who stole her heart with 
his silver.spurs and black moustaches. 

My mother was only sixteen when 
she was brought to bed of me; and 
yery angry, as I afterwards heard, Sir 
Francis was, that it wasn’t a boy in- 
stead of a girl,—for he had plenty of 
broad lands, though his income was 
narrow enough, his property being 
mostly mortgaged to meet the over- 
whelming debts which his youthful ex- 
travagance (for he was very gay and 
in the most expensive circles) had ga- 
thered round him. However, it could 
not be helped now, and being natural- 
ly an easy-tempered man, he was soon 
reconciled to the disappointment ; and, 
though I do not think he was ever ve 
fond of me, he always treated me wit. 
great civility—almost, indeed, kind- 
ness—which, I fancy, was the nearest 
approach to parental affection he was 
eapable of. 

Ido not recollect any appearances of 
real love between him and my mother, 
though I never saw them quarrel; to 
be sure, he. always called her “ my 
dear,” and I remember to have seen 
him give her a kiss sometimes when he 
was leaving home for a month’s shoot- 
ing ; but, further than that, there were 
none of those little endearments and 
reciprocal confidences which I have 
often heard of as the sweetest joys of 
the married state. But, after all, I 


dare Say those joys exist moré in fancy - 
than reality ; for my part, I know I 
have many thoughts which I should 
hesitate to confide even fo you, my 
pretty niece! much more to a man. 

Perhaps, indeed, miy mother was not 
a woman calculated to inspire affection. 
She was haughty and commanding in 
manner, and, in her presence, the easy 
Sir Francis sank into a complete non- 
entity. Yet she was very beautiful ! 
—the counterpart of yourself, my little 
love !—just the same luxuriant, richly- 
brown hair; and the same full hazel 
eyes, and small mouth, and perfect fi- 
gure! but she did not dress as prettily 
and simply as you do; neither did she 
dance (to my mind) near so gracefully 
as you, though she was generally con- 
sidered a perfect dancer ; she laughed 
a good deal more, but did not smile so 
often or so gladly as you. 

For the first eight or nine years of 
iny life I saw very little of my mother; 
though, during the winter months 
while we lived in the country, she 
used to have your mother (who was 
born two years after) and me, brought 
in every day after dinner, to eat a slice 
of pineapple, and drin Pap ’s health 
(it was the fashion to drink healths 
then) in half a glass of claret. Butin 
summer, when we went to London, 
we scarcely ever saw her more than 
once or twice a-week, when she yisited 
the nursery to give us each a eold kiss 
and say to nurse, “ I hope they are well 
and good ?’’—if the answer was in the: 
affirmative, she left the room with an- 
other kiss to each; if not, she gave 
orders for summoning the physician, 
and omitted the kiss for fear of in- 
fection ! 

But as I grew older, and approaehed 
the usual period of emancipation from 
governesses and music-masters, I was 
admitted much more frequently into 
my mother’s presence; and the in- 
creased interest she seemed to take in 
my pursuits and attainments was as 
surprising as gratifying to me. L-was 
not then aware of the accession of im- 
portance which a showy and accom- , 
plished daughter brings to a woman of 
fashion ; of the splendour reflected by 
a high connexion; and the compara- 
tive ease of filling a drawingroom 
when a beauty may be among 
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the fixed stars of the social galaxy. 
The sagacious nods and mysterious 
whispers touching a “ good match,” a 
«‘ suitable connexion,” and a “ splen- 
‘did catch,” which succeeded every 
mark of approbation bestowed on my 
mode of dressing, or my improvin 
voice, fell, at first, unmeaning an 
wearisome on my ears; but, by de- 
grees, the connexion between a “ good 
match” and a good figure—a “ good 
catch” and good looks, perfectly recon- 
ciled me to the term, and I soon began 
to think that the one was a desirable 
and requisite consequence from the 
others. 

Ugly and crooked as I am now, 
Fanny !—nay, don’t contradict me, 
child !—to you I daresay my looks are 
welcome and pleasant, because you 
love me, and love * looks not with the 
eyes, but with the mind” —but to others 
I know I am erabbed, and withered, 
and loathsome—and I care not to 
think it! I have done with vanity 
now!—but if was not always so !— 
these dim eyes, and sunken cheeks, 
and withered hands, have been stars, 
and roses, and snow, in their day; and 
vows of love and adoration, which were 
to triumph over time, and change, and 


death, have been breathed ere now at 
my feet, and Heaven called to witness 
oaths whose performance Heaven has 
yet to see; but it matters not—* at 


lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove 
laughs.” 

You are not “ come out” yet, Fanny! 
—it's a bad plan to bring girls out too 
young, and I often tell your mother 
so. The gentlemen are apt to dismiss 
all serious thoughts in addtessing a 
very young débutante, and proposals 
are never intended—nothing beyond 
a flirtation! Then, when she reaches 
a proper age, she is exposed to the 
dangerous imputation of being older 
than she looks. People will say, 
“this is absolutely Miss So-and-So’s 
third season, and only see how young 
she looks !—depend uponit she rouges!” 
—and thus the poor girl is condemned 
to unmerited neglect by the thought- 
lessness of another in hurrying her too 
soon before the eyes of the world. 

My mother was a consummate ma- 
neuvrer, and well aware of the dis- 
advantages of a too early début ; she 
was also a blue, and had reduced the 
art of mancuvring to a ngs sys- 
tem of philosophy, on which she de- 
livered het sentiments with the autho- 
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rity, atid ti the Jinptiage; of a Locke 
or 4 Batot. She took, caré that I 
should tot cothe out before I had at- 
tained 4 sufficiently dignified and wo- 
manly appearance to command a pro- 
per degree of respect from my ad- 
mirers ; and I was earnestly exhorted 
not to encourage, or, indeed, permit, 
any thing approaching to flirtation, ex- 
cépt in younger sons, and that rarely. 
“‘ Flirtation, my dear Mary,” observed 
my mother, with great earnestness, 
‘¢ flirtation in match-making is like a 
wrong note in a concerted piece—it 
puts out all the performers ; and over- 
turns at once the pleasing fabric of 
harmony which has so careftily been 
raised. A man never thinks a second 
time of the girl he flirts with—she has 
amused him for half-an-hour, just as 
the ballet or the pantomime has, and 
is as soon forgotten; for there is nd 
impression so transient as that of mere 
amusement. When you Haye once as- 
certained the eligibility of your ad- 
mnirer, put a stop at once to all light 
advances, or you will find, too late, 
how fatal is your forbearance. Study 
well the character of the mian-yott have 
marked for your own,—if he is silent, 
talk to him ; if he is talkative, listen 
to him; if he is vain, flattet him; if 
he is familiar, repel ; if bashful, en- 
courage him ;—yet let not your re- 
pulse be too forbidding, as your eti- 
couragement should not be too warm; 
by the one you unloosé the chains you 
have woven, by the other you draw - 
them too tight and they break ; but 
there is a kind of felicity in choosing 
the proper medium, which the educa. 
tion I have given you, and the tact 
you naturally possess will best instruct. 
« And do not imagine that, like 
most mothers, I lay an interdict upon 
younger sons and flirtations ; on the 
contrary, though I do not recommend 
ou to seek or invite them, yet I would 
y no means advise you to shun them 
altogether ; for the more admirers a 
girl has the more she attracts, and the 
greater emulation she excites; and a 
ponneer son nay often prove a power- 
ul engine in rousing jealousy or pique 
in ha bevest of an ade? brother, of 
the efficacy of which weapons every 
woman of tact is well aware. And 
now, my child, before you enter on 
your new path; let me give you two 
maxims, which I can only regret were 
not sooner aegniret as, with my attrac- 
tions (and I flatter you, Mary, as much 
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-as myself), I might have made a match 

a ly one which youthful 
folly dictated. They are the golden 
rules of life—the open-sesame of en- 
joyment— 

«© Money is power,— 

«¢ Power is the true source of hap- 

piness.” ie ae 

I well recollect we were sitting in 
my mother’s dressingroom ; her toi- 
lette was not completed, and, as I 
looked into her face when the last word 
passed her lips, and. saw the deep 
wrinkles in the as yet unrouged cheek, 
and met the-spiritless glance of the 
languid eye, 1 unconsciously asked 
myself if these were the traces of hap- 
piness! but even then the magic tint 
was applied, and the question and the 
wrinkle were alike forgotten. 

The unusual gravity and philosophi- 
cal precision with which my mother 
had pronounced her homily made a 
deep impression on my youthful mind, 
and I ardently longed to obtain the 
same title to advise which her tact and 
experience had given her. 

I came out with every advantage. 
‘Under the auspices of Lady Francis 
Hargood how could I fail of success ? 
Not a fold—not a plait—was without 
its definite object in promoting the har- 
mony of the ensemble ; a pin more or 
less would have marred all; an extra 
droop of the feathers would have 
amounted to absolute deformity ! for 
I was perfect in perfection, and “ on 
avestal robe a speck is contamination.” 
A royal ball was selected as the worthy 

stage of so hopeful a débutante, and 
the admiring and envious gaze of a 
whole host of aristocracy, “ the expec- 
tancy and rose of this fair state,” 
greeted my entrance as an event in the 
history of the evening. Royalty itself 
was pleased to bestow audible enco- 
miums on my beauty, and a gallant 
prince solicited my hand for the first 
dance. Blushing and trembling, I went 
through the measured movements of 
the minuet, scarcely even conscious of 
the flattering whisper which resounded 
on every side. I forgot at once all 
‘the artificial airs and studied attitudes, 
to the practice of which so many hours 
had been devoted; my motions were 
timid, yet graceful; and I blushed with 
pleasure as I listened to the honied 
compliments of my royal partner, as he 
led me to a seat at the conclusion of 
the dance. Oh, the exultation of that 
moment !—how my heart did beat ! 


My mother, too, seemed pleased and ‘wi 
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satisfied, and I could almost have mis. 
taken her proud looks for the glances 
of affection, had they not been accom. 
panied by a whispered admonition 
* not to droop my head so much, or 
nobody could see me.” It certainly 
was no part of my nature to wish to 
hide my charms; few young ladies are 
so unversed in Scripture as to “ put 
their candle under a bushel,”’—at least 
they always “ let their light shine be- 
fore men.” 

My first season was a series of  un- 
interrupted triumphs. I might have 
wafted a first-rate round the globe 
with the tempest of sighs which were 
breathed around me, and the innumer- 
able compliments of my innumerable 
adorers might have supplied the con- 
fectioners, for an indefinite period, with 
honey and flummery. 

In fact, my conquests were far too 
easy. Lwas sated with admiration, and 
would have given worlds to meet with 
a glance of indifference or even con- 
tempt. I piqued myself on my wit and 
conversational brilliancy, but brillianey 
and wit were thrown away on hearts 
already won; and if they were exerted, 
it was to undo, not to rivet, my chains. 
I almost wished I had not been quite 
so beautiful, that my mental charms 
had been more called into play. Itwas, 
no doubt, very satisfactory to see the 
execution which a glance could make, 
but a too easy victory becomes insipid 
and uninteresting. The homage which 
attended me began to sound dull as a 
thrice-told tale ; the buzz of admira- 
tion which greeted my appearance 
made me think of a charity school ; I 
took to quizzing as a relief, and amu- 
sed myself with making trial of the 
tempers of my admirers in every pos- 
sible way. First there was old Sir 
Jenkins Lamb, a conquest which my 
mother learnedly designated as rather 
an ovation than a triumph ;” a man 
who had made a million on the Stock 
Exchange, and by dint of spending 
half his income on his dinners for 
other people to eat, had attained the 
enviable privilege of being admitted, 
as a butt for stray wit, to all the cote- 
ries of the west-end. The poor man 
was as bashful as a schoolboy, and his 
efforts to make himself agreeable afford- 
ed me infinite amusement, and I en- 
couraged his attentions for that reason, 
in an inexcusable degree. The old 
gentleman, at length, absolutely made 
7 ea in form, and urged his suit — 
with an apparent confidence of SUCCESS)! 
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which I scarcely knew whether to be 
angry with or laugh at. “ I remem- 
ber once,” observed my antique ad- 
mirer on that interesting occasion, 
“© ] remember once having a risk of 
L.40,000 gn a speculation in the Spa- 
nish bonds which was daily expected 
to fail, and I can assure you, Madam, 
my anxiety on that occasion was 
scarcely greater than that which I now 
experience for my speculation in the 
matrimonial bonds, he! he! he! yet 
my fears proved unfounded,—I got my 
money back, principal and interest 
(a chuckle), and perhaps Dame For- 
tune will befriend me still (a grin). 
I am alittle older than you are, young 
lady, it is true; but I am willing to 
pay a good premium on my deficien- 
cies. See here,” and he dragged forth 
a huge, antediluvian, red-leather poc- 
ket book, whence he carefully extrac- 
ted a piece of paper, which he handed 
to me, with a most business-like air ; 
“here I have made out an abstract of 
my capital, as it is at present appro- 
priated, and all I ask in return is 
your pretty self, our accounts will be 
balanced then.” - 

“‘ My dear Sir Jenkins !”’ exclaimed 
I, attentively perusing the document 
before me, which was written in-a 
round, clerk-like hand, which made my 
flesh creep to look upon ; “ this is very 
kind of you !—*‘ Long and short annui- 

* ties—34 per cent consols—Exchequer 
bills’-— Yes, I see it all! Can I ever 
sufficiently thank you for this genero- 
sity, you dear, kind, old man ?—One 
million pounds !—dear me !—I can 
scarcely imagine such a sum—but 
how did you guess this was my birth- 
day?” 

« Ma~am—eh!—really Madam!—I 
—I don’t think—I beg your pardon, 
Madam,—I fancy we don’t understand 
one another, Madam,”’ faltered the 
amazed old gentleman, on whose mind 
some sense of evil was gradually break- 
ing. 

“Come, my dear Sir Jenkins,” I 
said, “I am quite conscious of the 
sensitive delicacy you manifest, and 
look upon your gift as doubly valuable 
on that account ; but surely, my dear 
sir, you need not feel embarrassment 
in bestowing your generosity on one 
who has always been accustomed to 
look upon you almost as her grand- 
father !”” 

By this time I had wrought up the 
poor man to a perfect agony of fright 
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and dismay. I saw that his bashful- 

ness was about to succumb to a more 

powerful feeling—that an explanation 

was starting to his lips (most probably 

in the straightforward garb of amercan- 

tile transaction), and averted the pro- 

saic infliction by a masterly stroke. 

‘* But, my dear sir,” I continued, in 
my softest tones, yet with proper 
magnanimity, ‘‘ you must not compel 
me to accept of such princely kind- 
ness. I know you can well afford to 
bestow it, but I cannot affordto accept 
it. I cannot allow myself to be so in- 
debted to any one—even you, much as 
Ireverence you! Come, now, you real. 
ly must take it back—now I will make 
you take it. But I'll tell you what 
you shall do! here’s a pen and ink ; 
now I want a set of pearls for the Re- 
gent’s ball, and they will be doubly— 
trebly—valuable, coming from you ; 
so write me out an order for one little 
thousand pounds, and I'll get a set and 
wear them for your sake! Now, you 
can’t say I am too proud to receive a 
kindness from a true friend.” 

Sir Jenkins Lamb looked very 
sheepish, but he was too bashful to 
refuse, and I considered his temerity 
lightly punished. He afterwards mar- 
ried his housekeeper, a woman far 
better suited to his tastes, and possess- 
ing much more intrinsic merit than I ; 
but they were uvc happy for all that, 
indeed, I do not believe, if we could 
look behind the scenes, we should find 
any marriage really happy. Menarein- 
capable of understanding the depth and 
purity of a woman’s affection ; love is 
the merchandise of her heart, and if 
it meets with no exchange, she pines 
and dies, but in secret and in silence! 
slowly, perhaps, butsurely ; unmarked, 
it may be, by others, but felt by her- 
self—oh ! how bitterly ! 

My next admirer was more difficult 
to deal with. Lord Arthur Trevelyan 
was a young man who entertained such 
a lofty and unbounded admiration for 
his handsome self, that it was next to 
an impossibility to persuade him that 
any fair one could look upon him and 
live ; our tender hearts were all his 
own ; palpitating to win his smile, and 
shrinking, chilled and despairing, from 
his frown. His single look of appro- 
bation exalted us into the seventh 
heaven of earthly beatitude, and from 
his glance of indifference “ hope with- 
ering fled, and gladness sighed fare- 


. well,” -He carried a miniature of him- 
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self enamelled on his snuff-box, and 
wore his own hair in a diamond locket 
round his neck. 

More sensible than Narcissus, who 
died for self-love, Lord Arthur Tre- 
velyan lived and breathed solely in the 
strength of the same feeling. His 
egotism was, verily, sublime in its 
vastness! Nothing seemed too mighty 
for its ambition—too hazardous for its 
daring—too vast forits capacity. He 
was regal in his stupidity—awe-inspi- 
ring in his folly—magnificent in his 
conceit !—a gorgeous fop—a stupen- 
dous fool—a majestic bore. Such was 
the being who now condescended to 
east a gracious smile on my insignifi- 
cant charms. 

It was at my second ball that I be- 
came aware of the felicity that was in 
store for me. Lord Arthur was stand- 
ing about three feet from the otto- 
man on which I was seated, conversing 
with a sickly, bashful young man with 
whom I had danced the first dance, in 
consideration of his being heir to sixty 
thousand a-year, ‘¢ and possibilities.” 
I was well aware of the importance of 
the said Lord Arthur, who was well 
known to me by report, and had been 
highly edified in listening to the cri- 
tiques which he dealt out most lavishly 
and audibly around him. 

** Ah! there’s the Duchess of Gin- 
ger!” observed his lordship—* she’s 
desperately in love with me, poor soul! 
But when I look at her every feeling is 
merged in compassion for her husband. 
That’s Miss Wilson Pelham—I ra- 
ther patronised her once ; but Icouldn’t 
stand those green feathers—they throw 
such a livid shadow over one’s com- 
plexion !—By Jove! Lady Caroline 
Morris still!—_when will that woman 
learn to take a hint? JI told her the 
other day that there was nothing more 
detestable than a dish over-seasoned— 
especially a standing one—now could 
any thing be more evident in its ap- 
plication? My dear Miss Eden, I’m 
enchanted to see you looking so di- 
vinely!—Do you know why Miss 
Eden never smiles? she’s afraid of 
cracking the enamel, which hides such 
a multitude of sins. Mrs Johnston, I 
declare !—well, that woman’s effron- 
tery is something amazing! a crim. 
con. and a morning visit are pretty 
nearly synonymous with her :—yet I 
disconcerted her once—by asking after 
her husband! she had quite forgotten 
that there was such a person. Faith! 
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Stanhope, that’s a pretty girl! wh 
ane is she ?” fore Vis lordship’ 
eye-glass was turned towards me. 

“Hush! she hears nd whispered 
the timid youth, remarking my blushes, 
—‘ she’s a daughter of Lady Francis 
Hargood—just come out :—isn’t she 
beautiful ?” 

‘* A daughter of the Hargood, is 
she ?”? observed Lord Arthur, without 
in the least lowering his tone—* ah! 
I thought I recognised the features !— 
the girl is certainly very passable :— 
not badly dressed either—to the mo- 
ther be the praise, of course. The 
Hargoods are quite worth knowing— 
capital dinners—first-rate chef—good 
taste, good wine, and good family! 
You must introduce me to yon sylph, 
Stanhope. I like to encourage juve- 
nile merit.” Upon this he seized the 
unwilling youth, and dragged him to- 
wards me to perform the requisite ce- 
remony— which, however, he took 
wholly upon himself to execute. 

But in attempting to patronise me, 
Lord Arthur Trevelyan had grievously 
overshot himself. I possessed sufli- 
cient spirit to feel indignant at the cool 
impudence with which he impressed 
upon me the magnitude of his conde- 
scension, and suflicient tact to suppress 
that indignation till a fitter opportu- 
nity of displaying it—which I tacitly 
resolved should not be far distant. 
With this view I conned over my mo- 
ther’s lessons with renewed industry, 
and determined to select Lord Arthur 
as a worthy object whereon to prac- 
tise them. I flatter myself that I was 
no unapt pupil—nay, that I carried 
out the theories of my instructress to 
a perenee unattained even by her- 
self. 

My first endeavour was to pique the 
vanity of Trevelyan, and I found this 
a task which demanded my highest 
powers. 

I affected a surprising rural simpli- 
city—blushed as often as I could, and 
turned the conversation on wild straw- 
berries and new milk. I expressed 
infinite disappointment at not having 
found the streets paved with Fer 





gaye an animated account of the Lord 
Mayor's show, and asked his lordship 
if he could tell me where the best 
blackberry jam was to be procured—I 
couldn’t eat my breakfast without it. 
To complete the character, I showed 
myself ‘perfectly ignorant of the re- 
nown of Lord Arthur Trevelyan— 
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calling him by ‘different name eve: 
time T addressed him, and obstinately 
omitting his title. The all-conqnering 


beau was completely at a loss. At 


first he seemed disposed to treat me 
with sovereign ontempt, but I an- 
swered his disdainful look with a smile 
of such ineffable sweetness that he was 
transported, spite of himself, into a 
glance of admiration! This was re- 
ceived on ury part with an air of sim- 

leindifference which perfectly stunned 
fin I followed up my advantage by 
exclaiming with a lively air—* Now 
Mr Tressilian—by the way, are you 
related to Tressilian jn that charming 
Kenilworth? (no answer beyond a 
look of indescribable indignation)— 
now do, like a nice man, run and fetch 
me an ice! this room is as hot as our 
brew-house at Ashton—do you brew 
your own beer, Mr Tressilian ?” 

‘* Madam!” began the horrified 
beau, rising as he spoke, and giving 
me a concentrated look of pity, dis- 
gust, and fury, rendered unspeakably 
ludicrous by an air of ineredulous 
amazement thrown over the whole— 
“ Madam!” 

‘«* Oh, my dear sir!” interrupted I, 
with a bewitching smile, ‘do not look 
socross, or you will spoil all the pleasure 
of the evening. I dare say it is not 
customary for gentlemen in London, 
especially those moving in and adorn- 
ing the higher circles—(here Lord 
Arthur reseated himself) to superin- 
tend such domestic affairs; but with 
us rustics,” J said, laughingly, “ it is 
a source of amusement, when no other 
pleasures are near, to occupy our 
minds even with the mystery of brew- 
ing!—be convinced for yourself, my 
lord,” I added, turning to him with a 
fascinating smile, and an air of simple 
dignity— come and see us at Ashton 
Park when the London season is over : 
—you will find, I belieye, excellent 
shooting on Papa’s preserves, and we 
can afford you every possible facility 
for breaking your neck— first-rate 
hunting, and first-rate hunters !—as 
for the brewing—it is true, when other 
occupations are wanting, I have re- 
course to it sometimes as an amuse- 
ment,—but I trust Lord Arthur Tre- 
velyan may supplant its attractions,” 
I said with a smile and a blush—* and 
now, my lord, may I ask for your 


. arm to join my mother, who, I per- 


ceive, is moving to depart—I no 
idea it was so late }” 
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By each aioe mixture of flat- 
tery and indifference—enconraging 
him by the one, and piguing his va- 


nity by the other—did I at length 
suceeed in throwing my chajns oyer 
the towering head of ‘Lord Arthur 
Tree, Fe hecame my avow 
admpirer—begged my acceptance 
Teavad comued M ciattes of Fine 
self, which was graciously refused ; 
and actually condescended to languish 
through a quadrille by my side, haying 
previously a upon me the 
magnitude of his kindness by ciyilly 


declaring that ‘ it was very rarely he 
committed such a barbarism as to 
dance.’ ; 

‘* Your lordship, then,” observed J, 
with an ajr of provoking indifference, 
* means fo insinuate that I am a har- 
barian ?””— 


‘*I1” exclaimed the disconcerted 
beau, in puzzled hewilderment, “ No 
— Bo my soul !—did I ?—imppssible, 
most beautiful Miss Hargood! how 
could I have been such a brute ?”— 
and here his yoice died away in re- 
ceding murmurs, while J quietly con- 
versed with my mother’s partner, who 
was standing up on my left, leayi 
my own completely ossified wit 
amazement. 

But | soon grew tired of Lord Ar- 
thur’s egotistical homilies, and deter- 
mined to bring matters to a conclusion 
as speedily as possible. 

_ There is no more delicate mancuvre 
in female tactics—none more misun- 
derstood or more easily disconcerted 

than that of forcing a man to propose! 
In all cases it is an uncertainty, in 
many an impossibility; and it is, 
moreover, a science in whieh not even 
general rules cap be laid down, inas- 
much as it is made up of ever-varying 
minutiz, wherein the slightest inaccn- 
racy may ruin the whole; and the in- 
finite diversity of human nature must 
render every individual case more 
liable to such inaccuracy. Perhaps the 
greatest requisite is a perfect know- 
ledge of the character of the man you 
would bring to your feet, and it is very 
seldom, save with such shallow minds 
as that of Lord Arthur Trevelyan, 
that this knowledge can he aeqnired ; 


_and, until it is acquired, to lay down 


rules for proceeding would resemble 
the celebrated receipt to capture birds, 
by patting salt on their tail! Mrs 
Glass’s advice is probably the best— 
§ First catch your hea.” 
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her husband! she had quite forgotten myself perfectly ignorant of the re- 
that there was such a person. 
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But with Lord Trevelyan, though 
by no means a marrying man, the task 
was not so difficult. Of him it might 
truly be said that he had not a second 
idea ; for, various as were the ramifica- 
tions of his thoughts, they all must, de- 
cidedly, have come under the head of— 
Number One! Excuse the vulgarity ! 
If any thing partook of his affection, 
it was his mirror ; and the best way of 
gaining that affection was, like his 
mirror, to present nothing but himself 
' to his view. If any one commanded 
his respect, it was his tailor; and the 
best way of winning that respect was, 
like his tailor, to invest him with 
charms—not his own. Such was the 
man I had to subdue, and such the 
models I took to imitate. With such 
a man, and such models, how could I 
fail of success ? 

It was the last evening of the season 
that I selected on which to give Lord 
Arthur his coup-de-grace ; I had no 
intention of submitting to be bored by 
him at Ashton. Accordingly, all my 
powers of flattery were exerted to se- 
eure his respect, all my powers of 
fascination to obtain his homage, and 
I soon perceived that my endeavours 
were crowned with success. Already 
had 1 extorted from him two smiles 
and a very near approach to a sigh, 
and he had absolutely so far forgotten 
himself as to make three several ob- 
servations solely applying to me! 
This phenomenon was unmistakeable, 
and I commenced operations imme- 
diately, by drawing him into a critique 
on the company present, an amuse- 
ment which his Lordship was always 
happy to engage in. 

“ What a beautiful girl Lady 
Georgina Wilson is!”’ said I, as that 
young lady passed us in the cuurse of 
a promenade. 

‘“‘ Beautiful!” exclaimed his Lord- 
ship, evidently lost in admiration of 
his own nails, which he was minutely 
surveying. 

“Lady Georgina Wilson,” I re- 
peated, in a louder tone ; ‘is she not 
beautiful ?” 

«Ah! the Wilson? 
very passable !” 

« Oh, beautiful!” said I, with af- 
fected energy. ‘ Have you no taste, 
Lord Arthur ?” 

“TI trust I have,” answered his 
Lordship, with affected indifference, 
but stung to the quick by the question ; 
then added, with an air of gallantry, 


Passable ! 
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and a declination of the head meant 
for a bow, “and when I confess an 
unbounded admiration for Miss Har. 
good, I think I may safely lay claim 
to the possession of it.” 

«* Your lordship is very good,” I 
said, with a smile meant to express 
that his compliment was received as 
such, “but I must still uphold the 
beauty of Lady Georgina. * Who its 
that very fine young man she is dan- 
cing with?” Now I knew who it 
was fully as well as his Lordship. 

The glass was instantly raised, and 
a momentary glance directed towards 
the object of my curiosity. 

«* That,” said Lord Arthur, after 
his scrutiny was over, “is the Marquis - 
of Sandys, eldest son of the Duke of 
Hauton, a man who makes up for the 
shortness of his pedigree by the length 
of his rent-roll. You call the Marquis 
a fine young man! I am sorry I can- 
not agree with you.” 

‘«* Of course not,” said I, laughing, 
‘‘ you men are all so jealous of one 
another”’ 

“ Lord Arthur Trevelyan, Miss 
Hargood,” interrupted my admirer, 
with a look of ineffable majesty, 
‘*is above jealousy !” 

«1 allow it—if any man is,” I re- 
plied. But I cannot help thinking 
the Marquis of Sandys and Lady 
Georgina a very striking pair.” 

« They will be a striking pair, ere 
long, I do not doubt,” observed the 
exquisite, smiling faintly at his very 
original wit. “ It is said they are 
about to commit the bétise of marry- 
ing—most consummate folly! Don’t 
you think so, Miss Hargood?” 

** Not the most consummate,” I 
replied, laughing. “ But, perhaps, 
next to remaining a bachelor, it ma 
be classed as a very great folly.” 

‘‘ Next to-remaining a bachelor! 
Why, in the name of Heaven, how 
would you have a man act who 
wishes to escape the charge of being 
a fool ?” 

«‘ Why, do as you have done,” I 
said, with a look of feigned surprise 
at the question, “ choose the lesser 
evil—marry. Nay,” I continued, 
checking the contradiction which was 
bursting from his astonished lips, and 
the laughter which rose to mine— 
““ Nay, my Lord, do not think me 
rude—but I really must ask for an in- 
troduction to the future Lady :Tre- 
velyan. I have heard so much of her 
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amiable qualities that, I can assure 
you, my admiration—my respect, I 
mean—for the man who could make 
so noble a choice amid so many splen- 
did ones he might have commanded— 
who could turn from the high con- 
nexions and proffered wealth which 
sought his acceptance on every side, 
to the far deeper riches—yet how far 
less appreciated, save by noble na- 
tures—of affection, virtue, and un- 
gilded beauty,—my respect for that 
man has increased, as my knowledge 
of his many~ virtues has increased ; 
and I cannot offend him when I add, 
that without such a consummation, all 
those virtues would be aimless and 


- incomplete—a set of reasons without a 


result !—a noble theory devoid of 
practice !—melancholy proof of how 
precious the treasure, and how weak 
—how contemptible—how criminal— 
the waste!” 

My words and looks were as of one 
inspired. The high sentiments I 
uttered had wakened kindred feelings 
in my breast, as a consummate actor 
identifies himself with the character 
he represents, and I have no doubt I 
looked truly fascinating on the occa- 
sion. The erudite sentence, too, with 


which I had concluded my speech, - 


was well calculated to make a deep 
impression on my shallow-minded ad- 
mirer, who gazed on me the while 
with looks of silent respect and un- 
bounded admiration. 

The effect I produced answered my 
expectations. His Lordship was be- 
side himself with joy at having obtain- 
ed such high praises from one whom 
he regarded—(and very justly, my 
Lord)—as so fastidious; and over- 
whelmed with horror when he consi- 
dered how soon I must discover his 
unworthiness of them. Under these 
circumstances what idea could more 
naturally present itself than that of 
proposing to me?—to one who an- 
swered so exactly to the description of 
the supposed intended!—who was, 
like her, beautiful, amiable, and poor ! 
—thus at once proving that his merit 
was not below the ideal I had painted, 
and enhancing my admiration by con- 
ferring the noble honour on my un- 
worthy self! 

I read these thoughts in his face as 
clearly as if they had been expressed 
in words, and quietly and securely 
awaited the event. 


His Lordship’s working features at 
length settled into the self-satisfied 
smile of a person who has made a 
resolution to do something magnani- 
mous. He looked at me and sighed. 
I looked down and bit my lip. He 
observed the first motion, and drew 
his chair languidly nearer. I met this 
move by a fixed stare, an accomplish- 
ment in which I eminently excelled. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life, 
Lord Arthur Trevelyan lost all con- 
fidence in himself :—he hesitated, 
stammered, twirled his tortoise-shell 
eyeglass, and, at length, came to a 
dead pause, only interrupted by cer- 
tain guttural sounds, which rose every 
now and then to his lips, like the 
last dying-speech of a surfeited duck. 
This would never do. I gave him a 
softer glance, and dropped my fan to 
relieve him. He started at the sound, 
and, stooping forward to pick it up, 
hissed out, in the tone of a man who 
has staked his estates on a game at 
ecarté, and may be supposed to be 
doubly tormented by regret at his 
folly, and an insatiable longing to 
include his wife in the bargain— 

“ A—-a—Miss Hargood—a—a—lI 
—propose””— 

«*« What >” asked I in a quiet tone, 
as he paused for breath. 

‘‘ Miss Hargood,” continued his 
Lordship, who was gradually recover- 
ing from this unnatural state, ‘ you 
have expressed your admiration for 
virtues which have not as yet been 
brought into action ;—which have, 
till now, been hidden from the world 
in the sanctity of my own breast. 
Your observant eye has discovered 
their existence, which I had imagined 
to be a secret between myself and my 
—my ”—Here the prettily-turned sen- ‘ 
tence was arrested from the deficiency 
of an idea:—his Lordship supplied 
its place with a pinch of snuff, and 
proceeded—evidently acquiring fresh 
confidence, as he listened to the musie 
of his own vain tongue. ‘* My dear 
Miss Hargood—you will rejoice to 
hear it—I am not engaged to be mar- 
ried !” 

“¢ Ts it possible!—I am very sorry,” 
—I exclaimed, with a look of feigned 
amazement. 

“‘ Very possible, fair creature ; ” 
answered his Lordship, placing one of 
his sharp elbows, with familiar non- 
chalance, on an arm of the chair m 





but stung to the quick by the question ; 
then added, with an air of gallantry, 
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-which I was seated. ‘ And perhaps 
it is equally possible for a pretty 
young Naty, not yery far off, to allow 
me to prove that her opinion of my 
good qualities is not incorrect.” 

« I never could make out a riddle, 
my Lord,” replied I. « But perhaps 
you'll be kind enough to repeat it 
again, and I'll ask my friend Julia 
Ma nard to guess it: She’s famous 
at those sort of things—quite a sphynx! 
and so clever! You know she wrote 
that little jeu d’ esprit, ‘ The peacock’s 
Proposal ?’ ” 

‘* Beautiful creature!—how can 

ou thus delight to torment me?” 
interrupted his Lordship, endeayour- 
ing to look sentimental. “ You know 

ow I dislike that Maynard. Well! 
it is your turn now—but, remember, 
mine will come.” 
- In a German drama the probable 
stage direction for mouthing this 
prep speech might be—“ playfully 
and with meaning ;” but Lord Arthur 
Trevelyan was an original—he scorn- 
ed the trammels which confined other 
men; and on this occasion, as on 
most others, the expression of his 
features was any thing rather than 
playful, and totally without mean- 
ing. 

“IT do so love the country !” ob- 
served his Lordship, waxing roman- 
tic. “ The beautiful music of the 
birds!—the lowing of the cattle!— 
the humming of the bees!” He was 
evidently thinking of the honey- 
moon. 

« Why, Lord Arthur!” I exclaim- 
ed, “ you told me only two days ago 
that you detested it!” 

“ Did 1? Howvery strange! But 
then in your society’ — 

« Ah! Itrust you will enjoy Ashton. 
It is a delightful place—so romantic! 
—just the scene for a love-match to 
choose !”” 
~ Tt will just suit me, then.” 

«« Oh, you are going to be married 
then, after all!—and to that amiable 
girl, too? I knew I was right!” 

«I have not yet been refused,” 
said his Lordship, with as confident 
an air, as if he was hinting at the Day 
of Judgment. 

“« To ask would, of course, be su- 
perfluous !” I observed. 

“ Ah!—true!—very odd that!—I 
really don’t think I have asked yet ; 
so, Miss Hargood, you've only to say 
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troduction to the future Lady Tre- 
velyan. I have heard so much of her 
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yes, and we can inform your mother 
of our intentions immediately.” the 

* Then JT am to understand that 
your Lordship does me the honour 
to propose tome?” said I, suppressing 
a yawn. 

* Of course—to whom else ?” 

“ T really was not quite sure—your 
attention has been so equally divided 
between the third finger of your right 
hand and myself, that I was just calen- 
lating on which side the chances might 
be. But since your Lordship has been 
so explicit, I shall endeavour to be 
equally so. J will mot accept your 
Lordship—don’t stare so, it’s uncivil— 
because I would not wish to encroach 
on such a deyoted affection as that of 
your Lordship to yourself—because 
am fond of yariety, and would, now 
and then, prefer a new subject in con- 
versation—because, being a woman, I 
have a fancy to unite myself to a man, 
and not to—your Lordship. Good 
evening, my Lord !—we shall be de- 
lighted to see you at Ashton.” 

I left him, not daring to look at the 
effects I had produced. It is needless 
to say that we did not see Lord Arthur 
Trevelyan at Ashton. I never, indeed, 
either saw or heard of him afterwards, 
save in the explanatory intelligence 
that, in a fit of desperation, he had 
procured himself to be elected Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

But why, my Fanny, should I re- 
late to you all the similar scenes (and 
they were many) which I got up? I 
have before told you that I grew tired 
of the ease with which my conquests 
were achieved, and you must he well- 
nigh tired of the narration of them. 
But was there not one, you will ask, 
on whom my wandering fancy could 
rest its flitting wing in happiness 
and love? Was there not one of the 
hearts, prostrate before my feet, whose 
tender throbs found an answer in my 
own? Could J—a woman—nurtured, 
as we are, in dependence—strong but 
in affection, and weakest, most assail- 
agth—could I 
steel my heart for ever to the fond 
prayers which were breathed around 
me? Could I pass, fancy-free, thro h 
the garden of youth, untired by the 


dazzling glitter of its varied flowers, 
undesirous of the gentle repose which 
wooed me to its arms, unthinkin 


of 
the coming time when those ‘rahe 


flowers would wither in my path, and 
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I might seek in vain for the sheltering 
rat eich a clouded sky and a sigrken- 
ing sun told me it were vain to seek, as 
it was impossible to forget ? Alas! no. 
I confessed myself a woman—I felt 
that I loved! 

** My dear mamma!” I observed 
one morning, taking up a card which 
lay on the table, “ where have you 
picked up such ap aristocratic ac- 
quaintance? Phoebus, what a name! 
‘Mr Jacob Huggins, T-—— Street. 
Camberwell!’ Where, in the name 
of horror, is Camberwell?” 

‘«* The acquaintance annoys memore 
than I can tell,” replied my mother, 
‘“‘ but peculiar circumstances render it 
necessary. Mr Huggins is a man who 
has made an immensity of money in 
the iron, or the linen trade—I forget 
which ; and is some connexion (ex- 
tremely distant) of ours. Fortunately 
for us, the man has a large share of 
the vulgar admiration for rank and 
title, and, I have eyery reason to de- 
lieve, will make us his heirs, if it were 
only for the posthumous satisfaction of 
being described in the newspapers as 
having left the bulk of his splendid 
fortune to his cousin, Sir Francis Har- 
good, Bart., &c., &c., and we are not 
in a condition to surrender such a pros- 
pect for the sake of a mere prejudice of 
fashion. I shaJl, therefore, be obliged to 
show them some civilities—perhaps to 
submit to some in return—but I shall 
take very good care not to bring them 
in the way of our own coterie, I have 
just sent them an invitation to dine 
here, en famille, on Thursday next ; 
but, if you desire it, you need not show 
yourself, and I can make an excuse for 
your non-appearance.” 

“On Thursday next ?— what a 
bore! Young Fred. de Tracy asked 
leave to call, and I had intended to let 
him stay dinner, as he has just returned 
from the Continent, and may be amus- 
ing in the character of Travelled 
Monkey !—but here is your messenger 
returned. Let us see what Mr Hug- 
gins means to do.” 

The footman here entered, bearing 
a note folded exactly square, and evi- 
dently, from the jagged edges which 
had been wetted to facilitate the se- 
paration, written on half a sheet of 
foolscap, reduced, by no means mathe- 
matically, to the proper dimensions. 


_ The address was thus worded :— 


“ To Lady F. Hargood, Bariess, 
* Grosvenor Square, London,” 
and the contents ran thus :— 


“ {dear Lady, 

«© Your note to ask self and husband 
to dine with you on Thursday, the 
15th instance, was received sate, and 
much obliged. An invitation from 
our friend, Mr John Lewis, Broad 
Street, City, also for same day, came 
in just at the very identical moment 
with your Ladyship, and by cuance was 
first opened by husband, who always 
opens the notes whoever they are. He 
thinks it most honourable and justest 
to accept the one first come to hand, 
and goes to City accordingly, biddin 
me write:and hope not to offend. 
is regular customary on him to give 

reference to first comer—as your 
pe sine knows — first-come first 
served; and, in course, Mr Lewis is 
the man. Husband says, if not goin 
anywhere else, or to Opera, he sh 
be much pleased at seeing you and 
Miss Mary to dine, on Saturday next, 
at half-past four in the familly way, 
which also hopes, 
‘“¢ My Lady, your loving cousin, 
“* Satty Hugeins.” 


** How vexatious!” observed my 
mother, putting on one of her looks of 
concentrated misery. 

‘¢ Of course you go,” said I, * it will 
be highly amusing !”” 

« I see no escaping it, without 
offending them,” she replied, ‘ and 
that I do not wish to do. So you may 
write to accept in my name, Mary.” 

The appointed day arrived, and we 
had reached a dirty green gate, with a 

late thereon, inscribed “ Jeremiah 
gins, Esq.,” before I had well 
made up my mind what to expect in 
the persons of my “ loving cousins.” 
A survey of the surrounding domestic 
arrangements, on alighting from the 
carriage, was any thing but pre- 
possessing. The little green gate, 
which had a most oyster-like aversion 
to being opened, led us into a court of 
about four yards square, traversed on 
one side by an irregulaniy: paved foot- 
way leading to the house door, and on 


the other by a narrow line of mud, 
from whence some miserable holly- 
hocks peered up, in dirty dandyism, 
from amid a humbler canaille of 
bachelor’s-buttons, poppies, and sweet- 
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william. In the centre was a raised 
bed of soil, which I at first took for a 
dirt-pie, some sportive jeu d’esprit of 
my young cousins, but which was 
afterwards pointed out to me as the 
abode of future rose-trees, a secret 
which, for any outward and visible 
sign thereof, must have been solely in 
the keeping of Heaven and Mrs Sally 
Huggins. ’ 
The door was opened to us by a 
staid matron in a red and yellow 
chintz gown and a black silk apron, 
whom I at first supposed to be, from 
her scorched face and tucked-up- 
sleeves, the prima donna of the 
kitchen: but the curtsey, dropped in 
honour of the “ Bartess,”” was succeed- 
ed by an embrace to the “cousin,” 
which there was no mistaking, and a 
truly fiery kiss bestowed on myself 
dispelled at once my lingering doubt 
on the subject. By this fair Hebe we 
were ushered into the drawingroom, 
which presented a coup d’qil such as 
I had never before witnessed. A very 


small fire, defended by a fender at 
least three feet high, was wholly sur- 
rounded by some men ir rusty-black 
coats and various-coloured trowsers, 


whose voices were raised in a confused 
din, which seemed to set every prin- 
ciple of etiquette at defiance. The 
ladies were crowded up in a corner— 
the old ones lost in some weighty 
gossip, the young looking at the 
gentlemen and tittering, while'a few, 
still more juvenile, were seated bolt 
upright with their hands before them, 
much in the attitude of the Egyptian 
statues in the British Museum. 
Above the mantel-piece was hung an 
immense sampler, with a centre-piece 
of Adam and Eve eating the forbidden 
fruit :—Adam was a small, duck-leg- 
ged man, done in bright pink, with 
yellow eyes; Eve adouce, comfortable- 
looking body, also in bright pink, whose 
looks expressed infinite satisfaction 
with the flavour of an apple which she 
held to her lips. His satanic Majesty 
had also his due honours, being hap- 
pily hit-off as a large green snake 
gravely seated on his tail, with a sen- 
timental inclination of the head so 
irresistibly insinuating, as almost to 
induce one to forgive the frailty of our 
great ancestress, in considering the 
immensity of the temptation. Beneath, 
were the following lines, which were 
pointed out to me as the original com- 
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position of the matron Huggins in her 
twelfth year :— 
‘This is Adam and Eve, who took into 
their hand 
The forbidden apple, against God’s com. 
mand, 
And ate the apple; which if they had not 
done, 
They would still have been alive every one. 
But. Satan tempted the woman, and she 
took unto the man, 
And he did eat.—Deny it if you can! 
Saran Horner,—her making.” 
On each side of this interesting me- 
morial was a drawing, with the same 
name attached to it:—the one repre- 
senting a bridge, which would have 
afforded great interest to Sir John 
Rennie, being decidedly a skew one— 
the other a small animal with long 
ears, described as a pet lamb—but, 
except in a very sheepish look, bearing 
little resemblance to that emblem of 
innocence. One side of the room was 
occupied by an ancient sideboard, 
whereon were displayed various and 
strange specimens of white and blue 
china, disposed around an immense 
japan tea-tray with a yellow pagoda 
painted on it; the other rejoiced in a 
dilapidated harpsichord, the cast-off 
victim of some third-rate boarding- 
school, on which lay a fiddle with one 
string, whose cracked sounding-board 
would have forbidden its use, even if 
Paganini himself had been there to 
prove it. 
While still engaged in my scrutiny, 
a couple of folding-doors were flung 
open at one end of the room, throwing 
down two ladies in yellow turbans in 
their sweep, and propelling a youth, 
whom I had not before observed, with 
some violence towards me, so as al- 
most to endanger the safety of my 
chair, which was not, by any means, as 
steady as I- could have wished. 
Imagining him to be some “nice 
young man,” the attorney’s or the 
surgeon’s assistant, I should scarcely 
have looked up in acknowledging the 
bow with which he apologized for the 
accident, had not a superior refiné- 
ment of dress from that of the bar- 
barians around me, caught my eye, 
and induced me to favour him with a 
full glance. He blushed when he met 
my gaze—again bowed, and retreated 
towards a group of ladies to offer his 
arm to a plain-looking girl in black, 
who seemed, somehow, as if she had 
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expected. the  attention—and they 
moved away towards the diningroom 
which the folding-doors had discover- 
ed to the ravenous gaze of the guests. 
I thought I had never seen a more ex- 
pressive countenance!—the features 
were not exactly regular, for the 
forehead was far too high in proportion 
to the rest of the face ; but, being all 
fine, there was that harmony among 
them—the harmony which exists be- 
tween all things: noble—which is far 
more striking than mere mathematical 
regularity. The eyes were deep set, 
and of a liquid black, the nose high 
and aquiline, and the mouth small, yet 
not too small,—and with an expression 
of grave thought, almost melancholy, 
lingering aroundit. The complexion 
was of a light, transparent olive, save 
the lofty forehead, which was of daz- 
zling whiteness, and thrown into relief 
by the masses of dark chestnut hair 
which curled boldly around it. I 
thought I had-never seen so expressive 
a face!—so different from the one- 
idea’d countenances which crowded 
round me at Lady B.’s and Mrs S.’s, 
and the Duke of L.’s!—so different 
from Lord Arthur Trevelyan and his 
shadowy host of imitators! I was half 
angry with myself for feeling so much 
interested. - My thoughts, however, 
were interrupted by the approach of the 
sedate matron of the house, accom- 
panied by a young man in a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, adorned with an 
immense nosegay of dahlias, which 
might have formed a centre-piece at a 
Lord Mayor’s feast,—a crimson velvet 
waistcoat with an immensity of gold 
chain, and a pair of very tight panta- 
loons, perfectly. new and.shining like 
court-plaster :—the wretch also wore 
large topaz studs, carried an opera-hat 
under his arm, and a gold-tipped 
riding whip in his hand, with which he 
ever and anon tapped the heel of his 
boot. 

“‘ Let me introduce the Hon. Mr 
Fitzmaer, to you, Miss!” said my 
loving cousin, taking my hand ; “ he is 
a very genteel young man, dear,” she 
whispered, “ and knows all the grand 
quality—a son of John Viscount 
Dillon of Dillon Hall—you must have 
heard of him.” 

I had heard the name as that of a 
mauvais sujet of the worst description 
—-a man.without an atom of character, 
and who went nowhere except to such 
places as a certain Lady Tichborne’s, 
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and there all the foxes had lost their 
tails. But there was no escaping, and I 
returned his familiar nod and imperti- 
nent stare with as stiff a bow as pos- 
sible, and took his arm to the dining- 
room without replying to his refined 
observation— We shall have a glo- 
rious spread, Miss Hargood,—see if 
we don't!—old Huggins don’t spare 
the shiners.” 

Such a dinner table !—at the top an 
enormous: tureen of pea-soup—at the 
bottom a whole cod,—the centre a 
huge bowl of oyster-sauce, flanked . 
with dishes innumerable of potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, &c.—all Covent Gar- 
den seemed to have transferred itself 
to Mr Huggins’s table!- Then came 
the clatter of spoons, the jingle of 
glasses, the bustling of the hostess, and 
the take-it-easy nonchalance of the 
two. women-servants, the pressing of 
the gentlemen, and the coquetting of 
the ladies, the spluttering of the seald- 
ed and the tittering of the unscalded ; 
altogether it was a scene ‘to dream of, 
not to tell”—and that dream might 
well be classed among the genus night- 
mare—Fitzmaer the leading charac- 
ter. 

The tact displayed by our stately 
hostess edified me much. A poor girl, 
in a constant blush, seated near her, 
evidently little accustomed to the deli- 
cacy of pea-soup, had just, with una- 
bated ardour, raised the first spoonful 
of her third help to her expectant lips, 
when Mr Huggins, addressing “his 
loving wife’’ from the top of. the 
table, exclaimed ‘“‘my dear! let me 
send you some more soup?” “La! 
Mr H.” answered his fair spouse, 
with great indignation, “ d’you think 
I'd be so voolgar as to take two elps 
of soup ?”—the first spoonful of the 
third help remained suspended in mid 


‘air—the deep blush became “deeper 


and deeper still,” the half-open lips 
were closed with a heart-rending sigh, 
and the third help was surrendered, 
untouched, to the eager grasp of the 
delighted servant—her lawful perqui- 
site. ‘ Etiquette!’ I mentally . ob- 
served, “ behold not the least faithful 
of your votaries !”” 

It being the first time I had ever 
tasted. pea-soup, and not finding it 
particularly adapted to my palate, I 
amused myself with taking a survey 
of the beings seated around me. At 
the right hand of my host, and 
occupying his chief attention, sat 
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a lady Whom I cold not at all 
make Ott. She was whiat tight be 
called a handsome—vety handsome— 
wonian; btt of a very large size; and 
rouged & l'oufrance. She was dressed 
in the very extreme of fashion, and in 
the richest manner possible, but with- 
out displaying one particle of taste in 
costume. Her robe of green velvet 
was spoilt by immense wreaths of 
crimson roses twined around it, and 
the splendid emerald which flashed in 
her zone was rendered frightful by 
the sickly glare of the yellow topazes 
which were plentifully disposed around 
it. A blue satin turban, also adorned 
with a topaz aigrette, and looking as 
if it had been arranged rather by a 
ye than a lady’s maid, completed 
the dress and my amazement :—She 
seemed as if she had tndertdken to 
_ prove how much bad taste may be dis- 
playedin a given space—certainly she 
had “ ample room and verge enough” 
whereon to solve the problem. Next 
to her was a little shriveled woman 
in yellow, with a pinched-up mouth 
and hose to match. The rest of that 
Side of the table being occupied by 
some juvenile nonentities, some with 
large ee some small_some with 
pink cheeks, some white—but all 
agreeing inred elbows. I was soon ob- 
liged—from lack of any thing else— 
to recur again to the face which be- 
fore had so much interested me, and 
again to conjecture who and what its 
owner could be. Just as I had come 
to the determination to matceuvre an 
introduction, in order to satisfy my 
curiosity, the male by my side, who 
had all this while been silently doing 
justice to “ Old Huggins’s spread,” 
raised up his eyes from a very dilapi- 
dated leg of a turkey which lay before 
him, and turning to me, with some- 
thirig very like a wink, exclaimed,— 
«* Miss Hatgood !—glass of wine ?” 

Compassionating the man, who had 
evidently never been in lady’s society 
before, I did not refuse, and went 
through the ceremony accordingly. 

«‘ Of course you know Lady Tich- 
bortie! continued the Honourable. 

«* I have not that—pleasure,” I re- 
plied, with some emphasis. 

“ Not know Lady T. !—well I vow, 
I thought every body knowed Lady 
T., nobs and snobs, as we used to 
say at school: A charming woman, 
Lady T., so full of fui—up to snuff! 
lia! Ha! ha! Gad! when she’s got 
the champagne in her she'll jump 


that girl in black, oan 


about lke a two-year Old filly, and 
tio mistake !=nonle of yout mincing; 
mewling, puling girls; what can’t walk 
to tother end of the room without 
fainting by the way, and all that gam- 
mon! And then the dresses !—my 
ge do call that something like !— 

id you ever seé a woman better 
dressed, Miss Hargood ?” 

*‘T never have seen Lady Tich- 
borne.” 

“ Never seen her! Lord love you! 
what have those pretty eyes been 
about? don’t you see that splendid 
woman sitting next old Huggins at top 
yonder ?—she's Lady T. and no mis- 
take !”’ 

The blue turban !—there could be 
no mistake there. I wondered I had 
hot guéssed her by intuition. 

«¢ And who is that lady text her ?” 
asked I, determined to make my com- 
pation useful, if he could not be agree- 
able. 

“¢ Oh that !—that’s old mother Jen- 
kins, the ironmonger’s widow. She’s 
got lots of tin, but is so cursed close! 
I'd bet sitpence now, that yellow 
gown has been altered to meéet fifty 
new fashions before to-night! Now, 
that’s what I call d——d rau don’t 
you, Miss? Money was made to be 
spent, and them as don’t spend it, 
don’t merit it—that’s my maxim !’’ 

“ Very true!” I replied, * and who’s 
at the bot- 
tom of the table?” I had reasons for 
asking this question,—it was thé girl 
the dark-eyed youth had taken om his 
arm. 
« What, she with the napkin to her 
peepers ?” 

“‘ That girl in black, with the white 
handkerchief in her hand at this mo- 
ment,” I said, not understanding his 
dialect. 

*¢ Uncommon tgly !—ain’t she ?”’ 

“« Rather plain!” said I, with some 
impatience, “ who is she, pray ?” 

‘* She was got by Surgeon Price out 
of Sukey Jenkitis, the old yellow 1a- 
dy’s young ‘un, Mrs Surgeon Price 
that is. She’s going to be spliced,” 
added the wretch, sticking his tongue 
in his cheek, and giving me a witk. 

« That young lady is about to be 
married?’ I said, soméwhat hastily, 
feeling a strdnge serisation come over 
me. a ; 

« Ay !—that's the ticket !—gpliced 
to parson Allan’s son—him in , the 
black foggery—you cati’t see 9 
he’s on our side, Some of the wome 
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call hin fnteréstiig dad all that—but 
L say lie’s a chi¢kei—otie of your sof- 
ties who shitks 4 spréé—a fldt—a reg’- 
lar flat!—not 4 man for my money ; 
eh! Miss Hargood!—lI like a fellow 
who can knock about his fives now 
and then—kick up a row and kick 
dowii a beak—up to snuff, eh, Miss 
Hargood ?” 
Having now acquired all the infor- 
mation I wished from my refined com- 
panion, I did not choose to answer this 
interesting appeal, and betook myself, 
accordingly, to the society of my own 
thoughts. Strange! that I should feel 
so interested in one towhom I had never 
yet spoken—who had expressed no 
interest in me! I, who lad received 
with indifference the homage of the 
tichest, the handsomest, the noblest ! 
I—who had smiled an incredulous 
smile as I listened to their vows of 
love, and protestations of affection ! 
I—who had closed with a yawn the 
second volume of the “ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” which all the world had 
“sat up all night to read through !” 
I, in short, who had declared only two 
days ago, that love was meant for 
servant-maids and boarding-school 
misses !—who had quizzed my cousin 
Emily for sighing when her fiancé 


left the rooth—who had dismissed my 


favourite waiting-woman because I 
doubted the possibility of a person 


making herself useful and kissing the ° 


footnian at the same time—who had 
assigned Cupid his throne within the 
folds of a valentine, and limited the 
range of his arrows to the far corner 
of a county ball-room! “ Oh, and I, 
forsooth, in love!” But was I in love? 
I looked, at the girl in black, and 
thought I had never seen so odiously 
plain and vulgar a creature! And 
was it possible Ae could have made 
such a choice? No, no! It was a 
forced match! This surgeon—Price 
—what a name!—had miade a fortune 
by poisoning some rich dowager’s lap- 
dog !—but no !—how stupid I was! it 
was all quite plain! He had married 
Miss Jenkins, the rich ironmonger’s 
only child—I had Mr Fitzmaer’s au- 
thority for it—and she was to inherit 
all the ironmonger’s riches; and the 
plain girl—the odiously plain girl,— 
in black, was her only child, and 
would inherit from her : hat could 
be more clear? And then theclergy- 
. mMan—Allan, a fine old name!—was 
very poor, with a very mancuvting 
wife, and she had forced her son into 
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a faith With the rich irontionper’s 
gtand-child, who was to inhiett tie 
tich itonmongéi’s riches ; and hié, 
pa fellow! liad fesisted as long a8 

@ could, but his poor sick fatlier 
‘looked into his face, till his heart 
was like to btedk,” and he turned 
away, and wept, and consented. Yes! 
I understood it all ina moment! I 
liad the whole scene before me. What 
a beautiful tableau vivant !—the vene- 
rable, grey-headed old man, with his 
look of half-resigned, half-reproachful 
calmness at the scanty comfortsaround ; 
and the bédutifil, noble boy,—his fine 
éyes filled with gushing tears ag he 
gazed on the aged wreck before him, 
and thotight how a word of his might 
give all the luxuries and comforts which 
soften the rude touch ef tiihe—and 
there the sharp, cunning features of 
the gaunt, tawdrily-dressed motlier, as 
she urged oti him the wants of another, 
while she thought but of her own,— 
Oh! papa niust positively give Ha- 
tiilton ah order, and I'll hang it tip 
in miy dressing-room—it will make a 
sweet picture! But, in the mean 
time, was he to be thus sacrificed ? No! 
that he should not be. Sooner than 
that ’'d marry him myself, poor as we 
both are. An introduction 1 shiall 
contrive immediately, and it will be 
hard if I cannot manage to win his 
heatt before otir carriage conies—I 
wish mamnia had ordered it at eleven 
ifistead of ten. Here my reveries 
Wwete interrupted by loud shuffling of 
feet, and cries of * silence! silence ! ” 
Our host had got up to make a speech. 
Mr Huggins was a very little man, 
with a very red face, and on this oc- 
casion it was doubly so; a circini- 
stance which called forth this exquisite 
bit of wit from the Honourable 
Fitzmaer, who gave me a poke wit 
his elbow, and said— 

“I say, Miss Hargood, you’ve read 
Shakspeare ?—look ye !—a speechisa 
thing to ‘ make the green un red,’ eh, 
Miss Hargood! good, ain’t it? ha! 
ha! ha! Now go it, Huggins! hear, 
hear, as we say in the House.” 

‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies!” began 
Mr Huggins, in great trepidation—* I 
rise on this—I rise—gentlemen and 
ladies !—(immense applause)—gentle- 
mei {—and ladies—(hear hear)—I 
rise on this hinteresting occasion to 
congratulate myself, gentlemen !—and 
ladies—(great sensation)—to congra- 
tilate myself and you on the hobjects 
around me!—(loud cheers)—Gentles 
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men and ladies, I am now three-score 
summers and ten, and my beloved 
—my fair—my aged —(‘ no, no,’ 
from the gentlemen,) — gentlemen, I 
ask your pardon—my fair, my_be- 
loved partner is one year older than 
me,—(great agitation among the la- 
dies)—-she has shared with me all my 
inflictions, ladies—whether good, bad, 
or indifferent—(cheers)—like a being 
—an hanimal of neither earth nor 
eaven — (immense applause) — her 
voice has soothed me like the music of 
the spears—(hear, hear, and cries of 
* beautiful!’ from some ladies at the 
bottom of the table)—like the music 
of thespears, gentlemen ! —and ladies. 
(Loud cheers.) _ What, then, gentle- 
men, must be my feelings on this 
overpowering occasion ?—what must 
be my sympathies—my adhibitions— 
my contemplations—in short, what 
d'ye think I’m driving at, ladies and 
gentlemen ?—(sensation)—gentlemen, 
in that lovely—that accomplished wo- 
man—(‘ Oh la, Mr H.!’ from Mrs 
Huggins, and loud cheers from the 
gentlemen)—in that woman, gentle- 
men, I behold the model and person- 
nify of her delectable sex—(thunders 
of applause)—and therefore, gentle- 
men and ladies—(hear, hear)—no— 
not the ladies—that won’t do by the 
way—(loud cheers)—I say therefore, 
gentlemen, let each man fill his glass 
to the brim to the Fair Sex—(immense 
applause)—those comforters under in- 
flictions ! —as the old song says, gen- 
tlemen, ‘ Woman, lovely woman.’ 
(Unbounded cheering, accompanied 
by a loud bray from the Hon. Mr 
Fitzmaer—I suppose also an impor- 
tation from the House.) 

‘Ere the excitement caused by this 
most eloquent speech had subsided, a 
little dapper man in a blue silk neck- 
cloth, yellow waistcoat, and nankeen 
inexpressibles, rose with a consequen- 
tial hem, and was received with voci- 
ferated cheers. I soon perceived that 
this was the orator of the assembly, 
by the “ ready-present” attitude as- 
sumed by the guests in order to be in 
full time with the necessary cheers. 
The little man, after settling the blue 
silk neckeloth, and casting a bland 
Jook around him, thus commenced :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen — (loud 
cheers)—unaccustomed as I am to 
public speaking, I cannot deny myself 
the felicity of rising to congratulate 
you on your good fortune in having 
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just listened to so able a.speech asthat 
delivered by my estimable friend, and 
our generous host, Jacob Huggins, 
(Great applause.) Ladies and gentle- 
men, these are dark and awful times! 
—(sensation)—ladies and gentlemen, 
Iam but an humble individual—(hear, 
hear)—but every man, every English- 
man, ladies and gentlemen—(im- 
mense cheering )—I say every English- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, is entitled 
to think for himself! (Loud cries of 
‘hear, hear.’) Is not this a free 
country ?—(immense applause)—let 
them answer me that! Is not this 
the land of liberty? (Loud cheers.) 
Am I a slave ?—are we all slaves? 
(‘ No! no!’ and immense cheering, 
all the company rising.) Ladies and. 
gentlemen, I thank you for that word. 
No !—we are not slaves! we are free- 
men—we are Englishmen ! (Thunders 
of applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am an humble individual !—(hear, 
hear,)—but, humble as I am, when I 
see our liberties trampled on—our 
privileges as men—our privileges as 
Christians—our privileges as English- 
men—(immense cheering)— despised 
and controverted— then—as a man— 
as a Christian—as an Englishman—I 
lift up my voice in thunder against the 
sacrilegious traitors !—(great sensa- 
tion.) I crush them !—I despise them! 
—lI turn from them !—I loathe themd 
(Immense cheering.) Gentlemen, I 
have done — (hear, hear)—my feel- 
ings overpower me !—but Iam deeply 
conscious that I cannot find a more 
adequate expression for my own feel- 
ings and yours, than in proposing the 
health and prosperity of our generous 
host—omo sum nilo uman, eh me! 
aley numb puto —(loud cheers) —a 
man, ladies and gentlemen, who can- 
not be better described than in the 
language of our great poet :— 
‘ Take him all together, 
We never can look upon any body like 
him again ;’ 
and I can only regret that this office 
has devolved on so humble an indivi- 
dual, and so wretched a speaker.” 
(Loud cries of “no! no!” and un- 
bounded applause.) 

A great many more speeches follow- 
ed, but the two I have given were de- 
cidedly the gems of the evening. 
thought we never should get away; 
but at length some very broad hints 
from ,the young Honourable beside 
me, fairly drove the ladies out of the 
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room, and, with a wretched headach 
I immediately set about bringing my 
love scheme (I must call it so) to ma- 
turity. 

With this view I determined to in- 
troduce myself to Miss Price, the girl 
in black—to attach myself to her for 
the whole of the evening, and thus 
obtain an opportunity of entering into 
conversation with young Allan, who 
would, of course, give all his attention 
to his fiancée. No sooner planned 
than executed! I found her a simple, 
quiet, unpretending girl, without any 
apparent markedness of character, or, 
indeed, any attraction beyond an ami- 
able and unaffected. manner. And 
what was this attraction but a negative 
one ?—I considered Allan as already 
mine. His affection for such a girl 
could have nothing deep, nothing 
passionate in it!—No!—his was a 
mind made for a far higher mate. 
There was ambition in the glance of his 
eye, and the curlof hislip, andthe lines 
of deep thought on his noble brow 
spoke him a dreamer and a refiner. 
The ties which bound him to that 
humble girl were bound while his 
spirit slept—I would awaken him to 
the knowledge of himself, and he 


would spurn them like cobwebs as he 
rose in his new-found vigour ! 

As such thoughts as these chased 
éath other rapidly across my mind, I 
looked at the gentle creature who was 
seated so calmly and unsuspecting be- 
side me, and for a moment a pang 


shot through my breast. Could she 
really love him? Was that quiet 
nature capable of feeling the might— 
the whirlwind might—of passion? If 
so, what misery—what anguish was I 
preparing for her!—perhaps the gnaw- 
ing pangs of blighted affection—the 
dark apathy of despair—the ravings of 
madness—a broken heart!—I shud- 
dered at the thought !—But it was but 
for a moment !—Allan had advanced 
to her side, and I watched the still 
lips, and the placid eye, and saw no 
smile play round the one, no beam of 
joy light up the other—and my pur- 
pose became fixed and indissoluble. 
My manceuvres succeeded as I had 
anticipated. My acquaintance with 
his fiancée opened the way for enter- 
ing into conversation with young Allan. 
I found him shy and reserved in man- 
ner, but remarkably graceful and re- 
fined ; and there was at times a flash- 
ing forth of enthusiasm when the sub- 
ject interested him, which convinced 
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me I had not been mistaken in my 
application of the principles of Lava- 
ter. 

We were speaking of the life of a 
country clergyman, on which I in- 
dulged in a great many common- 
places—not without an object. « It 
is a life,” I observed, addressing my- 
self to him, “ which appears to me 
one of the most enviable !—so removed 
from the stir and bustle of this noisy 
world !—so limited in its troubles, yet 
so unbounded in its influence !—raised 
above this earth in the sphere of its 
duties, yet within it in the exercise of 
them !— it is an enviable life !” 

“It is,” he replied, observing I 
looked at him ; but I saw that the af- 
firmative was yielded more from mo- 
desty of his own opinions than accor- 
dance with mine. 

** I cannot imagine one more so!” 
I continued, determined to draw him 
out—‘* What is the brilliant career of 
the warrior or the conqueror, compared 
to the quiet, unostentatious, but use- 
ful, life of the country clergyman ?— 
the one is the dash, and the foam, and 
the roar, of the cataract—fine and 
mighty child of the tempest and the 
flood, rendered more fierce and mighty 
by the rocks which oppose its course, 
scattering destruction, and terror, and 
awe, in its wild sport, and flinging up 
its spray as if it would dash it against 
the very face of Heaven ; the other is 
the gentle, unobserved streamlet, wa- 
tering and filling with verdure, a thou- 
sand valleys, and giving food and 
health, and comfort to a thousand hu- 
man beings !—Is not my simile a just 
one >’ 

“‘ It may be so!’’ he replied, his eye 
kindling as he spoke, “ but let me be 
the cataract with its foam and its roar ! 
—let me feel myself alone in the might 
of my grandeur !—short though my 
career may be, let it be the shortness 
of the comet's, which is gone ere men’s 
wonder has time to cool. You smile, 
Miss Hargood !—perhaps it is ridicu- 
lous for the son of a poor clergyman 
to speak thus,” he said, with some 
bitterness, ‘“‘ but my feelings were too 
strong for me, and however little 
they may be understood,”’—and here 
he glanced at his fiancée,— I cannot; 
at times, restrain the expression of 
them.” , 

He misunderstood my smile—it was 
of triumph ! 

“‘ There is nothing ridiculous,” I 
said, * in the outpourings of an aspir- 
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ing mind—however cribb’d and ca- 
bin’d for a while by untoward cir- 
cumstances, be assured, such a mind 
will burst its shackles, like straw, when 
it feels its own strength ; and rise from 
each new difficulty, with new vigour— 
« like a giant refreshed !”—I spoke 
with energy and enthusiasm, for I felt 
as a prophetess, foretelling the high 
destiny of the noble being before me. 

« I am sure, Edward,” observed 
Miss Price, quietly, “ a little reflection 
will convince you yourideasare wrong.” 

Edward !—what a beautiful name! 
—I longed to call him Edward. 

In the course of conversation I dis- 
covered that his father had been curate 
of a village not far from Ashton Park, 
and immediately remembered that he 
had heard me my catechism previous 
to my being confirmed. This was 
quite sufficient to preface an invitation 
to Grosvenor Square, which was im- 
mediately given and accepted ; and I 
left the arms of my “ loving cousin,” 
fully persuaded that I had never spent 
so delightful an evening in the course 
of my life. 

s¢ My poor child!” said my mother, 
as I entered the carriage, “ what must 
your sufferings have been !” 

My mother was too confident of the 
firm root which she imagined the prin- 
ciples she had instilledin me had taken, 
to feel any uneasiness from the visits 
of the son of a poor vicar; and even 
if she had done so, the circumstance of 
his hand being already plighted would 
have dispelled it. But she did not— 
the idea never for a moment occurred 
to her—she would as soon have occu- 

ied her attention with Jack the Giant- 

iller, or the Arabian Tales !—disin- 
terested affection was to her as much 
a fiction as any of those amusing fables, 
and the thought of such a thing in a 
child of hers was too monstrous to find 
place fora moment. How well I re- 
membered when these were my own 
ideas! and how I despised them now / 
Yet not exactly despised—I did not 
dare yet to go so far even in thought 
—but I had often caught myself dis- 
puting their accuracy, and calling into 
- question their tendency to promote 
happiness. Already had I read the 
Bride of Lammermoor twice over, and 
I looked upon Lucy Ashton as a very 
weak girl!— J would not have acted 
thus!” I thought, as I closed the mourn- 
ful tale, and sank into reverie; and 
as I thought, the image of Edward 
would reeur to me, and how like he 
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was to the proud and noble Ravens: 
wood! And then how like—how fear. 
fully like—my mother was to the 
haughty Lady Ashton! And was I 
like Lucy ?—the weak Lucy? Oh no, 
* I would not have acted thus,” I 
again repeated, aloud and with energy, 
as if the firmness of my voice was to 
give strength to my resolution. 

In the mean-while my charms had 
their usual success. How my heart 
bounded with rapture, as I observed 
the timid glances of love, the increas- 
ing reserve, the softening voice, and 
the reverential manner of my young 
admirer. ‘ Yes,” I often thought, 
* this is indeed a treasure worth the 
winning. What were the mines of Is- 
takar in comparison with such a heart, 
so noble, so spotless, so devoted.” 
Alas! it struck me not how soon that 
bright dream might be dispelled. I 
took no note of the stern barrier stretch- 
ed between me andhim. I dreamt not 
of the anguish I was heaping up to fall 
on the heads of both. I knew not that 
I was twining tendrils around my own 
heart, but to be torn bleeding from its 
core—that I was weaving the tissue of 
my own woes !—that I wasbarbing the 
shaft for my own destruction !—and he 
too!—I could have borne with the 


sorrows which touched but myself— 
but that he, whom I loved so fondly 


—bear witness, Heaven! for thou 
alone knowest how fondly !—that he 
should be condemned to such pangs— 
condemned too by me !—by me—who 
would have died—joyfully died—to 
save him the anguish of a moment }|— 
it was too much! Yet I live—I still 
live ! 

There was another—a humbler 
heart—too, which was involved in the 
ruin I had prepared. As I was driv- 
ing up Regent Street in an open car- 
riage—Edward (I called him Edward 
now) seated by my side, and engaged 
in a very animated conversation with 
me—I observed him suddenly become 
pale and then red, as he bowed, with 
a very embarrassed air, to some one 
on the causeway: Not without a 
twinge of jealousy, I instantly endea- 
voured to discover, amid a crowd of 
pedestrians, who it was who had ex- 
cited such emotion in my Edward. I 
had not long to lose myself in con- 
jecture. _ Never shall I forget the look 
of anguish which distorted the plain 
features of Susan Price (Irécognised 
her immediately) as she glanced for 


a moment at our gay equipage as if 
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darted along the smooth street ;—it 
was but a moment, for she caught my 
eye, and turned away with a proud 
gesture which stung me to the quick. 
But it was not then that that look 
brought anguish to my breast:—No ! 
I turned lightly away, and even smiled 
as I hummed the old air— Why let 
the stricken deer go weep!” — for 
prosperity had hardened my heart. 
But when that breast was the dwelling- 
place of remorse—the bitter home of 
wo—the expression of that face, 
writhing in the intensity of its anguish, 
would recur again and again to my 
startled imagination, and I shuddered 
as I thought that my own misery was 
a just—yet a feeble—retribution for 
the pangs I had so wantonly inflicted 
on a heart, as true and far more de- 
serving than my own! 

Need I tell you, my own Fanny! 
how those godlike visions were de- 
stroyed? Do not ask me to repeat to 


you that dreadful scene, when a mo- 
ther,—forgetting all the ties of nature 
—of kindred—of affection, —raised 
her voice to curse her-child—her first- 
born child!—how my spirit shrank, 
appalled, from those awful words, and 
I lay, for — senseless and motion- 


less, under the fierce struggle between 
death and life! And ask me not for 
him. Would to Heaven he had died! 
but Heaven willed it not. For him 
was reserved a darker doom;—for me 
adeeper despair! Isaw him but once 
again—he knew me not! That noble 
mind had fled from its beauteous tene- 
ment, and I heard but the incoherent 
ravings of a manacled idiot! And 
how | longed—yea, even prayed !— 
to join him in that fearful cell !—to 
sear off from my brain the memory of 
the past, even if the scorching iron 
were left to seethe for ever in the fur- 
rows it had ploughed up !—But it 
might not be!—I fulfilled a juster 
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doom. I have seen the vanities, which 
were the very food of my former ex- 
istence, leave me—an object of scorn 
and derision :—I have seen friendship 
aud affection wither and die round my 
path !—I have watched the bright com- 
panions of my youthful years sink, 
one by one, into the grave lamented 
and forgotten ;—like lights which 
have gone out and left darkness but 
for a moment, till their place was the 
place of another!—I have seen the 
eyes which have smiled on me glazed 
with the dark hand of death ;—the 
lips that have spoken words of love, 
cold and senseless to my kiss ;—the 
hands that have blessed me, motion- 
less and unyielding to my warm pres- 
sure sand what have [ to do with 
life? For me it has no joys—even 
affliction has lost its sting ! and I gaze 
listlessly around me, shunned by all, 
and avoiding all, like a being whose 
part is finished on this restless stage— 
who is felt to be an intruder—a guest 
who has overstayed his welcome time ! 
—Nay; do not weep, my fair child! 
You have not deserted the wretched 
old hag in her wretchedness :—I haye 
one blessing still reserved in that 
bright smile and gentle voice ;—and 
heaven will reward you, my child! 
for your kindness to the “ weary and 
heavy laden.” — Heaven will bless you 
and reward you, as Heaven alone can 
bless and reward. And when this 
tired soul has found the rest which it 
longs to win, you will not scoff at the 
memory of the withered * Old Maid” 
—you will remember the sad history 
you have this night heard—and you 
will think of her as one whose faults 
were rather of the head than of the 
heart—as one who was the victim of 
a misguided youth and perverted 
mind—as one whose failings were the 
failings of a woman—who loved— 
not wisely, but too well!” 
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Mosk, sing the feats of radiant Aphrodite : 
Ev'n the great gods she thrills with fond delight ; 
All tribes of mortal men, by her subdued, 

And flying fowl, and all the forest brood, 
Yea, all that roam the earth, or swim the sea, - 
Yield to the spells of bright-crown’d Cytheré. 


Three hearts alone her witcheries ne’er can move : 
Athena—child of Agis-bearing Jove— 
To her no deeds of golden love are dear, 
But wars, the work of Ares’ bloody spear, 
Frays and fierce fight, and glory’s proud career. 
Her skill first school’d the subtle artisan 
The brass-wrought car to frame and rattling van, 
And deign’d soft maidens in their bowers to teach 
Rich works—imprinting on the minds of each. 


Nor woodland Artemis, with shafts of gold, 
In Love’s sweet thrall can smiling Cyprus hold. 
Her joy the bow, and on the hills to slay 
The beasts of chase, and shouts heard far away, 
Lyre and light dance, green wood, and shadowy glen, 
And the blest gates of just and holy men. 


Nor e’er have love-pranks that coy maid beguiled, 
Vesta—the dark-soul’d Cronus’ first-born child— 
The adored—whom Neptune and Apollo woo’d— 
In vain—for sternly she their suit withstood ; 

And vow'd a mighty fate-perfected vow, 

Touching the Aigis-bearing father’s brow, 

A maid to live throughout all time unwed— 

Beautiful One—but in the espousal’s stead, 

To her the sire a glorious boon decreed, 

Throned in mid-hall, on savouriest fare to feed : 

Hence, honour-crown’d, she holds each godhead’s shrine, 
To men divinest of the powers divine. 


Their hearts can baffled Venus ne’er surprise ; 
But, of all other, none her witchery flies, 
Of mortal men, or Heaven’s blest Deities. 
Ev’n the dread Thunderer’s soul she steals away, 
Though mightiest he, and arm’d with mightiest sway ; 
If she but list—in all his strength betray’d, 
He sinks—the minion of some mortal maid, 
Far from his sister-wife, his Juno’s eye, 
Bright Queen, the stateliest dweller of the sky ; 
Whom, with high glory graced beyond compare, 
Shrewd Cronus erst begat, and Rhea bare, 
And Jove—th’ all-wise, in his immortal will, 
Took for his bride—a maid of matchless skill. 


But Jove o’er Venus’ self sweet longing breathed 
To lie in arms of human lover wreathed ; 
That barr’d no more from bridal-bed on earth, 
Amidst heaven's gathered host the queen of mirth 
No more might laughing cry, “ Yes, mine the power 
‘That wins each god to earthly maidens’ bower ; 
Whence mortal sons from sires immortal grow, 
And heaven’s high daughters seek their lords below.” 
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Thus, in her virgin heart the breath of Jove 
For young Anchises fann’d the fire of love, 
A shepherd-prince—in shape to heaven allied— 
His kine he kept upon the hills of Ide. 
She saw—she loved—and while fierce rapture prey’d 
Upon her soul, the merry-laughing maid 
To Cyprus flew, and reach’d her holy place, 
Her Paphian bower—that grove and odorous altar grace. 


There entering in, the glittering gates she barr’d ; 
And there each Grace, with oil of spiciest nard, 
Her soft limbs bathed—that oil, whose rich perfume, 
For her attemper'd, breathes immortal bloom. 
Then, full. attired in raiment silvery-bright, 
And deck’d with gold, the frolic Aphrodite 
Hasted for Troy, and, fragrant Cyprus left, 
Swift through the clouds her airy pathway cleft. 


And soon she reach’d the many-fountain'd Ide, 
Mother of beasts,—and o’er the green hill side 
Pass’d towards a cattle-booth, and as she went 
Around her fawn’d, with uncouth blandishment, 
Fierce fire-eyed lions, and a pack of grim 
Grey wolves, and bears, and leopards lithe of limb— 
Unsated feasters on the forest-deer ; 

—She saw them, and the sight her soul did cheer : 
Then love into their breasts she threw,—and they, 
Pair'd, in their leafy-curtain’d chambers lay. , 


’ There, in a place of goodly tents, she found 


Her hero—by the gods with beauty crown’d— 

At the lone stalls,—for to the pasture-ground 

The herdmen all had follow’d with their kine, 

While in his tent-door mused the youth divine, 
Companionless—or, sauntering here and there, 
Struck from his cithern’s string a clear sweet pastoral air. 
Before him Jove-born Aphrodite stood, 

Clad in the simple grace of maidenhood, 

A child of earth—for how should mortal eye 

Abide the blaze of unveil’d deity ? 

He saw, and at her form and rich attire 

Gazed, strangely pondering ; far than flame of fire 
More brightly glow’d the mantle she had on, 

And her wreath’d rings and pendants brightly shone. 
Swanlike her soft white neck, and over it 

Lay golden chains, of beauty exquisite ; 

While, like the moon on some still-heaving lake, 
Her delicate bosom shone, and thus she brake 

A marvel on his sight—love seiz’d him and he spake. 


« Hail! to my dwelling from thy bower of bliss, 
Leto, or Aphrodite, or Artemis. 
O Queen, all hail! perchance high Themis thou— 
Perchance Athena of the flashing brow— 
Perchance I view, bright visitant, in thee, 
A sister-grace of that immortal Three, 
The darlings of heaven’s deathless company. 
Or wood-nymph roaming the deep groves at will, 
Or Oread thou, and this thine haunted hill, 
Or nymph of field or flood, that lov’st to dwell 
In river-spring, or brookland’s grassy dell ; 
To thee, on yonder hill-top, whose tall cone 
O’erlooks the vale, I rear an altar stone ; 
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Whence mortal sons from sires immortal grow; i. 
And heaven’s high daughters seek their lords below. 
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And there these hands shall balmiest offerings shower 
At early morn, and evening’s holy hour ; 

So thou but grant me graciously to stand 

First of the men of Troy, my father-land ; 

Strong be mine offspring after me, but give 

That I myself to length of days may live, 

Long see the sunlight, and eld’s threshold press, 
Happy amid my people's happiness.” 


« Anchises, noblest of the sons of earth,” 
Jove’s daughter answered, “ none of heavenly birth— 
No goddess I—nor thou to such compare 
This mortal form, which human mother bare. 
Otreus, my sire, his noble name thou know’st— 
High chieftain he of well-wall’d Phrygia’s coast. 
Nor yet to me sounds strange thy native tongue ; 
A Troy dame nursed me in the house when young, 
Receiving from my mother’s hands to rear: 
Hence sounds thy speech familiar to mine ear. 
But me the Argiphont, with staff of gold, 
From Dian’s choir, the shaft arm’d huntress bold, _ 
Caught all unweeting, as I danced and play’d 
With many a mae and many a high-born maid, 
By countless crowds encircled. 

Thence he bore 

My hurrying form man’s myriad labours o’er, 
O’er wold and wilderness, where beasts of blood 
Roam, fleshy-fanged, the howling solitude. 
Nor seem’d my foot, through all that wondrous flight, 
Once on the life-sustaining earth to light. 
‘ Maiden,’ he spake, *‘ Anchises’ couch to grace 
I call thee, ae of a glorious race.’ 
Then pointing to thy form, up soaring hied 
Back to the Immortals, that strong Argicide. 


“‘ Forced thus I come—strong hand upon me lay— 
But thee, by Jove and by thy parents, pray, 
Thy princely parents (for the serf, the slave, 
To son so godlike ne’er his being gave), 
By these I pray thee, to their presence guide 
Me thine unwedded, love-untasting bride : 
Hence by thy father and thy mother view’d, 
And scanned by all thy noble brotherhood, 
Hence learn if, haply in their sight I prove 
A sister, daughter, worthy of their love. 


« But speed to Phrygia some swift scout, to cheer 
With hope my sire, and pensive mother’s ear ; 
So they wove vests shall send, and store of gold, 
Which thou receive—rich dower and manifold— 
And haste the dainty marriage-feast to spread, 
By men and gods immortal honoured.” 


The goddess spake, implanting in his breast 
Sweet love, whom thus th’ enamoured youth address’d :— 
«‘ If mortal thou, and born of mortal dame,— 
If Otreus be thy sire’s illustrious name,— 
If hither com’st thou, by the immortal aid 
Of Herald Hermes to mine arms convey’d, 
If mine thou wilt be call’d, ‘mine own for ever, 
— Nor god nor man our beating hearts shall sever— 
Not ev’n Apollo’s mighty self, though he 
The shafts shoot forth of his dread archery. 
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20 thee, on yonder hill-top, whose tall cone 
O’erlooks the vale, I rear an altar stone ; 
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But thou once mine, dear maid of heavenliest bloom, 
Then welcome death, and Hades’ gates of gloom!” 


This said, he seized her hand—the smiling Queen, 
With downeast eye and modest maiden mien, 
Turn’d and stept softly to a silvan bed, 

With skin of bear and loud-voiced lion spread,— 
Smooth coverings, meet the hunter’s couch to strew, 
Spoils of the beasts that on the hills he slew. 


And soon as on that pleasant couch they lay, 
From her fair form he stripp’d her rich array, 
Clasps, and link’d chains, and bracelet bands, and gems 
Like chaliced rose-buds wreathed on jewell’d stems. 
Then loosed her zone, and laid her bright robes by 
Upon a stool of silver marquetry. 
Happy Anchises! destined by the love 
And kindly sentence of the gods above, 
To rest—unconscious of the glory given— 
A mortal stripling by a maid of Heaven! 


But at the hour when herd,.and flock, and hind, 
Home from the flower-enamell’d pastures wind, 
With a sweet sleep she seal’d Anchises’ sight, 

And rose and robed her in her weeds of light. 

Then full attired she stood the slumberer nigh, 
Divinely beautiful—while, towering high, 

Her forehead touch’d the fretted canopy, 

And from her cheeks undying radiance shone; 

Rays such as beam from flower-crown’d Love alone, 
Then from his dreams th’ entranced youth she woke, 
And call’d by name, and cheerly thus bespoke :— 


‘¢ Rise, son of Dardanus—awake, arise! 
Why sits sweet sleep thus heavy on thine eyes? 
And say, if now one trace in me there dwell 
Of her on whom thy first love-glances fell.” 


She call’d—from sleep he started—and with awe 


‘ Struck, when her neck and lustrous eyes he saw, 


Trembled, and turn’d away his glance, and hid 
His fair face in the mantling coverlid, 
Then spoke beseechingly :— 

« Immortal maid, 
Soon as these ravish’d eyes thy form survey’d, 
I knew thee heavenly—for a goddess knew— 
And surely felt thy whole fond tale untrue. 
But thee by Aigis-armed Jove I pray, 
O leave me not to waste on earth away, , 
But pity me+for brief the being given 
To man, that chambereth with the maids of Heaven.” 


To him Jove’s sea-born daughter— 
* Denizen 


Of earth, but noblest of the sons of men, 
Anchises—let thine heart be of good cheer— 
Fear not—from me thou hast no ill to fear, 
Nor from the gods, for thou to them art dear. 


‘¢ But thine a son shall be—a Trojan king, 
And children’s children from his loins shall spring 
Throughout all time ; his grief-recording name 
neas, emblem of the heinous shame 
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— Nor god nor man our beating hearts shall sever— 
Not ev’n Apollo’s mighty self, though he 
The shafts shoot forth of his dread archery. 
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That seized me, sorrowing, for the love that led 
These limbs to press a mortal marriage-bed. 

Yet next the gods, in grace and bearing shine 
*Mongst men, the princes of thy chosen line. 

*T was for his beauty, that with guileful rede 

Jove caught away the gold-hair’d Ganymede, 

To greet the immortals, and in Heaven’s bright hall 
The wine-cup fill, when gods keep festival : 

Strange sight !—that stripling all with praise behold, 
Red nectar drawing from the vase of gold. 


** Ther. quenchless grief seized Tros—unknowing aught, 
Whither the wind-blast his dear boy had caught ; 
And mourning all his days, the sire had gone 
Down to the dust, but for his ravish’d son 
Jove gave, in pity, guerdons rich and rare— 

Steeds snowy-footed—such th’ immortals bear, 
Brave gifts—and what henceforth should him betide, 
At Jove’s command, the herald Argicide 
Announced—that glorious all his days should be, 
Unmarr’d by age and dull mortality. 

Soon as he heard the gladsome tidings sent 

From Jove, he ceased to sorrow and lament, 

But laugh’d—yea, laugh’d his inmost soul for glee— 
Borne by those storm-hoof'd steeds exultingly. 


‘* Nor he of other race than thine was born 
Rapt heavenward by the golden-throned Morn, © 
Tithon the godlike. She to Cronion went, 

Lord of the cloud-pavilion’d firmament— 

For him, an earnest suitor, to implore 

Days without end, and life for evermore. 

Jove bow’d assent, and wrought her lips’ desire— 
Fool that she was, forgetful to require 

That life-long youth his length of years might bless, 
And far away ward age and helplessness. 

And long as youth illumed him with its glow 

At Earth’s last bourne, where Ocean’s fountains flow, 
He dwelt—in bright Aurora’s blushing bower, 
The spring-born maiden’s happy paramour. 

But when the first grey hairs had once appear’d, 
Checkering his noble head, and flowing beard, 
Thenceforth she lived, self-banish’d from his bed ; 
Yet in her palace on ambrosia fed, 

And gave him rich attire. But when the frost 
Of gaunt age chill’d him to the uttermost, 

His palsied limbs when life no longer moved, 

She chose the counsel that her soul approved, 
And to a lone and secret chamber bore, 

And laid him down—and shut the shining door : 
There from his lips incessant babbling flows, 

And his cramp'd limbs live on in dull repose. 


« Oh! not for thee would I the immortals pray 
For endless years, and life’s undying day ; 
Yet, fresh as now in face and form thou art, 
Still could’st thou dwell, the husband of my heart, 
No grief should then my quiet soul o’ercloud ; 
But soon, alas! must age thy being shroud— 
Unpitying age—whose strength-subduing weight 
Man bears heart-broken, Heaven beholds with hate, 
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And children’s children from his loins shall spring 
Throughout all time ; his grief-recording name 
Aneas, emblem of the heinous shame 
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«¢ But me shall never-ending shame o’ertake, 
Amid th’ immortal-gods, for thy dear sake ; 
Though once o trembled at the wanton guile, 
And whisper'd tales, whereby I link’d, erewhile, 
Heaven's princes with the daughters of mankind, 
And captive led by my all-ruling mind. 

But past these triumphs—love-lorn victims’ groan 
Shall me no more the gods’ arch-conqueror own : 
For I have fall’n ; I too in scorn and shame 

Shall lie, a senseless thing without a name. 
Fool—in mine arms a son of earth to fold— 

And bear beneath my zone a babe of mortal mould ! 


« But when his eyes to light and life awake, 
Him to their care shall nymphs full-bosom’d take,— 
Fair nymphs that range this mighty mount divine, 
Born nor of mortal nor immortal line ; 
Though long they live, and fruits ambrosial eat, 
And join the gods’ gay dance with never-wearying feet. 
With them—in arch’d recess, their amorous haunt— 
The Silens toy, and keen-eyed Argiphont ; 
With them—twin-born—from out the boon earth’s breast 
Sprang the tall pine and oak’s imperial crest, 
O’er whom, high-rear’d on many a mountain-head, 
Lordly, full-leaved, the travelling sunbeams tread. 
Groves of the gods !—on them no woodmen rear 
The sharing axe—but when their doom draws near 
Their‘doom of death, first withering to the ground, 
Droop their broad boughs, and strew their leaves around ; 
While, ever as the dry bark peals away, 
Flits each twin-spirit from the light of day. 


** These nymphs the nurses of my babe shall be: 
Who, when sweet youth hath crown’d his infancy, 
Shall hither bring, and to thy smiling sight 
Reveal thy son, the flower of thy delight ; 

Whom thou receive, and with exceeding joy 
(For like a god shall bloom the peerless boy) 
Lead forth unto the wind-swept towers of Troy. 


_© Then, should some stranger ask, what mother fair 
Beneath her belt that cherish’d offspring bare, 
To him make answer thus—as I shall tell— 
‘ The maids, that on this wood-clothed mountain dwell, 
Declare the noble boy to be the child 
Of Calycopis, nymph of beauty mild.’ 
But should’st thou boast, in wild and witless glee, 
Thine arms have clasp’d the rich-wreathed Cytheré, 
Jove, in the fiery vengeance-of his wrath, 
Thee with the levin’s flashing bolt shall scath. 
Lo! I have told thee all—be dumb—be wise :— 
Hold thou, and name not :—nor Heaven’s wrath despise.” 


Her parting charge she spake, and, at its close, 
Into the breezy heaven upspringing rose. 


Hail—Goddess! Queen of Cyprus’ bright domain !— 
From thee began—to thee my song again 
Shall turn—so pass we to another strain. ath 


Nuthurst, Horsham, 
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Unpitying age—whose strength-subduing weight 
Man bears heart-broken, Heaven beholds with hate. 
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HEDWIG ; A DRAMA. 


THERE is no name in German lite. 
rature more fondly cherished by his 
countrymen than that of Theodore 
Korner. They talk with a reverence, 
almost reaching to idolatry, of Goéthe 
—with an admiration, scarcely infe- 
rior, of the genius of Schiller—but the 
feeling of love with which the author 
of the “* Lyre and Sword” is regard- 
ed, is still more universal and intense. 
From the mustachioed youth, imbi- 
bing patriotism along with his sour 
beer at the University, to the staid 
professor of the same, there seems to 
be but one sentiment of warm and 
brotherly attachment towards the min- 
strel boy. To be critical of his faults 
seems to them to be almost ingratitude 
to his virtues, and we must, therefore, 
look to some other tribunal for an 
impartial judgment on his literary 
merits. But the task to maintain a 
rigid forgetfulness of the man in esti- 
mating the author, is a very difficult 
one, even to a person free from the 
national feelings which his story ex- 
cites among his compatriots. 

A youth born of no noble family, 
nor of any extraordinary wealth, ri- 
sing into general celebrity by his dra- 
mas and poems; then exchanging his 
pen for the sword, or rather uniting 
the two; and distinguishing himself 
so much by skill and bravery as to be 
raised by his comrades to a command 
at the end of a few months ; rousing, 
at the same time, the pride and cou- 
rage of an injured nation by the most 
thrilling appeals to patriotism and re- 
venge ; and crowning all by a glori- 
ous death in battle at the age of twen- 
ty-two,—is a person whose writings it 
is difficult to look upon with the eold- 
ness necessary to a correct decision. 
But while we attribute a considerable 
share of the literary reputation he en- 
joys to the military distinction of his 
short and glorious career, we are not 
to forget that it was his genius which 
in fact made his career distinguished. 
The personal gallantry and chivalrous 
death of an individual of his rank, 
would have attracted no observation, 
if his talent had not already made 
him a man of mark and likelihood. 
There were hundreds of the German 
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youth who fought as well and died as 
nobly as Theodore Korner, but whose 
names had never extended Beyond the 
circle of their personal friends. How 
fondly their memories are cherished 
within that cirele, and how any me- 
morial of them is prized, need not be 
told to any one who is acquainted with 
the domestic enthusiasm (if we may 
call it so) of the German character. 
A family which lost one of its sons in 
that glorious struggle is ennobled in 
its own eyes by the loss ; and many is 
the humble vicarage in the “ Helder- 
land” which has heard from the grey- 
haired father the proud boast of our 
own Duke of Ormond,—* I would not 
change my dead son for any living 
one in Christendom!’ Exactly with 
the same feelings with which those 
individuals are regarded by their own 
friends, is Kérner looked on by the 
nation: The old men think of him as 
of a son—the young as of a brother— 
for the time of life at which he died 
was exactly the one which unites all 
the sympathies in its favour. 

But his writings, making all allow- 
anees for the enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen, are sufficient of themselves to 
justify a very considerable degree of 
praise. Composed almost in boyhood 
—many of them in the hurry of camps 
and amid the din of arms—their power 
of expression, and the polish of their 
versification, are remarkable. In all 
of them we find traces of the ardent 
spirit, and the enthusiasm for the great 
and noble, which are the chief ele- 
ments of the poetic character. A little 
more br of life and men, and 
a greater acquaintance with the higher 
models of dramatic composition—both 
of which a few more years would have 
put within his reach—would have given 
him a very distinguished rank among 
writers for the stage. The plays he 
has left are still acted with success, 
and are distinguished by many excel- 
lences ; and it is from one of these 
that we propose to lay before our 
readers the means of judging of his 
poetical abilities. 

Hedwig is a drama of domestic life. 
The scene is laid in the castle of a fine 
old noble, Count Felseck, among the 
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hills bordering on Italy.. Julius, the 
son of the old Count, has returned 
from the army after an absence of se- 
veral years, and finds his playmate, 
Hedwig, converted into a full-grown 
woman, and studiously shunning a re- 
newal of their youthful friendship. 
Her purpose in this is to save the be- 
nefactors who have protected her the 
pain of seeing their only son wedded 
to a person of her humble birth ; for, 
in secret, she is as devotedly attached 
to Julius “ as e’er was woman to the 
man she loved.” It gives a strong 


proof of the distinction of ranks still 
preserved inGermany, that this scruple 
of Hedwig should be recognised as 
sutticient ground for her conduct. Du- 


** He haunts me still ! 
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ring the absence of Julius, a man of 
the name of Rudolph has come into 
the Count’s service as yager, and has 
made himself an especial favourite of 
his master. Dark, moody, steeped in 
crime, yet with the embers of a noble 
nature still smouldering within him, 
Rudolph has become enamoured of the 
gentle foster-daughter, without know- 
ing that Julius is his rival. The 
struggles of Rudolph with his evil na- 
ture, his longings for virtue, and his 
tremendous rush into recklessness and 
despair when his hopes are disappoint- 
ed, give the principal interest to the 
drama. 

The first scene brings Hedwig on 
the stage alone. 


I fly from him ; I strive 


His kind looks to forget,—-to make me deaf 
To the sweet accents of his voice, which still 


Recall that happy time ! 


In vain—in vain! 


He parries every art with which—foregoing 
My happiness, and striving with myself, 


I shun his sight. 


Alas | the ver¢ feeling 
Which I in vain conceal, which I in vain 
Keep buried in my heart, so thrills my soul, 
And gains such mastery o’er me in his presence, 
That grief and anguish wing my steps the more. 


He’s here again. 


Hedwig! recall thy thoughts. 


Thou'rt but the servant,—he thy lord—forget 
What once he was and all that thou hast been. 
[ She tries to pass Jutivs, curtseying formally. 
Jul. (retaining her by the hand). Have I deserved this, Hedwig? this 


from thee ? 


And is this cold and formal reverence 


To me, thy Julius ? 


Am I thine no more ? 


And if I were not, has thine earliest friend, 
The playmate of thy childhood, then, no right 


To a more friendly welcoming ? 
Hed. 


My lord— 


Jul. My lord? Ah, Hedwig, that was hard to bear— 
And I—I’ve never merited this treatment. 
My lord—my lord—Is’t thus my Hedwig names me ? 
Hed. My lord, thou givest a meaning to the word 
I ne’er intended—thou hast ever been 


To me most kind—not lordly. 


Let the tone 


Repair the mischief that the word has done. 
Jul. What need for studied phrases such as this ? 
Where are the old confiding words which once 
Were our hearts’ language, flowing fast and free ? 
What is’t that has so changed thee—Maiden—speak ! 
Hed. Forget the time—forget it, I beseech thee— 
When we grew up together—children both— 
Unknowing of the world and of its laws ; 
When in its unchained impulses the seul 
Gave way to every feeling, and obeyed 


No dictate save the sanctity within ! 
We have outgrown the circle, 
The ties 


That time’s no more. 
And we are now in a new world. 


Which the light joys of childhood drew between us 
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Are cast away! the bond is loosed for ever !— 
Thou art become the lord—and I—the servant ! 
Jul. No! thou escapest not till I know what hand 
Has poured the poison of this prejudice— 
This bitter poison—’tween two trusting hearts. 
Hear me! when five years since I left thee, Hedwig,— 
When with my sire I join’d the camp—vwe plighted 
Each to the other an eternal troth, 
And, by Almighty God, I’ve kept my vow! 
To me thy sweet name was a talisman, 
Which was my guide through all the storms of youth! 
O many a lovely form encountered me, 
And many a bright eye smiled on me. My comrades, 
Who tried to rob me of that gentle faith 
(For guilty men abhor the innocent, 
And are the foes of good), but graved it deeper 
In the serene religion of my heart, 
And thy pure image held me up! I thought 
Of thee and of our love, and all the billows 
Of the tempestuous world were dash’d in foam 
Against truth’s holy bulwark in my soul. 
Hed. (aside). Oh, I can scarce restrain myself— 
Jul. 
Brought home our host; I left it instantly, 
Leapt on my steed, to which my love gave wings, 
And gallop’d night and day. What reck’d I toil, 
So I might see thee? Every hour I lost 
Seem’d but a robbery of my joy. I.came! 
One look from thee had given me back my strength— 
One look where love’s own welcome should have spoke 
Clear and with mighty voice in those dear eyes, — 
One look, one only ! but in vain I watch’d ; 
My Hedwig’s glances,—they were turn’d away ; 
The evening still belied the morning’s hope, 
And night fell on my joy— 
Hed. 
My lord, thou’rt cruel— 
Jul. One hope still I cherish’d. 
That ‘twas the presence of my sire,—my mother— 
(Both witless of the ties that bound our hearts) — 
That darken’d my life’s sunshine. We are here 
Alone—and Hedwig rests not in these arms ! 
Hed. No, no. My heart can’t bear it! 
Think not too meanly of me, if my soul 
Is moved, more than is seeming, by thy words 
And the remembrance of the past. I pray thee 
Spare me—oh spare me ! 
Jul. (drawing her towards him). We are herealone— 
Alone—and Hedwig rests not in these arms ! 
Hed. (freeing herself). My lord, have pity! break not thus a heart 
That love and grief have withered!” [ Exit. 


The behaviour of the heroine is the 


[ She is going. 


Then peace 


Oh spare me, spare me! 


Oh, my lord, 


ment, which they could not help ha- 


more surprising to her lover, that he 
perceives no change towards her in 
the conduct of his parents. They 
both treat Hedwig with all the kind- 
ness they had ever shown her,—and 
he recalls many occasions where they 
had seemed to approve of the attach- 


ving observed springing up between 
them. And yet this sudden change 
must have some cause. In the midst 
of these reflections, he is summoned 
by Rudolph, the yager, to the chase, 
and hurries from the stage, exclaim- 
ing, 


*¢ Oh that in the rustling wood 
I found again my peace, my happiness ! 
Rud, (alone). What did he say? Did he not-speak of finding ? 
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And finding peace too ?—Fool! what can have hapt 
To such a Sabbath-child as this is? Peace 
Is a child’s plaything when good luck and pleasure 
Have smiled upon our cradle. Now I call 
A mortal sin the useless dream that startles 
The spoilt child from his slumber— 
But the man 
Who with the curse of Hell upon him, enters 
Into this dreary storm without a friend— 
Who is condemned before the deed—before 
The very thought What then? Let sleep 
Thy fancies, Rudolph!  Stifle the soul’s memories 
With thy heart’s burning prayers! Let sleep thy furies ! 
Oh, could I as a new-born being enter 
On life—and could I crown the purity 
Of youth with the bright rays of Love’s first spring ; 
Could I recover its fresh, gushing feelings ; 
Its pure heart filled with holy innocence ! 
Where art thou fied, thou peace of early childhood, 
That rock’d me in light dreams? Oh, cunning chance, 
If I was once to find her who was able 
To solve my life's enigma, why—oh, why, 
Didst thou not let me know her, while yet purely 
I looked on this false life : while yet. her light, 
Her holy-charmed light had kept me sinless 
Through all its whirlpools? Why hast thou but opened 
A heaven before me, now that blackest hell 
Is mine? Now for the second time has love 
Seized my wild bosom in this life of horrors, 
And then, as now, when Nature—kindly mother— 
Had planted good seed in my heart—in which 
No fruit has sprung but blood—there came some feelings— 
Soft human feelings-—and they lied to me 
Of penitence and pardon. And again 
When this celestial creature shines on me— 
A glimpse o’ the other world which I have sold— 
With her pure light—I bid the Heavens forget, 
And Hell give back my bond.” \ 


This soliloquy places very vividly into contact with the pure and self- 
before us the kind of character the devoting Hedwig, and where he 
author intended to depict; andthenext pleads his cause with her, enlisting his 
scene, in which this wild yet not alto- very vices on his side, is powerful and 
gether abandoned being is brought effective. We give it at length. 


“¢ Hed. Yes, I must go. — I’ve a frail human heart, 
And may no longer bear this storm of sorrows 
Raised up by love and gratitude. I dare not 
With such deep misery repay the parents 
Who took me to their cares—a helpless child— 

As with these arms to wrest their only son, 

Their well-beloved, from their hearts; I was not 
For such high station born as Love’s wild tempest 
Would lift me to. My proper place were in 
Some lowly cottage.. These proud palace walls 
Oppress my spirit with their pride. If Love 
Gives courage to burst through the barriers 

By custom sanctified, let Gratitude 

Give me the strength to bar with mine own hand 
The barrier that shuts out my happiness. 

Rud. What dreamst thou, Hedwig? Are those tears of joy 
Or grief that fill thine eyes? I’ve fairly caught thee, 
So hide it not. And know -here-beats:a heart | 
That feels for all thy joys—for.all.thy sorrows. ’ 
Thou wonderest, and my words have startled thee,— 
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Words all unusual in a woodman’s lips, 
Nor the rough hunter's language. Let it not 
Surprise thee, lovely Hedwig ;—all my teaching 
Has not been of the woods. And were it so, 
Still let me feel those gentle sentiments, 
This softened tone that brings me nearer thee. 
For there are moments in the roughest breast 
When the dark pow’rs of melody awaken. 
Hed. 1 hear thee gladly ;—hear thee with surprise, 
But the surprise of pleasure ; for I’ve sought 
A soul that feels. Yet though a man may feel 
As warmly as myself, who like myself 
Was born in lowly station, yet the rough 
Harsh tone destroys my confidence. Gentle thoughts 
Claim gentle speech. Yet how shall I explain it ? 
We’ve been together many weeks ;—joint servants 
In the same house, yet never till this moment 
Found I the man—thou wert but known as Yager. 
Rud. I blush to own it. Pride prevented me 
From showing what I was. Unhappiness 
Has gloomed on me through life. I was not born 
To be a slave—earning base livelihood 
In the dark woods. For the free light of day 
Fate fitted me ; I trusted to her favour, 
And she deceived my hopes and let me sink! 
But let me draw a veil upon the past. 
I'll not equivocate, nor play the liar, 
And Truth’s shrill voice appals me. Let it be! 
I’ve been a pupil in a stormy school, 
*Tis thine to say if my last lesson’s over. 
A wanderer through the world, I reach’d this valley ; 
I saw thee——(Oh, forgive the lip that trembles 
To lay the secret of the heart before thee !) 
I saw thee and was stayed! O turn not from me! 
Think how in this sweet vale thou’st witch’d me forth 
From life’s cold desert where I nearly perished. 
What good may be in me, to thee I owe it. 
I had forsworn the gentle thoughts of men— 
I saw thee—and I knew what long had slumbered 
Silent in this dark breast. 8. 
Hed. What mean’st thou ? 
Rud. Hear me ! 
I saw thee and was stayed. The early joy 
To bury me alone in the dark woods 
Had made me knowing in the woodman’s art, 
And eagerly I sought for the old craft ; 
I bound myself as Yager to the Count, 
And for the first time bended my free spirit 
To slavery’s yoke. *Twas all for thee! and now 
Has my false fortune, that deceived my youth, 
Deceived me once again? Hedwig, here before thee 
Kneels one thrust out from life. Call forth again 
The angel in his breast. I ask not love. 
Give pity !—only pity! I ask but that. 
If ’tis a glorious deed to bless with joy 
And love’s full spring a noble heart—Oh, still 
To save the fallen—trampled in the dust— 
With thine own hand to bring him to the light 
Of pardon—'tis a holy, godlike action ; 
Of such are Heaven’s franchises composed. 
Thou'rt silent.—Think thee, Hédwig, what depends 
On thee! Thou passest judgment on my soul, 
Hed. Leave me. Not now-not now, 
Rud. Thy lot would be 
Humble indeed, but happy, in the cottage 
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Where thou wert born, and where thy father’s days 
Flowed on in peace. Ilive in the Count’s service ; 
I know thou carest not for loud revelries, 
Nor for superfluous grandeur such as this, 
But for the lowlier life wert thou designed * 


Of humble peasants. 


Though they’ve loved thee’ here 


As their own daughter, still thy speech hath ever 
Beseem’d the station thou’rt intended for 


By nature and—by love. 


My gentle Hedwig, 


If thou didst know but all, how much I need 
Thy hand ‘to guide me, thou'dst not pause so long.” 


The interview is here interrupted by 
the entrance of Bernhard, an old do- 
mestic of the Count, who entertains 
great suspicions of the new Yager, and 
warns Hedwig against him. Bern- 
hard is a well supported character—— 
full of the enthusiastic zeal and attach- 
ment to his master—which are more 
common, we fear, upon the stage than 
any where else. Hedwig, however, in 
fulfilment of her noble design, deter- 
mines to accept the hand of Rudolph, 
believing that in doing so, her self- 
sacrifice will be twice blest, and that 
she will hinder Julius from the chance 
of degrading himself by a marriage 
with his father’s protegée, and recall 
Rudolph to the paths of virtue at the 
same time. In the mean-while, the 
action of the drama goes on. Weare 
introduced, in a forest scene, to a num- 
ber of robbers, who are about to make 
an attempt on a certain family-treasure 
which they have received information 
is kept in Felseck Castle. One of them 
has recognised an old leader in the 
person of Rudolph the Yager, and we 
are informed of his previous history. 
A price is on his head for a murder on 


the other side of the frontier, and he 


has retired to the solitary hills of 
Felseck as a hiding-place. When next 
he is presented to us he has saved the 
Count’s life from the attack of ‘an in- 
furiated boar, and as the reward of his 


good action begs his master’s interces- 


sion for him with Hedwig. The 
Count, perceiving in Rudolph’s man- 
ners and language indications of his 
being “no common Yager,” is on the 
point of giving his consent, when he is 
adjured by Julius, who is present at 
the scene, to withhold his promise till 
he shall have heard a seeret he has to 
confide to him. On this the Count 
tells Rudolph he can decide on no- 
thing, but will take some way of show- 
ing his gratitude very soon. Rudolph’s 
suspicions are roused, and, as he says, 
* the old serpent begins hissing in his 
heart.” 

The second act begins with the con- 
fession by Julius to his father of his 
own love of Hedwig. The old Count, 
whose high feudal notions had made 
such a thing appear impossible, re- 
ceives the communication with sur- 
prise. There is considerable beauty 
in the way Julius describes his pas- 
sion :—— 


‘¢ Hear me, and then decide upon my fate ! 

Love grew in our young hearts as grows a flower 

In spring. Unknown it grew, believe me, father, 

Till the sweet fragrance it breath’d round disclosed it ; 
Till our first parting, ‘mid its sad farewells, 

With voiceless eloquence twined a bond between us 


For ever ! 
e . J o 7 


. . ° 


Oh, ’tis the happiest fate young hearts can know, 
To find in some bright maiden all they’ve dreamed 
Of purity and beauty, and thus prove 

What a most holy thing our life may be!” 


After some faint objections the old 
gentleman’s scruples are subdued, and 
he gives his consent to his son’s wishes, 
clogged, however, with a number of 
sage advices usual upon such occa- 
- sions. Empowered by this, Julius 


rushes to Hedwig and informs her of 

what has passed, but her resolution 
remains unshaken. She perceives that 
the acquiescence of the old Count has 
been forced from him by the entreaties 
of his son, and she feels that it is now 
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doubly her duty to save her benefactors 
the pain of such a mesalliance. She 
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says, in spite of Julius’s prayers and 
protestations, 


‘¢ Submission is our duty. 
This only have I pray’d of heaven—the power 


To thank them for their goodness. 


Heav’n has heard me. 


With an assured soul I pay them back 
Their cares—with a crush’d heart—and yet I weep not: 
Be this the last time we shall meet!” 


Julius is about to throw himself at 
her feet, when Rudolph suddenly enters. 
Hedwig, summoning all her resolution, 
looks mournfully upon her lover, goes 
slowly up to Rudolph, gives him her 
hand, and then leaves the stage, having 
said, “ Rudolph, I am thy wife!” 
But Rudolph’s evil nature has got the 


mastery of him. The scene he had 
interrupted rouses his gealousy, and he 
calls on the young noble to explain his 
conduct. Julius is irritated by his in. 
solence, and by the tone of authority 
he assumes in questioning him about 
his attentions to his wife :— 


‘¢ This woman is my wife— 


I find thee at her feet. 
Jul. Who? what wife, fellow ? 


Thy wife? she’s not thy wife! thou liest! 


Rud. 
Jul. Thou liest, I say. 
Sink i’ the dirt ? 


My lord— 


Hedwig thy wife? An angel 


Rud. Perdition !—Thou didst see her 
Give me her hand; I call thee to be witness 
*Fore God and Holy Church! she has declared 


That she’s my wife !” 


The end of the controversy is, that 
Julius tells him that the way to the 
altar lies over his corse ; and the 


soliloquy of Rudolph that follows, lets 
us into his character— 


‘€ Well, ifno other way to’t may be found 


But by a little touch of murder. 


The good old Count has consulted 
his wife on the subject of Julius’s pas- 
Sion for Hedwig, and these praise- 
: worthy parents agree that hearts ought 
'to have as little connexion as possible 

with the Hefald’s College. The son 
is called in to hear his good fortune, 
and astonishes them with an account 
of Hedwig's having given her promise 
to the Yager. It is, however, resolved 
between them, that the old lady shall 
undertake the task of bringing her 
foster-child to reason; and, in order 
to have Hedwig more to herself, she 
advises the gentlemen to accept an 
invitation to a merrymaking that had 
been sent to them by, one of their 
neighbours. The servants are all 
summoned to accompany them, and 
the Castle and the ladies are put in 
charge of the brave Rudolph. Old 
Bernhard begs to be left behind,—for 
his suspicions of the Yager are not 
diminished by the confidence reposed 
in him by all the other inhabitants of 
the Castle. It is here that the active 
and stirring part of the drama begins, 


hem!” &e. &e. 


In a well-managed scene between 
Rudolph and Hedwig, she informs 
him that her heart has long been given 
to Julius, and explains her object in 
offering him her hand. The Yager’s 
pride breaks forth with fearful violence, 
and he abruptly leaves her. But, 
sickened more than ever of the world, 
and the last tie that bound him to life 
severed by this disappointment, he 
determines to put an end to his crimes 
and sorrows by blowing out his brains. 
When the pistol is at his head, his 
arm is knocked down by Zanaretta 
and Lorenzo, two of the robbers, who 
succeed not only in reconciling him to 
life, but persuade him to gratify his 
revenge on the unhappy Hedwig by 
leading them into the Castle. The 
hour for the attempt is fixed for nine 
o'clock. The gates are to be opened 
by their confederates from within, and 
the Castle burned to the ground be- 
fore the return of the male portion of 
the inhabitants, and the Second Act 
closes with these words of Rudolph :— 
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‘* Heaven withdraws itself ; 
Hell opens !— Well then, since it must be 
so, 
I'll show that I’m a devil in good ear- 
nest.” ’ 


1837,] 


The scene at the opening of the 
Third and last Act, in which the 
Countess pleads the cause of Julius, 
and asks the hand of her foster-daugh- 
ter as the reward of the care they have 
bestowed on her, contains some higher 
attempts at poetry than Kérner often 
indulges in. But we shall pass over 
it to come to some more bustling inci- 
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dents, which give a truer idea of his 
peculiar merits. Hedwig, now freed 
from all her scruples, and finding that 
what she considers her duty is no 
longer in opposition to her inclination, 
is perfectly happy. When luxuriating 
in the prospect of felicity now opened 
to her, and expressing her féelings in 
a song, which ends with these lines, 


‘* He alone can understand me 
Who bears my joy within his breast,” 


she is startled with the voice of Ru- 
dolph at her side. 


‘* T bear no joy of thine within my breast, 


And yet I understand thee. 


Fed. Rudolph here ? 
Rud. Dost tremble at so unwish’d a visitor ? 
Hed. Oh wherefore dost thou gaze on me so sternly ? 
Rud. Whence comes thy joy ? Lie to me! say from me! 
T'll set the whole hope of my life upon’t, 
If thou canst make me but believe it. 
Hed. Rudolph ! 
Rud. Say ’twas from me! By every curse of Hell ! 
If twentyfold damnation pressed me down, 
For such a prize as that I'd cast it from me ; 
Ay! though again I crawl’d in the dust and cringed 
To Heaven for mercy ! 
Hed. What is this? Art mad ? 
Rud. And if I were ‘twere better!” 


All the prayers and entreaties of Hedwig to turn him from his purpose only 


* 


rouse his rage the more. She throws herself at his feet, and he tells her to 


‘¢ Whimper on! 
Ay, wring thy hands, and tear thy hair by the roots ; 
Thy whimpering and thy grief I reck not of.” 


She reminds him that repentance But in the midst of her entreaties, 


never comes too late ; that he has yet 
time to make his peace with heaven ; 
and she offers to be his wife, to lead 
him back to the ways of virtue, 


‘* With him to share hell’s darkness, until 
God 
Have pity on their grief.” 


when some sparks of .compunction 
seem on the point of re-awakening in 
Rudolph’s heart, the appointed signal 
is heard, and he prepares himself to 
fulfil his part of the engagement, by 
admitting the bandits to the Castle. 
At this moment old Bernhard rushes 
in in alarm, crying— ; 


*¢ Save us, save us, Yager, 


For God’s sake ! 

By the door of the garden. 

And. stand against them. 

And ring the alarm bell. 
Rud. 

That trouble ! 
Bern, 
Hed. 


Robbers have broke into the Castle 
Show thy courage now 
Mean-while T’ll to the tower 


[ He is going. 


I'll save thee, friend, 
[Springs after him and stabs him in the throat. 
Murder! Murder ! oe 

Gracious heaven ! 


[Sinks into a chair, and covers her face with her hands. 
Rud. (Erulting). Ha! I’m happy now! 
I’m my old man again !—I've tasted blood ! 
With this one thrust my spirit comes again, 
And hell glows proudly in my heart! My hride! . . 
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doubly her duty to save her benefactors says, in spite of Julius’s prayers and 
the pain of such a mesalliance. She protestations, 


‘¢ Submission is our duty. 


- 


This only have I pray’d of heaven—the power 


To thank them for their goodness. 


Heav'n has heard me. 


With an assured soul I pay them back 
Their cares—with a crush’d heart—and yet I weep not: 
Be this the last time we shall meet!” 


Julius is about to throw himself at 
her feet,when Rudolph suddenly enters. 
Hedwig, summoning all her resolution, 
looks mournfully upon her lover, goes 
slowly up to Rudolph, gives him her 
hand, and then leaves the stage, having 
said, ‘ Rudolph, I am thy wife!” 
But Rudolph’s evil nature has got the 


mastery of him. The scene he had 
interrupted rouses his gealousy, and he 
calls on the young noble to explain his 
conduct. Julius is irritated by his in- 
solence, and by the tone of authority. 
he assumes in questioning him about 
his attentions to his wife :— 


** This woman is my wife— 


I find thee at her feet. 
Jul. Who? what wife, fellow ? 


Thy wife? she’s not thy wife! thou liest! 


Rud. 
Jul. Thou liest, I say. 
Sink i’ the dirt ? 


My lord— 


Hedwig thy wife? An angel 


Rud. Perdition |—Thou didst see her 
Give me her hand; I call thee to be witness 
*Fore God and Holy Church! she has declared 


That she’s my wife !” 


The end of the controversy is, that 


soliloquy of Rudolph that follows, lets 


Julius tells him that the way to the us into his character— 
altar lies over his corse ; and the 


** Well, ifno other way to’t may be found 


But by a little touch of murder. 


The good old Count has consulted 
his wife on the subject of Julius's pas- 
sion for Hedwig, and these praise- 
worthy parents agree that hearts ought 
to have as little connexion as possible 
with the Hefald’s College. The son 
is called in to hear his good fortune, 
and astonishes them with an account 
of Hedwig's having given her promise 
to the Yager. It is, however, resolved 
between them, that the old lady shall 
undertake the task of bringing her 
foster-child to reason; and, in order 
to have Hedwig more to herself, she 
advises the gentlemen to accept an 
invitation to a merrymaking that had 
been sent to them by_one of their 
neighbours. The servants are all 
summoned to accompany them, and 
the Castle and the ladies are put in 
charge of the brave Rudolph. Old 


Bernhard begs to be left behind, —for 
his suspicions of the Yager are not 
diminished by the confidence reposed 
in him by all the other inhabitants of 
the Castle. It is here that the active 
and stirring part of the drama begins, 
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In a well-managed scene between 
Rudolph and Hedwig, she informs 
him that her heart has long been given 
to Julius, and explains her object in 
offering him her hand. The Yager’s 
pride breaks forth with fearful violence, 
and he abruptly leaves her. But, 
sickened more than ever of the world, 
and the last tie that bound him to life 
severed by this disappointment, he 
determines to put an end to his crimes 
and sorrows by blowing out his brains. 
When the pistol is at. his head, his 
arm is knocked down by Zanaretta 
and Lorenzo, two of the robbers, who 
succeed not only in reconciling him to 
life, but persuade him to. gratify his 
revenge on the unhappy Hedwig by 
leading them into the Castle, The 
hour for the attempt is fixed for nine 
o’clock. The gates are to be opened 
by their confederates from within, and 
the Castle burned to the ground be- 
fore the return of the male portion of 
the inhabitants, and the Second Act 
closes with these words of Rudolph :— 
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“¢ Heaven withdraws itself ; 

Hell opens !— Well then, since it must be 
80 

Tl show that I'm a devil in good ear- 
nest.” , 


The scene at the opening of the 
Third and last Act, in which the 
Countess pleads the cause of Julius, 
and asks the hand of her foster-daugh- 
ter as the reward of the care they have 
bestowed on her, contains some higher 
attempts at poetry than Kérner often 
indulges in. But we shall pass over 
it to come to some more bustling inci- 
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dents, which give a truer idea of his . 

uliar- merits. Hedwig, now freed 
rom all her scruples, and finding that 
what she considers her ont is no 
longer in opposition to her inclination, 
is perfectly happy. When luxuriating 
in the prospect of felicity now opened 
to her, and expressing her féelings in 
a song, which ends with these lines, 


“ He alone can understand me 
Who bears my joy within his breast,” 


she is startled with the voice of Ru- 
dolph at her side. 


‘* T bear no joy of thine within my breast, 


And yet I understand thee. 
Hed. 


Rudolph here ? 


Rud. Dost tremble at so unwish’d a visitor ? 


Hed.. Oh wherefore dost thou gaze on meso sternly ? 
Rud. Whence comes thy joy ? Lie to me! say from me ! 
T'll set the whole hope of my life upon’t, 
If thou canst make me but believe it. 
Hed. Rudolph ! 
Rud. Say ’twas from me! By every curse of Hell! 
If twentyfold damnation pressed me down, 


For such a prize as that I'd cast it from me ; 
Ay! though again I crawl’d in the dust and cringed 


To Heaven for mercy ! 
Hed. 


What is this? Art mad ? 


Rud. And if I were ‘twere better!” 
All the prayers and entreaties of Hedwig to turn him from his purpose only 


rouse his rage the more. 


She throws herself at his feet, and he tells her to * 


‘¢ Whimper on ! 


Ay, wring thy hands, and tear thy hair by the roots ; 
Thy whimpering and thy grief I reck not of.” 


She reminds him that repentance 
never comes too late ; that he has yet 
time to make his peace with heaven ; 
and she offers to be his wife, to lead 
him back to the ways of virtue, 


‘* With him to share hell’s darkness, until 


God 
Have pity on their grief.” 


For God's sake ! 


But in the midst of her entreaties, 
when some sparks of .compunction 
seem on the point of re-awakening in 
Rudolph’s heart, the appointed signal 
is heard, and he prepares himself to 
fulfil his part of the engagement, by 
admitting the bandits to the Castle, 
At this moment old Bernhard rushes 
in in alarm, crying— 


‘¢ Save us, save us, Yager, 
Robbers have broke into the Castle 


By the door of the garden.- Show thy courage now 
‘And.stand against them. Mean-while I'll to the tower 


And ring the alarm bell. 
Rud. 

That trouble ! 
Bern. 
Hed. 


Murder! Murder ! 


[ He is going. 


I'll save thee, friend, ~ : 
~ ‘(Springs after him and stabs him in the throat. 


Gracious heaven ! 


[Sinks into a chair, and covers her face with her hands. 


Rud. (Exulting). 


Ha! I’m happy now! 


Vm my old man again !—I’ve tasted blood! - - 

With this one thrust my spirit comes again, , 

And hell glows proudly in my heart! My hride.! . ., 
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My bandit-bride ! busk thee, the guests are coming 
Their shouts will soon ring through the hall ! The 


; 
y're here | 


Enter ZaNazeEtro, Lorenzo, Robbers with lanterns. Bennuarp’s body is 


dragged out. 


Welcome, brave bandits ! 
Lor. 

Who is’t they've carried out ? 
Rud. 

I've paid him off. 
Zan. 


You've been busy here. 
A babbler, Bernhard, 


Thou'st not forgot the art, then? 


Rud. One can’t forget his lesson quite so soon, 
When it has cost his soul to get it up. 


Lor. Is there no work for us? 
Rud. 

A woman or two at the utmost. 
Lor. 

Is this one ? 
Rud. 

Villain! that is my bride |” 


The entrance of the Countess gives 
rise to a striking melo-dramatic situ- 
ation. The robber Lorenzo, who 
seems as anxious to “ flesh” his sword 
as a young knight on the first day of 
battle, begs Rudolph’s permission to 
try its blade on the old lady; and the 
Yager avails himself of this offer to 
frighten Hedwig into a compliance 
with his wishes. She, however, rejects 
the offer of his hand (now that she 
knows his real character) with loath- 
ing and horror; upon which Rudolph 
nods approvingly to Lorenzo, and 
says, “Stab.” Before, however, that 
worthy can obey the injunction, Hed- 


Let’s be quick, then! 


There’s ne'er a man to master, 


[ Pointing his sword to Hepwic. 


D’ye want my dagger in your heart ? 


wig’s firmness relents; and to save 
her benefactress’ life, she consents to 
marry the bandit. While making 
this promise there is evidently some 
dark purpose revolving in her mind ; 
and throughout all the rest of the play 
till the grand catastrophe, the gentle 
self-sacrificing Hedwig assumes a 
higher nature. We feel that the con- 
sent thus wrung from her has roused 
her into a heroine; and we know that 
some * dread thing’’ is to be accom- 
plished when she accedes to Rudolph’s 
request, that she will lead them to 
where the treasure is deposited, and 
exclaims— 


*¢ Follow, 


Banditti! Ye shall have your sacrifice |” 


We next see the robbers guided by 
Hedwig to the door of the treasure 
cellar in the court-yard of the Castle. 
The door is opened for the descent of 
the banditti ; and while Hedwig stands 
unconscious of all that is going on, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, the 
band leap into the cellar, and Rudolph 


hurries to the garden gate to bar it 
against any intrusion, The sag? is 
now clear, and Hedwig, starting from 
her reverie, closes the huge door over 
the cellar—fixes it with all its bolts, 
and sets fire to the barn with her flam- 
beau. She then rushes forward, and, 
falling on her knees, exclaims— 


‘* Oh, heaven! I thank thee, we are saved. 
[A long pause, during which the fire makes progress. 
The flames 
Are rising! they are through the roof already ! 
The village soon will see it, and will hurry 
To help us. [ The robbers from within batter at the door. 
Only for so long, oh heaven! 
Let these stout bolts stand fast,” 


ata at this moment returns from the garden, and Hedwig feels that all 
is lost. 


‘¢ And did’st thou think I, too, was in the cellar ? 
Thou'lt dearly pay for this. Give me the key. 














Hedwig; a Drama. By Theodore Kirner. 
Hed. No; only with my life thou'lt have it. 
Rud. 





Fool! 


The key! (they struggle) the key, wench! . 


Hed. 


[ He wrenches the hey from her. 


Mother, oh, my mother ! 


The Countess (at the window). Hedwig | 


Rud. 
I’m free o” my promise, 
To feed the flames. 


Thou’st drawn thy lot, and her lot too! 
I will leave thy mother 
Thou shalt be paramour 


To the whole band—a victim till thou diest. 
[ He throws his fusil down, and is going to open the door. 
Hed. (Placing herself before the door.) 
Thou goest not here, except across my corse ! 


Count. Oh, gracious heaven! 


Rud, (Pushes Hepwia away.) Away, thou bandit’s drab ! 


[ The alarm bell sounds. 


Hear’st thou the fire-bell from the village? Thou 
Hast spoilt our plunder, but thou shalt not, hussy, 


Hinder us from our vengeance ! 


But one turn 


Of the lock, and all the band’s at freedom, 


[ He puts the hey in the lock, 


And then thou know'st what waits thee ! 


. Hed. 
To me, oh heaven ! 


Now be gracious 


[ She grasps the fusil, and fires at Ruvowru as he is turning the hey. 


. Ha! thou devil ! 
Count. Hedwig, oh Hedwig, what is’t thou hast done ? 


Hed. A murder!” 


Leaning on the fusil, and gazing on 
her victim—yet with no speculation in 
those eyes that she doth glare with— 
she remains unconscious of all else 
that happens. The flames continue 
their progress—the silence is onl 
broken by the tolling of the alarm bell 
in the distant village. At length the 
Count and Julius are heard battering 
at the outside doors. After awhile 
they succeed in foreing an entrance, 
but their approach has no effect on the 
attitude, ‘‘ grief-fixed in her despair,” 
of Hedwig. The thanks of thé old 
man fall unnoticed on her ear; the 
voice, however, of Julius seems in 


[ Falls, 


some measure to recall her to her 
senses. She looks round and recog- 
nises her friends with a thrill of hap- 
piness ; but slowly turning her eyes, 
they again fall on the body of Rudolph, 
and the truth flashes upon her onee 
more. With a wild shriek she sinks 
senseless at their feet; but the Coun- 
tess, who professes a considerable de- 
gree of knowledge in matters of this 
kind, informs us that the faint will be 
beneficial, and not very long in its 
duration. The drama concludes with 
a hint of marriage-cake ; for she ad- 
dresses Julius, who is busy in attempt- 
ing to restore her— 


** Oh, let her spirit rest awhile in sleep, 
She soon will come to life again, and waken 
Prest to thy heart. Then God will pour his blessing, 


And love unite your hands in nuptial ties!” 
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MONYPENNY ON CHURCH EXTENSION.* 


Tue author of this excellent trea- 
tise, as most of our readers are aware, 
was for many years one of our most 
distinguished Scotch Judges. Since 
his retirement from his high judicial 
station, he has added largely to his 
claims to public estimation by one of 
the best works on the Poor-laws which 
have appeared in our time ; and he 
has now performed another service of 
the utmost value; in placing in a plain 
and practical view that which we can- 
not hesitate to regard as the most im- 
portant question which at present en- 
gages, or which perhaps can ever en- 
gage, public attention. We trust that 
we shall not be thought to violate any 
rule of courtesy or decorum in express- 
ing the gratification with which we 
contemplate “ an evening of life” like 
that of this author. After long hold- 
ing the most honourable place, first 
at the Bar, and subsequently on the 
Bench, he retires to his paternal do- 
main (the inheritance, we believe, of 
more than twenty generations) to the 
enjoyment of that quiet and repose, of 
which, it may be truly said, that it 
never can be attained unless where it 
has thus been fairly earned. Diffusing 
around him those numberless benefits 
which, more especially to the poor and 
friendless, ever emanate from the resi- 
dence of a kind, generous, and intelli- 
gent country gentleman, he devotes 
his leisure—with all the manifold ad- 
vantages of his extensive knowledge 
and mature experience—to the consi- 
deration of questions, important no 
doubt to the lawyer and the political 
economist, but doubly important to 
the lover of his country and the true 
philanthropist. Of the grace and fit- 
ness of such a termination of a labori- 
ous life, we cannot speak in adequate 
terms, for this among other reasons, 
that we may reasonably hope that 
much of that life still remains for pri- 
vate and public usefulness; but we 
think that even this consideration need 
not deter us from thus saying, in a 
single word, how truly and sincerely 
we hold it in honour. 


The subject of this little work—the 
question of Cuurcn Exrension—Mr 
Monypenny considers chiefly in rela- 
tion to our own country of Scotland, 
though many of his observations will 
be found to be of equal application to 
the sister kingdom. He treats this 
subject in a manner which, in the best 
and truest sense of the word, may well 
be termed philosophical, never losing 
sight of those purely legal and consti- 
tutional arguments which bear with 
irresistible force on almost every part 
of it, but yet blending these with the 
more general and comprehensive views 
of it with remarkable felicity and judg- 
ment. Indeed, in our humble opinion, 
the way in which these different ele- 
ments are combined, forms, if not the 
highest, yet at least the peculiar and 
characteristic merit of this treatise ; 
for, so far as we are aware, the former 
of them (what and how important these 
are we shall have to state presently), 
though no doubt sometimes referred 
to incidentally, have never before re. 
ceived their proper place, or been es- 
timated at their proper value, in the 
discussion of this question. 

The learned author begins by as- 
suming the propriety, and indeed the 
necessity, of a National Church Esta- 
blishment. 


‘¢ Assuming,” he says, ‘‘ that the Esta- 
blished Church is not to be done away 
with, in order to give place to what has 
been calied the Voluntary principle; and 
further, holding it as the unavoidable 
sequence of this proposition, that the state 
is bound to maintain on a footing requir- 
ed by the altered condition of the country, 
the church which it has instituted; let us 
consider whether the scheme proposed for 
this purpose is founded on just principles 
of reason, as well as of sound constitu- 
tional law, and whether there is any valid 
ground for the objection that has been 
taken to it, as if it infringed on the rights 
and privileges of certain persons who are 
not connected with our national church. 

** No fault can be found with any one 
who chooses to engage in a discussion of 
the abstract question concerning the ne- 
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cessity and utility of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, or of any of the other topics 
which arise out of such an enquiry, and 
naturally accompany it. But if these 
pages shail fall into the hands of any such 
reader, I am bound to say in the outset, 
that he will find nothing contained in them 
on a point which I hold to be authorita- 
tively fixed and determined by experience. 
On this topic I must refer him ‘to the 
numerous publications (chiefly of a recent 
date) in which the question has been 
handled. But still more would I entreat 
of him to consult the evidence of history, 
and the suggestions of his own mind, 
when coolly and dispassionately reflecting 
on the consequences both to religion and 
to the good order of society, which would 
inevitably take place, were there no eccle- 
siastical establishment in the country.” 


. Bais brite 


We cannot hesitate to consider this 
as the most judicious way in which 
this subject could be treated, though 
we fear it is but too evident that the 
question which is thus assumed, is that 
which, in one shape or other, forms 
the basis of every objection to Church 
Extension. We do not speak here of 
the Voluntaries, but of many self- 
eS bea friends of our Establishment, 
who prove, beyond all doubt, by their 
whole course of argument, and more 
especially by the whole tenor of their 
conduct, with regard to this question, 
that they are in truth either directly 
influenced by the Voluntary principle, 
or by a desire to propitiate those by 
whom that principle is maintained, 
On such persons, however, all reason- 
ing would of course be thrown away ; 
and our author, therefore, wisely pre- 
fers to address himself to that class of 
readers who, though honest and sin- 
cere friends of the National Church, 
may yet possibly be at a loss for an 
answer to some of the more plausible 
arguments which have been urged 
against the Extension scheme. We 
have already hinted (and it cannot be 
too steadily kept in view), that these 
arguments will be found one and all 
of them to resolve into the Voluntary 
principle ; but still they have no doubt 
been occasionally disguised in such a 
sort, that we do not wonder that even 
sound and zealous Churchmen have 
in some instances been misled by 
them. _ . 

If we thus assume the propriety of 
a National Church, it of course fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that 
such a church should be adapted to 
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the increased Le yr ty of the coun- 
try ; for to hold that the Church Esta- 

blishment of one century should con- 

tinue unchanged as the Church Esta- 

blishment of another century, is obyi- 

ously just as absurd as it would be to 

condemn us to wear through life the gar- 

ments of mere childhood. This seems 

a truth sufficiently plain and simple ; 

yet it ought never to be forgotten that. 
the acknowledgment of this truth is 

all that is demanded by the Church Ex. - 
tensionists. Every other national in- 
stitution,—political, judicial, military, 
or commercial,—is gradually extended 
so as to meet the growing exigencies 
of a prosperous and increasing coun- 
try: and all that is here asked, is, that 
THE CuurcH—not surely the least im- 
portant of our national institutions— 
should not be made an exception from 
this most rational course of proceed- 
ing. We are now everywhere. over- 
run with the language of learning or 
science; and this, therefore, is fre- 
quently termed “ The Church Exten- 
sion Principle’’—that is to say, it is a 
principle that there should be more ex- 
tensive accommodations for a thou- 
sand than for five hundred people. 

This principle, then, being admitted 
(and on the assumption of the exist- 
ence of a Church Establishment we 
apprehend that it will not be disputed 
even by the Voluntaries), the first 
question to which Mr Monypenny di- 
rects our attention is with regard to 
the extent to which it applies ;— or, in 
other words, whether, in providing 
Church accommodation, any account 
ought to be taken of the different 
classes of non-conformists? In our 
humble judgment, this is one of the 
best parts of the work ; and we think 
the author demonstrates most trium- 
phantly that it is of the very essence 
of a Church Establishment to endea- 
vour to provide religious instruction 
for the whole people ; and that if non- 
conformity, and the means of religious 
instruction which i¢ may constitute, 
were admitted as elements in this ques- 
tion, we should, in truth, go far to ad- 
mit the soundness of the Voluntary 
principle. It can scarcely be neces- 
sary, we think, to apologize for the 
length of the following quotation on 
this subject :— 

‘* The first thing to be attended to in 
this enquiry, is to fix in our minds the 
essential qualities of an Established 
Chyrch ; to consider what is the ‘amount 
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circumstances of the country ; and at. 
all events it is known to every one 
that ours possesses no such power. 

In showing the obligation of the 
State to supply this defect, Mr Mony- 
penny seems to us to be eminently 
successful. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the following passage, in 
which he meets the common argu- 
ment, that such an obligation sup- 
poses a tax on many who will reap 
no benefit from the application of 
it :— 


** When we examine with attention the 
real ground-work of the measure, we can- 
not fail to perceive, that it stands alto- 
gether independent of the consideration 
of any private and personal benefit to be 
derived by the contributors, from its ac- 
complishment. We plainly discover that 
the advantages which may be expected to 
result from it are of a public nature, and 
are of such a description and character, 
that non-conformists, as well as members 
of the Established Church, will equally 
participate in them. 

** In the first place, it is the bounden 
duty of all members of the community, to 
whatever class of Christians they belong, 
to advance the interests of piety and truth, 
by being instrumental in removing the 
cloud of ignorance and infidelity which 
darkens so great a proportion of our fel- 
low-creatures and fellow-citizens. No 
exemption from this obligation can be 
pleaded by any class of persons, and it is 
no valid excuse for the non-performance 
of it, that the means to be employed are 
not to be administered by the teachers of 
that particular sect to which the objectors 
belong. It is of course optional to every 
one to contribute or not to this object 
from his’ private funds; but when the 
question is, whether non-conformists ought 
to be called upon to share the burden to 
a small extent, and indirectly, by an ap- 
plication of public money for this national 
purpose, only a fraction of which they 
contribute, we cannot help thinking, with 
due respect for the feelings of conscien- 
tious Dissenters, that the scruples on the 
subject which have been expressed are 
destitute of any solid foundation. No 
other method has been proposed, or can 
be devised, for enlightening vast numbers 
of the people who are totally ignorant of 
religious duties—who never go to church, 
or have access to any place of worship, 
and who yet are insensible of these their 
wants. These considerations are of them- 
selves sufficient to justify a scheme for 
making all unite in the measures necessary 
for effecting a reformation, in which all 
have a great and a common interest. 
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** When these views of the case are 
attended to, it may be confidently asked, 
in what the injustice complained of con- 
sists, or what is the nature of the injury 
inflicted? The real state of the fact 
being kept in mind, the principle which 
has been so often brought forward in op- 
position to the grant becomes so attenu- 
ated, that it eludes our grasp, and almost 
entirely vanishes. The objection will be 
found in reality to resolve itself into this— 
that there exists an Established religien in 
the country. It is not alleged, that any 
of the privileges justly pertaining to non- 
conformists are to be withheld from them. 
The only complaint is, that privileges es- 
sential to the Established Church are to 
be conferred on that Church, and that the 
State is to assist in securing these exclu- 
sive rights. And it cannot be denied 
that all this is to be done in strict con- 
formity with the rules of law, and with 
the principles of the Constitution. 

‘© It is no doubt true, that if the means 
of the National Establishment are to be 
kept on so low and limited a scale, that, 
in many of its parishes, the church cannot 
contain nearly one half of those who 
would wish to frequent it, a certain por- 
tion of the number who are excluded, 
and those the most seriously and reli- 
giously disposed among them, will pro- 
bably seek admission into the meeting- 
house. But the advantage which might 
eventually thus be gained by non-con- 
formist congregations, in consequence of 
those joining them who would prefer the 
Established Church, if they could find 
room in it, is not a legitimate advantage ; 
and it would be doing them manifest in- 
justice to suppose that they could he 
swayed by the. prospect of such a benefit, 
in opposing the extension of the paro- 
chial Establishment. It has been already 
remarked, that the principle of religious 
liberty must be extended to the adherents 
of the Church as well as to those who 
dissent from it, and that the chief effect 
of denying to the National Church the 
means of extending instruction and know- 
ledge is, as experience proves, the loss 
both to it and to sectaries, of multitudes 
who do not attend public worship in 
either the one or the other church. 

** And, in the second place, there are 
separate grounds, rested on considera- 
tions of mere policy, which, together with 
the higher motives now referred to, form 
the true principles and foundation of the 
measure under consideration. We allude 
to the effeets which will be produced on 
the good order and peace of society, and 
on the security of life and property, by 
the reformation of multitudes of the poor 
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and of the working classes, and by afford- 
ing them instruction in morality and reli- 
gion. a 

‘* These are the expected and promised 
advantages, rather than personal and in- 
dividual benefit, which the promoters of 
the scheme of Church Extension are to 
secure as their recompense. The mea- 
sure will advance the interests of piety 
and truth, This is its great recommend- 
ation. The secondary motive in its fa- 
vour is the one of policy, and is of itself 
very important. Now, neither of these 
advantages will be reaped by any particu- 
lar denomination or sect exclusively. 
All, without distinction or exception, 
must be partakers of these benefits.” 


In treating of what he thus terms 
the secondary advantages arising to 
every member of a State from the 
maintenance of the National Church, 
our author shows that they are, in 
truth, of precisely an analogous kind 
to those derived from other public 
establishments. 


‘* Take, for instance,” he says, ‘* the 
case of the great judicial establishment. 
The benefit which each one of the citi- 
zens derives from this institution, is not 
merely that courts of law are open to 
him for the discussion and adjustment of 
his individual disputes, but that, by these 
means, good government is attained, and 
order preserved in the country. As well 
might all individuals who settle by arbi- 
tration any difference with their neigh- 
bour in which they may be involved, or 
even such as resolve never to go to law 
(as is said to be the rule with a particu- 
lar description of persons), object to any 
portion of the public taxes being applied 
in upholding the judicial, as non-conform- 
ists, that public money should be taken 
for extending the means of the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment.” 


~ 


On this part of the question, how- 
ever, Mr Monypenny does not rest 
satisfied with mere argument, but, as 
in most other parts of his treatise, con- 
nects with it authorities of the utmost 
weight and value, and which, as we 
have already remarked, have hereto- 
fore been generally cither overlooked 
or undervalued in this discussion. He 
shows that the principle of Parlia- 
mentary interposition, which is now 
exclaimed against by the Anti-exten- 
sionists, Aas been acted on, in seve- 
ral important instances, without in- 
cluding what is generally termed the 
Royal Bounty. Four cases of this 


description are particularly specified. 
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by him. The first of these is the 
augmentation of stipends by the well- _ 
known act 50th . Ul. ¢. 34, 
whereby it is provided that the smaller 
livings should be increased by a Par- 
liamentary grant to the sum of L.150 
a-year. The next is the grant by the 
statute 4th Geo. IV.'c. 79, for the 
building and endowment of additional 
churches in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland—subsequently amended 
by the 5th Geo, IV. c. 90. 

The next is the act of the 58th, 
Geo. III. ¢. 45 (amended by certain 
subsequent acts), authorizing a grant 
of no less than one million for build- 
ing additional churches in England 
and Wales. And the last is the act 
5th Geo. IV. ¢. 103, which authorizes 
an additional sum of half-a-million to 
be paid for the same purpose. 

We would particularly refer our 
readers to the author’s able and con- 
vineing commentary on these statutes, 
establishing, we think, beyond all 
doubt, that ‘* wherever an increase of 
population renders an extension of the 
ecclesiastical establishment necessary, 
the constitutional means for accom- 
plishing this object have been consi- 
dered to be a Parliamentary grant of 
public money.” 

All this, then, being’ sufficiently es« 
tablished, both on the basis of argu- 
ment and of authority, the only re- 
maining question of course is, whe- 
ther there has been made out to the 
satisfaction of the Legislature a case 
of spiritual destitution requiring such 
public aid? On this subject it would 
be quite out of place to enter here ; 
but we may just refer our readers to 
the facts in connexion with it stated 
by our author as to the two cities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. With re- 
gard to the former, it appears from Mr 
Collins’ well known work— 


‘* First, That if all the sittings in all 
the churches of every denomination in 
Glasgow were occupied, there would be a 
deficiency of 61,594 sittings; or, in other 
words, that there reside in Glasgow this 
number of persons who ought to be ac- 
commodated with church room, but for 
whom no such accommodation in any place 
of religious worship whatever is actually 
made. Secondly, That the people who 
have no sittings taken in any church or 
meeting-house amount in number to no 
fewer than 85,105. Thirdly, That the 
poor and working classes are prevented 
by their poverty, and the amount of seat. 
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rents, from providing the necessary 
church accommodation for themselves and 
their families, Fourthly, That among 
these classes, the habit of attending 
church has of late years been rapidly on 
the decline, and that the quantity of 
church accommodation rented by fami- 
lies decreases in exact .proportion to 
the amount of the rents of houses, the 
church accommodation being the greatest 
in the case of the highest rented houses, 
and the least for those of the smallest 
rent, Fifthly, That to accommodate with 
church room the increased population of 
Glasgow which has sprung up since the 
year 1821, assuming that 60 persons in 
100 should be so accommodated (a pro- 
position established in another part of the 
treatise), the number of 52,800 sittings 
would be requisite ; but that the number 
of new sittings actually provided during 
that period, in all the churches, including 
those which do not belong to the Esta- 
blishment, is 19,547 ; so that the number 
of people of the increased population 
since 1821, who ought to have been pro- 
vided with seats, but are left unprovided 
for, amounts to 33,253.” 

And with regard to Edinburgh, it 
is proved by the Report of even our 
Ministerial Church Commissioner— 
that Report which the Ministry recently 
refused to make even the ground- 
work of Parliamentary enquiry—that 
“there would appear to be about 
745,795 persons in the habit of attend- 
ing public worship out of a population 
of 162,292”—and that with respect 
to the causes of this lamentable state 
of matters, the Commissioners ex- 
pressly state “ as the result of the 
whole evidence, that from whatever 
cause it proceeds, whether connected 
with their extent or nature, the oppor- 
tunities of public religious worship, 
and the means of religious instruction 
and pastoral superintendence at pre- 
sent existing, and in operation, are 
not adequate to the removal of the 
evils complained of.” 

Well might the General Assembly 
say, in the language of their late Re- 
solutions on this subject, that * the 
Church of Scotland felt itself entitled 
to expect that the First Report of the 
Commission, which has now lain un- 
considered upwards of three months, 
on the tables of Parliament, should 
have received the immediate attention 
of Government, and that some remedy, 
adequate to the necessities of the ease, 
and in full accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, 
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should, without delay, have been sup- 
plied.” : 

We do not, however, take up this 
subject with any view of an exposure 
of the conduct of the present Govern- 
ment. We cannot perceive any object 
which could be attained by engaging 
in such a task, except to alienate from 
them the friends of our Church Esta- 
blishment ; and this they have them- 
selves done most effectually already. 
We doubt much whether they can now 
reckon one true and zealous friend of 
our Church as among their supporters 
either in ecclesiastical or secular ques- 
tions. We do not affirm that they can - 
be fairly described as the enemies of 
the Church ; but sure we are that there 
must be a thorough conviction in every 
mind, that there is no sacrifice of its 
best interests which they are not pre- 
pared to make, in order to purchase 
the political support of its enemies ; 
and that if there is any other advantage 
which they contemplate as resulting 
from it, further than being thus a sub- 
ject of barter with Papists and Volun. 
taries, it consists merely in the means 
which it affords of quartering on the 
public a score or two of hungry com- 
missioners. 

We repeat, that on a subject on 
which public opinion is so fixed and 
so unanimous, we deem it quite super- 
fluous toenter. After the recent con- 
duct of the Ministry on this question, 
and the ample commentary on it which 
is afforded by their Church-rate Bills, 
and “ Appropriation” Bills, of all sorts 
and denominations, we have but little 
expectation that this great national 
object will ever be accomplished under 
their auspices; yet it is not the less, 
but rather the more necessary, that 
information, as the true state of this 
question, should be generally diffused ; 
for it is in this way only that the cause 
ean acquire the strength in which we 
cannot doubt that it must ultimately 
prevail. 

There is only one circumstance with 
regard to the Church Extension plan 
which appears to us not to be placed 
by Mr Monypenny in quite so pro- 
minent a view as it deserves. ~ We 
mean the mode in which the contribu- 
tions of the public, and the claims on 
the Legislature, are so connected with 
each other as to afford the full assu- 
rance that the latter can never be ad- 
vanced in any instance in which they 
are unfounded, It is impossible for 
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us to conceive any case in which a 
fairer, or rather a more advantageous 
bargain is offered to Parliament than 
in this instance. A very large sum is 
raised “ in defect” (as Dr Chalmers 
well expresses it*) “of the aid of Gos 
vernment, on whom the obligation lies 
of providing all that is necessary for 
the Christian instruction of the peo- 
ple ;” and not only is Parliament in so 
far relieved from a just debt, but a 
guarantee is thereby afforded that no 
Parliamentary aid will be asked unless 
where it is found absolutely necessary. 
We; of course, will not build churches 
if they ate not required; and the 
building of them has been assumed by 
us as the condition of Parliamentary 
assistance in their endowment. This 
is a circumstance which seems in many 
ways to have a most important bear- 
ing on this question ; and, it will be 
perceived, that of itself it forms a con- 
clusive answer to those who would 
allege that our application for Parlia~ 
mentary assistance is founded on any 
misrepresentation as to the actual de- 
ficiency in the means of religious in- 
struction. 

We have thus endeavoured to give 
our readers a general view of the con- 
tents of this excellent treatise; and 
by our copious extracts from it to ex- 
tend to the utmost of our power the 
sphere of its influence. It is almost 
needless to say, that in doing this we 
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feel that we are performing a far more 
useful service than if we had made it 
merely the text for any general dis- 
quisition on this most important and 
vital question. The author, from his 
high al and judicial station, his 
eminently practical talents, his long 
experience, and his tried and approved 
integrity, possesses a weight and au- 
thority among us which render it pe- 
culiarly fitting that on such a subject 
he should be allowed to speak for 
himself; and we, therefore, have at- 
tempted nothing more than to give, in- 
his own words, some of the views which, 
in the perusal of his work; have oe- 
curred to us as more especially worthy 
We cannot doubt that 
even in the detachéd and imperfect 
form in which these views have thus 
been presented, our readers will at 
once recognise a most able and valuas 
ble friend of this great cause—the most 
effective ally, perhaps, who has yet 
appeared of that distinguished man 
whose commanding genius and extra- 
ordinary energies have recently given 
to that cause an impulse which, sooner 
or later, must bear it through. Nor 
is this any common praise. Few men 
we think would covet a higher dis- 
tinction than to be accounted a worthy 
fellow-labourer with Dr Cuatmers in 
this field of benevolent enterprise and 
most patriotic ambition. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN LONDON IN 1837. 


Our readers are, perhaps, aware that 
the Mesmerian controversy, after an 
interval of nearly forty years, has re- 
vived again with the greatest bitterness 
in France. A great change, certainly 
for the better, has taken place in the 
philosophy of animal magnetism. In- 
stead of being brought forward as 
something altogether supernatural, 
and setting all reasoning and expe- 
rience at defiance, it now comes be- 
fore us as a science founded upon 
natural laws ; gathering round it new 
proofs the more closely it is examined, 
and substantiating its claim to be con- 
sidered the greatest blessing ever 
vouchsafed to mankind. In Paris the 
advocates of the doctrine were so nu- 
merous and so distinguished in their 
profession, that it was impossible to 
pass over its claims in silence. Men 
of science and literature—surgeons 
and physicians of the highest eminence 
—declared that animal magnetism was 
not the dream of a madman, as it had 
formerly been considered, nor the trick 
of animpostor. They professed a be- 
lief in its virtues, and introduced it 
into their practice. On this the medi- 
cal section of the French Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences thought it necessary 
to interfere, and appointed a commit- 
tee, under the presidency of Bourdois 
dela Motte, to make enquiries on the 
subject, and report to them the result 
of their labours. This duty was in- 
trusted to men of the most unprejudiced 
opinions—some of them had given a 
cursory attention to the claims advan- 
ced by the magnetizers, and considered 
them unfounded ;—others had been 
impressed with too great a contempt 
for any thing so wild and startling, 
on its first announcement, to consider 
it seriously at all,—and not one mem- 
ber of the committee had compromised 
himself by having written or spoken 
one syllable in support of the new 
doctrine. Another thing which weigh- 
ed with them, and with most of the 
thinking men in Europe, was the de- 
cided reports against the system of 
Mesmer delivered to the Academy of 
Sciences and the Society of Physicians 
in the year 1784. From their decisions 
there appeared to be no appeal, or, 
at least, most people considered them- 
selves justified in making no farther 
enquiry after the researches of such 


men as Benjamin Franklin, Le Roi, 
Bailly, De Bori, and Lavoisier. Many 
circumstances, however, were advan- 
ced in explanation of this verdict. 
Some of the committee are alleged to 
have been unwell, and not to have 
attended the meetings ; and all were 
prejudiced, from the beginning, against 
the introducer of the novel system. 
Mesmer undoubtedly gave great ground 


~ for suspicions. His accessaries—such 


as darkened rooms and hidden music 
—looked more like the aids of a tra- 
velling conjurer than the accompa- 
niments of a true science; and the 
boldness with which his discoveries 
were promulgated, as also the pecu- 
niary success with which they were 
rewarded, armed against him the pride 
and the personal interests of the pro- 
fessional gentlemen by whom he was 
tobe judged. Thecommittee of 1831 
resolved to keep themselves as much 
as possible unbiassed by the assertions 
of the contending parties, and to exa- 
mine into the subject for themselves. 
The result of their labours, long and 
patiently pursued, and of their experi- 
ments, to which it seems impossible 
for any deception to have had access, 
is a report confirming the claims of 
animal magnetism in the most ample 
manner. ‘This report is ably drawn 
up, and is probably in the hands of a 
great many of our readers, as it has 
been translated, upwards of three years 
ago, by Mr J. C. Colquhoun. 

We do not propose to take any far- 
ther notice of that work, as it will be 
perceived it has been frequently allud- 
ed to in the English report, which we 
are happy to have been able to obtain. 
This report was not intended for pub- 
lication—and we are indebted to the 
kindness of the President of the scien- 
tific section of the Association for the 
original paper as read at the general 
meeting. We owe the members of 
the committee an apology for ventn. 
ring to print the account of their pro- 
ceedings without their direct sanction, 
but we know they will pardon the li- 
berty we allow ourselves in considera- 
tion of the interests of science. Mr 
Brown, their eloquent and ingenious 
secretary, will also, we are persuaded, 
accord us his forgiveness for using 
his very talented report. It is not 
often that a philosopher, who has the 





genius to conduct a scientific exami- 
nation, has at the same time the power 
of describing it so well. 

The Metropolitan Joint Stock Me- 
dical, Scientific, and Literary Asso- 
ciation has not been long established. 
But we may venture to observe, that 
no body of men have done more for 
the furtherance of the ends for which 
they are associated than the eminent 
individuals who compose this society. 
We will not particularize any names, 
nor institute a comparison . between 
their labours and those of the char- 
tered body of the physicians, or of any 
other institution. We merely wish to 
record our high opinion of the useful- 
ness of the Metropolitan Association 
as a school of philosophical enquiry, 
and as an uncompromising advocate of 
the truth. Where societies of longer 
standing, and reposing on the respect 
of the public and the strength of their 
own characters, have abstained, per- 
haps too guardedly, from interfering 
with the new discoveries in medicine 
or science, the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion has eagerly rushed forward, and 
hailed with generous warmth the ap- 
pearance of any novelty. Its honorary 
diplomas to Dr Morison, the discoverer 
of the properties of the vegetable pill, 
and to Dr Turnbull, for his profound 
treatises on the virtues of Veratria, 
attest its readiness to pay honour to 
disinterested skill, wherever it may be 
found. Its medal to the philosophical 
gentleman who has established his 
reputation by an essay, containing 
proofs of the unity of the body, shows 
no less zeal in rewarding metaphysical 
distinction, than its former proceedings 
had displayed for the encouragement 
of medical utility. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted 
that, on the first re-appearance of the 
Mesmerian Philosophy, its advent was 
warmly welcomed by the Association. 
Allusion was made to it, so long ago 
as 1830, in a very luminous paper by 
the late Mr St John Long. But other 
topics of absorbing interest at home 
occupied too much of the attention of 
the scientific world to allow the subject 
to be prosecuted at thattime. At in- 
tervals, however, the magnetic theory 
has incidentally been introduced in the 
discussions arising at the quarterly 
meetings ; but no formal proposition 
to enquire into it fully and completely 
was submitted to the Association till 
the beginning of this year. The pub- 
lic, however, seemed:to take little in- 
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terest in the matter till about t 
months ago, when the arrival in L 
don of Baron Dupotet, the principa 
professor of animal magnetism in 
Paris, was announced in the news- 
papers. An invitation was published 
by the Baron to any gentleman who 
desired, instruction in the doctrines. of 
animal ma ruetism to visit him-any 
day, betwe. two and three, at his 
house in Maddox Street, Hanover 
Square. Before laying the more 
scientific report of Mr Brown, as read 
at the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association, before our. readers, we 
may be allowed to describe a visit 
which we paid to the Baron in compli- 
ance with his invitation. On entering 
the room, No. 8, Maddox Street, we 
saw a party. of twelve or thirteen gen- 
tlemen standing on the floor. Baron 
Dupotet, a man of very prepossessing 
appearance, with fine dark intelligent 
eyes, was seated in front of a gentle- 
man who had offered himself for ex- 
periment. After keeping the points 
of their thumbs together for some time, 
till the temperature of both was the 
same, the Baron pressed his hands on 
the patient’s shoulders, and passed 
lightly over his arms till their hands 
again touched. He repeated this two 
or three times, and then spreading 
forth his hand with the fingers closed, 
he moved it gently, with a downward 
motion, over the patient's face, at about 
two inches distance from his nose. 
He then continued the waving action 
of the hand down the stomach and 
legs, and, having finished the whole 
length of the body, returned to the 
brow. This was continued for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, and the patient 
persisted in saying he experienced no 
change. At last, however, he seemed 
to feel some of the effects the Baron 
had foretold; his colour disappeared, 
and he confessed that his heart beat in 
a way he had never experienced be- 
fore. The Baron continued his mani- 
pulations with renewed activity, and 
shortly told us he had acquired a cer- 
tain degree of influence over the pa- 
tient, which a few more days of the 
magnetic operation would complete. 


He now stood up and informed us that 


the attraction established between him- 
self and-his patient was already so 
great, that it would be impossible for 
the magnetized to resist following him 
to whatever part of the room he went. 
He then, in five or six long deliberate 
steps; proceeded to the lobby at. the 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN LONDON IN 1837. 


Our readers are, perhaps, aware that 
the Mesmerian controversy, after an 
interval of nearly forty years, has re- 
vived again with the greatest bitterness 
in France. A great change, certainly 
for the better, has taken place in the 
philosophy of animal magnetism. In- 
stead of being brought forward as 
somethin. altogether supernatural, 
and setti. - 'l reasoning and expe- 
rience at ©. nce, it now comes be- 
fore us as a science founded upon 
natural laws ; gathering round it new 
proofs the more closely it is examined, 
and substantiating its claim to be con- 
sidered the greatest blessing ever 
vouchsafed to mankind. In Paris the 
advocates of the doctrine were so nu- 
merous and so distinguished in their 
profession, that it was impossible to 
pass over its claims in silence. Men 
of science and literature—surgeons 
and physicians of the highest eminence 
—declared that animal magnetism was 
not the dream of a madman, as it had 
formerly been considered, nor the trick 
of animpostor. They professed a be- 
lief in its virtues, and introduced it 
into their practice. On this the medi- 
eal section of the French Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences thought it necessary 
to interfere, and appointed a commit- 
tee, under the presidency of Bourdois 
de la Motte, to make ‘enquiries on the 
subject, and report to them the result 
of their labours. This duty was in- 
trusted to men of the most unprejudiced 
opinions—some of them had given a 
cursory attention to the claims advan- 
ced by the magnetizers, and considered 
them unfounded ;—others had been 
impressed with too great a contempt 
for any thing so wild and startling, 
on its first announcement, to consider 
it seriously at all,—and not one mem- 
ber of the committee had compromised 
himself by having written or spoken 
one syllable in support of the new 
doctrine. Another thing which weigh- 
ed with them, and with most of the 
thinking men in Europe, was the de- 
cided reports against the system of 
Mesmer delivered to the Academy of 
Sciences and the Society of Physicians 
in the year 1784. From their decisions 
there appeared to be no appeal, or, 
at least, most people considered them- 
selves justified in making no farther 
enquiry after the researches of such 


men as Benjamin Franklin, Le Roi, 
Bailly, De Bori, and Lavoisier. Many 
circumstances, however, were advan- 
ced in explanation of this verdict. 
Some of the committee are alleged to 
have been unwell, and not to have 
attended the meetings ; and all were 
prejudiced, from the beginning, against 
the introducer of the novel system. 
Mesmer undoubtedly gave great ground 


~ for suspicions. His accessaries—such 


as darkened rooms and hidden music 
—looked more like the aids of a tra- 
velling conjurer than the accompa- 
niments of a true science; and the 
boldness with which his discoveries 
were promulgated, as also the pecu- 
niary success with which they were 
rewarded, armed against him the pride 
and the personal interests of the pro- 
fessional gentlemen by whom he was 
tobe judged. The committee of 1831 
resolved to keep themselves as much 
as possible unbiassed by the assertions 
of the contending parties, and to exa- 
mine into the subject for themselves. 
The result of their labours, long and 
patiently pursued, and of their experi- 
ments, to which it seems impossible 
for any deception to have had access, 
is a report confirming the claims of 
animal magnetism in the most ample 
manner. ‘This report is ably drawn 
up, and is probably in the hands of a 
great many of our readers, as it has 
been translated, upwards of three years 
ago, by Mr J. C. Colquhoun. 

We do not propose to take any far- 
ther notice of that work, as it will be 
perceived it has been frequently allud- 
ed to in the English report, which we 
are happy to have been able to obtain. 
This report was not intended for pub- 
lication—and we are indebted to the 
kindness of the President of the scien- 
tific section of the Association for the 
original paper as read at the general 
meeting. We owe the members of 
the committee an apology for ventn. 
ring to print the account of their pro- 
ceedings without their direct sanction, 
but we know they will pardon the li- 
berty we allow ourselves in considera- 
tion of the interests of science. Mr 
Brown, their eloquent and ingenious 
secretary, will also, we are persuaded, 
accord us his forgiveness for using 
his very talented report. It is not 
often that a philosopher, who has the 
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genius to conduct a scientific exami- 
nation, has at the same time the power 
of describing it so well. 

The Metropolitan Joint Stock Me- 
dical, Scientific, and Literary Asso- 
ciation has not been long established. 
But we may venture to observe, that 
no body of men have done more for 
the furtherance of the ends for which 
they are associated than the eminent 
individuals who compose this society. 
We will not particularize any names, 
nor institute a comparison . between 
their labours and those of the char- 
tered body of the physicians, or of any 
other institution. We merely wish to 
record our high opinion of the useful- 
ness of the Metropolitan Association 
as a school of philosophical enquiry, 
and as an uncompromising advocate of 
the truth. Where societies of longer 
standing, and reposing on the respect 
of the public and the strength of their 
own characters, have abstained, per- 
haps too guardedly, from interfering 
with the new discoveries in medicine 
or science, the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion has eagerly rushed forward, and 
hailed with generous warmth the ap- 
pearance of any novelty. Its honorary 
diplomas to Dr Morison, the discoverer 
of the properties of the vegetable pill, 
and to Dr Turnbull, for his profound 
treatises on the virtues of Veratria, 
attest its readiness to pay honour to 
disinterested skill, wherever it may be 
found. Its medal to the philosophical 
gentleman who has established his 
reputation by an essay, containing 
proofs of the unity of the body, shows 
no less zeal in rewarding metaphysical 
distinction, than its former proceedings 
had displayed for the encouragement 
of medical utility. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted 
that, on the first re-appearance of the 
Mesmerian Philosophy, its advent was 
warmly welcomed by the Association. 
Allusion was made to it, so long ago 
as 1830, in a very luminous paper by 
the late Mr St John Long. But other 
topics of absorbing interest at home 
occupied too much of the attention of 
the scientific world to allow the subject 
to be prosecuted at thattime. At in- 
tervals, however, the magnetic theory 
has incidentally been introduced in the 
discussions arising at the quarterly 
meetings; but no formal proposition 
to enquire into it fully and completely 
was submitted to the Association till 
the beginning of this year. The pub- 


lic, however, seemed to take little in- 


terest. in the matter till about two 
months ago, when the arrival in Lon- 
don of Baron Dupotet, the principal 
professor of animal magnetism in 
Paris, was announced in the news- 
papers. An invitation was published 
by the Baron to any gentleman who 
desired instruction in the doctrines of 
animal magnetism to visit him any 
day, between two and three, at his 
house in Maddox Street, Hanover 
Square. Before laying the more 
scientific report of Mr Brown, as read 
at the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association, before our readers, we 
may be allowed to describe a visit 
which we paid to the Baron in .compli- 
ance with his invitation. On entering 
the room, No. 8, Maddox Street, we 
saw a party. of twelve or thirteen gen- 
tlemen standing on the floor. Baron 
Dupotet, a man of very prepossessing 
appearance, with fine dark intelligent 
eyes, was seated in front of a gentle- 
man who had offered himself for ex- 
periment. After keeping the points 
of their thumbs together for some time, 
till the temperature of both was the 
same, the Baron pressed his hands on 
the patient’s shoulders, and passed 
lightly over his arms till their hands 
again touched. He repeated this two 
or three times, and then spreading 
forth his hand with the fingers closed, 
he moved it gently, with a downward 
motion, over the patient's face, at about 
two inches distance from his nose. 
He then continued the waving action 
of the hand down the stomach and 
legs, and, having finished the whole 
length of the body, returned to the 
brow. This was continued for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, and the patient 
persisted in saying he experienced no 
change. At last, however, he seemed 
to feel some of the effects the Baron 
had foretold; his colour disappeared, 
and he confessed that his heart beat in 
a way he had never experienced be- 
fore. The Baron continued his mani- 
pulations with renewed activity, and 
shortly told us he had acquired a cer- 
tain degree of influence over the pa- 
tient, which a few more days of the 
magnetic operation would complete. 


He now stood up and informed us that 


the attraction established between him- 
self and his patient was already so 
great, that it would be impossible for 
the magnetized to resist following him 
to whatever part of the room he went. 
He then, in five or six long deliberate 
steps; proceeded to the lobby at. the 
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top of the stairs, looking round all the 
time at the patient, who s led with 
himself for some time, but yielded to 
the influence, and eried out for us to 
hold him, or he must follow, as if he 
were dragged by a strong chain! As 
the gentleman appeared considerably 
excited, the Baron did not think it 
right to carry the experiment any 
farther. Some of the company being 
extremely anxious to see the effect of 
the magnetism upon a somnambulist, 
the Baron introduced his domestic 
Julie, and made her sit down on the 
sofa. Julie seems a quiet, simple 
peasant, of about forty years of age, 
not good-looking, and rather fat, but 
withal of a prepossessing appearance, 
and very modest retiring manners. 
After a few minutes’ conversation with 
several of the spectators, in answer 
to whose questions she said she had 
not been in good health, but felt her- 
self greatly benefited by the Baron's 
treatment, the experiment was begun. 
Standing about three feet from the 
sofa, the Baron stretched forth his 
hand, and kept waving it downwards 
all along her face and body. Ina few 
minutes Julie’s eyes began to close, 
her head nodded as if in the beginning 
of slumber, and, at the end of less than 
five minutes, her chin fell upon her 
breast, and she was in a profound 
sleep. To outward appearance the 
sleep was natural and calm ; the breath 
came tranquilly, and she seemed un- 
conscious of every noise. The Baron 
addressed her, and to all his questions 
she replied immediately, but remained 
dumb when spoken to by any one else. 
As we were told that it needed to be 
put in magnetic “ rapport” with Julie, 
in order to have any conversation, we 
Our 
hand was placed in Julie’s, which 
closed strongly and firmly on it, with 
a gradually increasing pressure, till 
at last it fairly assumed what is called 
the magnetic grip. We now addressed 
the fair sleeper, and teld her we had a 
headach, and asked her how it was to 
be cured. She said by taking castor 
oil, and eating chicken-broth. The 
broth was to be composed of half a 
chicken, two carrots, and a quarter of 
a pound of barley. A gentleman now 
endeavoured to separate our hands, 
but the wrath of the somnambulist 
was roused, her veins swelled with 
passion, and a perseverance in the 
attempt would have thrown her into 
hysterics. Large. quantities of snuff 


offered to undergo the ew 
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were put into her nose without pro- 
‘ducing the least effect ; pins were stuck 
into her arms and legs without being 
noticed, and it seemed impossible to 
make the slightest impression on her 
senses in any way. The Baron re- 
leased our hand, and after a few more 
wavings before her face, ordered her 
to open her éyes. In a moment the 
lids were lifted, and the eyes were seen 
directed upwards, and void of all ex- 
pression. A handkerchief was sud- 
denly waved close to them, but she did 
not wink, nor was there any movement 
in the pupil. After many endeavours 
to produce some movement by striking 
with great force within an inch of the 
iris, the Baron ordered her to shut her 
eyes, and the lids fell down with the 
rapidity of a portcullis. He now took 
a little walking-cane, tipt with silver, 
and pointed it for a minute to Julie’s 
nose, and she instantly began sneezing 
from the effects of the snuff that had 
previously been introduced. After a 
short time he touched her on the knee, 
moved his hands crossways before her 
face, as if tearing aside something that 
covered it, and exclaiming “ Awake ! 
awake!" presented Julie to the com- 
pany, looking as simple and uncon- 
cerned as when she first came into the 
room. She said she was quite uncon- 
scious of all that had passed, and would 
searcely believe she had taken any 
snuff, and had no recollection of the 
chicken-broth and the castor oil. In 
all this there was no apparent desire 
to do any thing in an underhand way. 
Every thing was fair and open, and 
the Baron in all his operations follow- 
ed the suggestions of any one who- 
chose to offer them. The rod was 
pointed to the nose in perfect silence, 
without a word having ae said which 
could let Julie know what was about 
to be done. Noises were made at her 
ear enough to produce a start on the 
stoutest nerves without effect, and 
however prejudiced may be the ob- 
server, it must be confessed that if 
there is not something extraordinary 
in magnetism itself, there is something 
very wonderful indeed in Julie’s act- 
ing. 
We now proceed, without farther 
eo to the remarkable paper of 

r Brown. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan 
Joint Stock Medical, Scientific, and 
on art held in the hall 
of the’ ollege, on Thursday, 
27th July’ 1897_-Precident, Dr De. 
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prati; the of the commit- 
tee of enquiry into the state of animal 
magnetism was called on for his report. 
Mr Brown read as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen— Before entering on the 
subject which you committed to our 
investigation, permit me to express my 
regret that your committee were de- 
prived of the assistance of several dis- 
tinguished individuals whose names 
you put upon it. It adds to our re- 
gret on this occasion, that the reason 
of withdrawal advanced by some of 
them appears little consonant with the 
spirit of enquiry which ought to dis. 
tinguish a philosophical mind. Dr 
Belluomini and Dr Quin, whose cele- 
brity as practitioners of the Hahne- 
maniac system of medicine, attests at 
once their talent and respectability, 
refused to belong to the committee, 
and assigned as their reason that the 
very enquiry into a system so strange 
and unsupported, was an encourage- 
ment to quackery andimposture. Dr 
Granville also, whose fame extends 
from the snows of Petersburg to the 
watering-places of Germany, refused 
his co-operation to your committee, 
though without giving any reason for 
his refusal... With diminished num- 
bers, therefore, but undiminished an- 
xiety to discover the truth, we pro- 
ceeded on our task, In all our inves- 
tigations we took for our guide the 
course of examination pursued by the 
medical committee on the same sub- 
ject in Paris. And in this, as we had 
the invaluable advantage of the pre- 
sence in London of the same operator 
who bears so prominent a share in 
their recorded experiments—we allude 
to M. le Baron Dupotet—we had little 
more to do than to verify the cases 
recorded by our foreign predecessors. 
But besides the Baron Dupotet, we 
had likewise the great assistance of 
the celebrated German professor of 
the same science, Dr Von Schurke of 
Vienna, whose contemporaneous pre- 
sence in this city we cannot help con- 
sidering as almost a providential ar- 
rangement by which our deductions 
are established beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. 

« Adopting the point at which the 
French committee arrived as that at 
which we should commence our veri- 
fication, we took the four following 
divisions (in the 120th page of the 
English translation of their Report) 
as the groundwork of all our en- 
qniries :— ik atten 
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‘#1, Magnetism has no effect upon 


persons in a state of sound health, nor 


“upon some diseased persons. 


* 2. In others its effects are slight. 

«3. These effects are sometimes 
produced by ennui, by monotony, by 
the imagination. 

“4, We have seen them developed 
‘independently of these last causes, 
most ptebably as the effects of mag- 
netism alone. 

“ The first of these we shall pass over 
very slightly, as there is little worthy 
of being noticed when no sensible re- 
sults are produced.. Your reporter 
submitted himself frequently to the 
operation, and had the patience to sit 
nearly an hour without motion—pe. 
rusing a newspaper—and during’ the 
manipulation experienced no kind of 
effect, though the ennui of his posi- 
tion, and the absolute silence he had 
recommended. to be observed, might 
have been very capable of producing 
sleep. Dr Von Schurke of Vienna 
determined to make an experiment on 
a person in still more robust health 
than your reporter ; and for that pur- 
pose proceeded, in company with three 
members of the committee, to a hotel 
kept by Mr Thomas Cribb, the cham- 
pion of the English ‘prize-ring. It 
may perhaps appear somewhat below 
the dignity of philosophy to frequent 
such a locality ; and a less entire de- 
votion to truth than that we hope en- 
tertained by your committee, might 
prompt us to bury in silence the pain- 
ful result of this experiment. Dr Von 
Schurke placed himself in front of a 
very stout, ruddy-faced man, who was 
smoking a long pipe, and drinking a 
combination of gin and sugar in hot 
water ; and without giving any notice 
of his intention, proceeded with the 
magnetic manipulations. He laid his 
hands on the gentleman’s shoulders, 
enjoining him at the same time to be 
silent, and, after passing down to his 
fingers, applied his thumb to that of 
the patient, and allowed the remaining 
fingers to rest on the back of the pa- 
tient’s hands. There were many other 
persons in the apartment, who looked 
on with considerable surprise. Dr 
Von Schurke having established a 
community of heat between the thumbs, 
drew out his hand, and let it fall gent- 
ly along the line of the patient’s face. 
We sat round watching the effect. 


The patient gazed most earnestly on 


all the proceedings of Dr Von Schurke, 
‘but -made no remark. When, how- 
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ever, the manipulation had continued 
some time, the patient having finished 
his pipe laid it on the table, and but- 
toned up his coat. Dr Von Schurke 
proceeded with redoubled zeal, and 
waved his hand faster than ever about 
half an inch from the patient's nase. 
But when the Doctor was about to 
return, by means of the dorsal mani- 
pulation, to the patient’s shoulders, 
the gentleman sprang up in a furious 
access of passion, and seizing the nose 
of Dr Von Schurke between his finger 
and thumb, squeezed it till the Doctor 
roared out for commiseration, in the 
greatest corporeal pain. The patient, 
however, did not listen to his cries ; 
but dragging him by the nose to the 
door, opened it, and applying the 
point of his great toe to the extremity 
of the os coccygis of Dr Von Schurke, 
lifted him half-way across the street 
with the power of the impulse, and 
returned into the room. Applying, in 
the same manner, his finger to the 
nasal excrescence of Mr Moat, one of 
the most active members of your com- 
mittee, he went through the same pro- 
cess, with the exception of the kick, 
the absence of which he supplied by a 
slap with the open hand upon the pit 
of the stomach, which caused Mr Moat 
to eject all the food he had eaten du- 
ring the day. In the mean-time your 
reporter was happy enough to disco- 
ver a back way; by which, in the com- 
pany of Dr Jephson of Leamington 
(another member of your committee), 
by clambering over several walls, he 
effected his escape. In all succeeding 
meetings of your committee, Dr Von 
Schurke has been accommodated with 
an air-cushion to his chair, and has 
worn sticking-plaster over his nose, 
which was nearly separated from his 
face. Mr Moat has not again made 
his appearance, being convinced that, 
along with his breakfast and lunch, he 
vomited a large portion of his intes- 
tines. 

“ But leaving this and several other 
experiments, which produced no mag- 
netic results whatever, we go on to 
those cases in which we perceived, 
though in a slight degree, the pre- 
sence of the magnetic power. But 
here again our remarks shall be very 
cursory, as we are not certain that the 
effects produced were altogether un- 
accountable on some other hypothesis. 
According to the plan we had. laid 
down, we referred to the English 
translation of the Parisian Report; 


Anlatl Megniionia Lenina. 


and at page 122-we found two or three 
instances stated of the pulse ha 
been reduced many beats by the mani- 
pulation, and on one or two occasions 
headach (cephalalgia) and a nervous 
pain (neuralgia) being sensibly dimi- 
nished. In order to verify these ef- 
fects, we saw several persons magne- 
tized who were suffering from rheu- 
matic pains. In one instance, on the 
third day, the pain removed from the 
shoulder to the elbow—on another, 
the Baron manipulated a person la- 
bouring under toothach, while her 
tooth was being extracted by the den- 
tist, after which there was no recur- 
rence of the twinges. The. case, 
however, in which the strongest effect 
was produced, without being decided- 
ly magnetic, was the following :—A 
gentleman, who had travelled all the 
way from Exeter on the outside of the 
mail, arrived at about eleven o’cloek 
at night, in a house where Dr Von 
Schurke was at supper. The gentle- 
man complained of headach and fa- 
tigue, and the Doctor recommended 
him a broiled chicken, with some hot 
potatoes, a pint of Burton ale, and 
two. glasses of warm brandy and wa- 
ter. He then made him lie down on 
the sofa and began his manipulations; 
and in about two minutes and a half, 
the magnetic power was so great that 
the gentleman fell sound asleep, and, 
on waking next morning, had no re- 
mains of his headach. 

« The third resolution of the French 
Report is, ‘ The effects are frequently 
produced by ennui, by monotony, by 
the imagination.’—Page 125. 

** With regard to the two former 
causes we made various experiments, 
which corroborated them in the most 
ample manner. We availed ourselves 
of a public meeting, at which the ce- 
lebrated Mr Joseph Hume and various 
others were expected to address the 
assembly. Dr Von Schurke placed 
himself in the gallery, and proceeded 
to magnetize the whole of the crowd- 
ed meeting. Before Mr Hume had 
spoken twenty minutes, the ennui and 
monotony, in combination with the 
magnetic influence; produced the ef- 
fects stated in the French report. 
There was universal drowsiness and 
inattention, which ended, in ten mi- 
nutes more, in a profound sleep. And 
to prove that these were not entirely 
the effects of magnetism, but of the 
causes specified above, there were two 
gentlemen in the assemblage perfectly 





deaf, who kept.their eyes. open ‘the 
whole time. - 

«« We wish to be perfectly accurate in 
every thing we advance, and think it 
right to state explicitly what are the 
conditions—as stated both by Ba- 
ron Dupotet and Dr Von Schurke— 
of the magnetic influence. The first 
condition is, that the magnetizer shall 
impresshis own mind with a strong 
desire to magnetize ; and the second 
condition is, that the recipient shall 
impress his mind with a strong desire 
to be magnetized. It results from 
these two conditions that the imagina- 
tion must occasionally have a very 
powerful effect. Dr Von Schurke goes 
even farther than the French philoso- 
phers, and maintains that it is the will 
alone which gives efficacy to the ma- 
nipulations,—that is, that the soul is 
the possessor of the magnetie proper- 
ties, and by a strong voluntary effort 
ejects a portion of them through the 
external skin. He maintains that the 
same manipulations, if unaccompanied 
by a:.powerful wish to magnetize, 
would be perfeetly ineffective ; and 
that in cases where the will is strong 
enough, it needs no intervention of the 
external organs to render itself per- 
ceptible, but can produce its effects at 
a distance from the patient in another 
room, and even in a different quarter 
of the world, This will more properly 
come under the fourth head, to which 
we now proceed. 

‘“‘ The greatest triumph of animal 
magnetism in. the examinations at Pa- 
ris, was the case of Paul Villagrand, a 
student of law—born at Magrac Laval 
in the year 1803—-who had been under 
medical treatment for an attack of 
paralysis for upwards of seventeen 
months, Your committee think it right 
to lay an analysis of this case before 
you, as it was in verifying its princi- 
pal features that the extraordinary ef- 
fects we are about to detail came under 
our observation. When the magnetic 
treatment began under the direction 
of M. Fouquier, in charge of the Hos- 
pital de la Charité, Paul's infirmities 
were very considerable. ‘ He. still 
walked upon crutches, being unable 
to support himself on the left foot: 
The arm of the same side, indeed, 
could perform several motions, but 
Paul could not lift it to his head. He 
searcely saw with his right eye, and 
was very hard of hearing with both 
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3 and besides all this, there were 
evident symptoms discoverable of hy- 
esis 8 of the heart.’ He was mag- 
netized frequently in the hospital, with 
no other effect than involuntary sleep, 
and a power of prescribing the mode 
of treatment most effectual for his cure. 
But even this degree of the magnetic 
possession was -attended with such sa- 
lutary results, that he cast away his 
crutches and walked back to his ward, 
climbing up a great number of steps 
without assistance. M. Foissac, how- 
ever (the magnetizer), determining to 
carry his experiments as far as possi- 
ble, procured his dismissal from the 
hospital, and went on with the treat- 
ment in Paul’s lodgings. His strength, 
during the manipulation, was greatly 
increased, and his confidence in the 
system grew so strong, that he re- 
nounced all medical treatment, and 
begged to be kept in a magnetic sleep 
from the 25th December to the Ist of 
January. During this sleep he went 
out of the housgof M. Foissac, and 
walked and ran“igng the street with 
a firm and assured step, and on his 
return he carried, with the greatest 
facility, one of the persons present, 
whom he could scarcely have lifted 
while awake. On the 12th of January, 
the French committee, accompanied 
by three gentlemen of distinction, met 
at the house of M. Foissac. Paul was 
set to sleep, and a finger applied to 
each of his closed eyes. A card taken 
at random from the pack was imme- 
diately named by Paul. While his 
eyes were held by M. Segalas, a vo- 
lume was placed to his stomach: He 
read upon the title-page ‘ Histoire de 
France ;’ and wherever it was open- 
ed he could read it perfectly. He re- 
cognised the figure of Napoleon, and 
read. on.a slip of paper the name of 
‘ Maximilian Robespierre,’ which the 
gentleman who-drew up the report 
wrote at the moment. The deductions 
from this case are found in page 169. 

“1, A patient, whom a rational me- 
dical treatment by one. of the most dis- 
tinguished practitioners of the capital 
could not cure of a paralysis, found 
his cure from the administration of 
magnetism, and in consequence of fol- 
lowing exactly the treatment which he 
prescribed for himself when in a state 
of somnambulism. 

« 2. In this state his strength was 
remarkably pear 
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“3, He gave us the most undoubted 
proofs that he read with his eyes 
closed. 

‘4, He predicted the period of his 
cure, and this cure took place. 

« Tn addition to these effects of som- 
nambulism, displayed in the case of 
Paul Villagrand, a power of judging 
of the complaints of those in magnetic 
* rapport’ with her was shown by 
Mademoiselle Celine Sauvage. Your 
committee quote this case at length, 

age 183. 

«* ¢ The committee found among its 
own members one who was willing to 
submit to the investigations of this 
somnambulist. This was M. Marc. 
Mademoiselle Celine was request- 
ed to examine attentively our col- 
league’s state of health. She applied 
her hand to his forehead and to the 
region of the heart, and in the course 
of three minutes she said that the 
blood had a tendency to the head ; 
that at that moment M. Marc had 
pain on the left side of this cavity ;* 
that he often felt oppression, especially 
after having eaten ; that he must often 
have a slight cough; that the lower 

art of the breast was gorged with 

lood ; that something impeded the 
alimentary passage; that this part 
(pointing to the region of the xiphoid 
cartilage) was contracted ; that to eure 
M. Mare it was necessary that he 
should be copiously bled; that cata- 
plasms of hemlock should be applied ; 
and that the lower part of the breast 
should be rubbed with laudanum ; that 
he should drink gummed lemonade ; 
that he should eat little and frequently ; 
and that he should not take exercise 
immediately after having made a meal,’ 

«‘ Founding our experiments on these 
two cases, and on several others ha- 
ving great similarity to them, we en- 
deavoured to prove, beyond any cavil 
or dispute, whether or not those very 
peculiar results of the magnetic agency 
were producible either in kind or de- 
gree by Baron Dupotet or Dr Von 
Schurke. Your committee lay the 
result of their enquiries before you, 
without believing, for a moment, that 
you will allow the impossibility of 
many of the effects obtained from 
magnetism to lead you to so unphilo- 
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hical a deduction as that they, 
therefore, must be illusory. Your 
committee saw with its own eyes, and 
heard with its own ears, and on many 
occasions manipulated with its own 
hands. It took every precaution in 
its power to render deception or collu- 
sion impossible ; and in recording the 
simple facts of which it was a witness, 
it claims implicit credit to the state- 
ment it now makes, that it neither 
adds to nor diminishes one iota from 
the truth. 

‘“‘ Baron Dupotet, having much oc- 
cupation, in conjunction with Dr Eliot- 
son (one of your committee), in en- 
deavouring to effect a cure on a per- 
son who had lost both his legs by a 
fall from a lofty building, proposed 
that the committee should be divided, 
—one portion confining its observa- 
tions to his experiments, and the other 
to those of Dr Von Schurke. Your 
reporter rejoiced to be of the latter 
number. Baron Dupotet having sta- 
ted, as the groundwork of the doctrine, 
that the magnetic power existed in 
exact proportion to the nervous energy 
and strength of will in the magnetizer, 
your reporter could not for a moment 
doubt that Dr Von Schurke had a pre- 
ponderance over his Parisian rival, as 
his nervous energy is prodigious, and 
his power of will almost superhuman. 
From Dr Eliotson your committee re- 
ceived a report, signed by his col- 
leagues, containing the following re- 
sults :— 

“ Patrick Mulhooly, hod-carrier, aged 
27, had fallen from a four-story house 
in October last, and received such se- 
vere injuries in both his legs that they 
were amputated on the following day. 
Since then he had been totally unable 
to walk without crutches, or some sup- 
port in the shape of wooden limbs, into 
which the stumps of the knees were 
ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupotet’s 
first object was to draw as great a 
flow of blood as possible to the extre- 
mities, in order that a tendency down- 
wards might be created, to be made 
available in the farther course of the 
cure. Accordingly, he magnetized 
Mulhooly on the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
of J oy and on the fourth sitting suc- 
ceeded in throwing him into a state of 





* “ The author of the report, we conclude, intended the word cavity to have refer- 
ence to the region of the heart ; or, perhaps, the ‘ clairvoyance’ of the somnambulist 


detected some reason for applying this expression to M, Marc’s head.” 
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somiambulism. On the 14th of July 
the extraordinary effects of this treat- 
ment began to develope themselves, 
Slight excrescences, similar in form to 
very young radishes, protruded from 
the end of the limb, the glow of health 
returned to the cicatrix of the wound, 
and the intellect, imagination, and me. 
mory of the patient were increased in 
a most astonishing degree. Baron 
Dupotet asserted that while in this 
state of somnambulism Mulhooly pos- 
sessed all the faculties of any person 
with whom he was put in magnetic 
‘ rapport,’ and proposed, as a proof of 
this, that some gentleman peculiarly 
skilled in any walk of science or litera- 
ture, should join hands with him, and 
ask what questions he chose. Dr 
Hamilton Roe, who possesses an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Seraphic 
language, submitted to the experiment, 
and having taken his hand, addressed 
him in the unknown tongue. To the 
amazement of every one present Mul- 
hooly conversed in it with the utmost 
fluency. The only limit to the satis- 
faction of the company was, that from 
the unfortunate circumstance of Dr 
Roe not being himself in a state of 


magnetism, he could not understand 


the replies of the somnambulist. But 
the committee having been informed 
that several apostles and seven angels 
had recently arrived at the New Church 
near Oxford Street, one of Cloud’s 
omnibuses was sent to bring them to 
the scene of the experiment. In a 
short time the twelve apostles and all 
the angels arrived in the conveyance, 
sixteen inside and three out. One of 
the angels, a native of Tipperary, un- 
dertook to interpret the replies of 
Mulhooly, and the branch of your 
committee present at this case comes 
to the unanimous conclusion that the 
assertion of Baron Dupotet is verified 
by the result. 

“Dr Roe having asked in the un- 
known tongue, * Who am1?’ Mulhooly 
answered, ‘ochan yeerab rothoval 
oy!’ which the angel interpreted to 
mean, * a pillar of the elect ; upon 
which the Doctor professed himself 
satisfied, and said it was the truth. 

«‘ At another sitting the excrescences, 
originally so small, had assumed the 
appearance of well defined toes,—a 
heel and sole were afterwards deve- 
loped, and at the eleventh sitting the 
cure was completed. The celebrated 
dancer, Mademoiselle Taglioni, hav- 
ing been invited to enter into magne- 
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tie ¢ rt’ with Mulhooly, touched 
his hand, and then fixing a thread 
round the patient’s thumb, held it, at 
the other extremity of the room. She 
then lifted up one of her graceful feet, 
and holding it out on a level with her 
breast, spun round with the velocity 
of a gig-wheel— Mulhooly uncon- 
sciously imitated every attitude, and 
seemed even to have a greater power 
over his limbs than the beautiful sylph 
herself. He placed his right foot on 
his own shoulder, and spun round for 
more than a minute at that height, 
holding his left leg in a horizontal 
position all the time. He then leapt 
down from his shoulder, and danced 
the Cachuea dance in exact imitation 
of Taglioni. In one of the pirouettes 
towards the conclusion, he exerted 
himself so prodigiously that having 
struck the mouth of Mr Gardener, one 
of the committee, with his heel, a tooth 
was displaced with great violence, the 
extent of which may be judged of from 
the fact of the tooth being driven back- 
wards through the palate, grazing the 
spinal column at the back of the neck, 
and severely wounding Dr Eliotson in 
the abdomen at a distance of fourteen 
feet. Mr Gardener being luckily in 
possession of an infallible secret for 
setting himself to sleep, pulled out his 
night-cap, and made such use of his 
recipe, that the wound was completel 
cured, and a new tooth nearly full- 
grown before he thought proper to 
awake. 

«In this case, also, the existence of 
the cerebrum abdominale, or rather 
of the transference of all the senses to 
the epigastrium, was completely esta- 
blished. The power of reading, how- 
ever, was not confined to the epigas- 
trium in Mulhooly, but was equally 
developed in the elbow and tip of the 
ear. Mr Balfour having brought to 
one of the meetings an exact transcrip- 
tion of the writing on the Rosetta 
stone, Mulhooly, having his eyes held 
by two of the gentlemen present, pull- 
ed up his coat-sleeve, and applying 
his elbow to it, read the inscription 
with the most perfect ease. The same 
experiment was repeated with the tip 
of his ear. What adds, if possible, to 
the wonder of this experiment is, that 
till that time Mulhooly was unable to 
read, his early education having been 
totally neglected. 

«: Your reporter now begs to direct 
your attention to the proceedings at 
which hewas personally present, which 
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were conducted by Dr Von Schurke. 
A few words in explanation of those 
points in which this professor differs 
from Baron Dupotet are necessary to 
the complete understanding of what is 
to follow. When we use the ex- 
pression ‘ differs,’ we mcan not that 
there is any disagreement between 
these two philosophers, but that Dr 
Von Schurke practises in a higher de- 
partment of the science than the Baron, 
and pursues a different mode of ex- 
periment. In the English translation, 
to which we have so repeatedly re- 
ferred, are found many statements of 
the applicability of animal magnetism 
to other beings than man; to inani- 
mate objects, and even to the elements. 
The assertion of such propositions is 
certainly startling ; ‘but after the 
strange effects of this system, of which 
you have already heard a description, 
you will not be deterred from accom- 
panying your committee in its enquiry 
into the validity of these extraordinary 
claims. With regard then to the efficacy 
of magnetism on the lower animals, 
we proceed to relate the experiments 
which were made on the blue-nosed 
Joco, in the Surrey ZoologicalGardens. 
Mr Simpson, a celebrated lecturer on 
the necessity of teaching infants loga- 
rithms, allowed himself to be put in 
‘rapport’ with the Joco, which instantly 
commenced a lecture on the subject of 
education, from which Mr Simpson, 
with the noble simplicity of humble 
genius, confesses he derived many 
valuable hints for his future exhibi- 
tions. There was a splendour of dic- 
tion and a refinement of illustration in 
the discourse of the Joco, which evi- 
dently owed their origin to the mag- 
netic aflinity which it enjoyed with the 
distinguished orator. An ass was 
afterwards put in ‘rapport’ with a 
gentleman of the name of Grote, and 
immediately delivered a speéch in fa- 
vour of the ballot, which brought tears 
into the eyes of the whole committee. 
‘* But your reporter hopes you will 
excuse a longer notice of experiments 
of this nature, as they differed very 
little from each other, and the fact is 
as clearly settled by one well ascer- 
tained instance as by a dozen. The 
next class of experiments to which 
your committee request your attention 
has reference to inanimate objects. A 
few words of explanation will intro- 
duce the account of our observation 
more intelligibly. Dr Von Schurke 
maintains, along with all the distin. 
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guished professors of animal mag- 
netism, that magnetism is a vital 
energy seated in the will of the mag- 
netizer, and propelled in an imper- 
ceptible manner from the points of the 
fingers, or generally from the surface 
of the body. The modus operandi on 
inanimate nature is this. He impreg- 
nates his own soul with a superabun- 
dance of magnetic energy—a portion 
of which, by a strong effort of the 
volition, he injects inte the object to 
be magnetized. Thus, if a degree of 
magnetic power represented by the 
number 9 is required, in order to mag- 
netize two objects, one of which can 
work up its own volition to the amount 
of 3, the magnetizer needs only to 
exert his will to the amount of 6, in 
order to be effectual. But when this 
power is needed to operate on a non- 
sentient being, who is incapable of 
volition, it is necessary for the mag- 
netizer to impress himself with the full 
energy of nine, and then, by an addi- 
tional effort, to bestow the surplus 3 
on the inanimate subject. With this 
‘explanation your committee goes on 
with its report. 

«Dr Von Schurke procured a fowl- 
ing-piece and a small quantity of 
powder, and proceeded to the shoot- 
ing-gallery of a person of the name of 
Laing. Your committee accompanied 
him. He laid a small quantity of the 
powder in the hollow of his hand, and 
pointed to it with his other fingers for 
several minutes. He then loaded the 
gun with it, and having excited in 
himself a considerable degree of ner- 
vous power, he directed the fingers of 
his right hand to the touch-hole, and 
in an indescribably short space of 
time, your committee saw the powder 
take fire and flash in the pan. The 
gun was again primed, and Dr Von 
Schurke, being somewhat irritated at 
the failure, accumulated such a super- 
abundance of nervous power, that, on 
the second experiment, the gun could 
not resist the impulse, but shivered 
into a thousand pieces. Happily no 
accident occurred. Your reporter 
cannot describe the pleasure and sur- 
prise with which your committee wit- 
nessed this astonishing effect. 

** The day on which this occurred 
was Monday, the 24th of July, which, 
your committee begs to remind you, 
was the most stormy day we have met 
with for many years, as had been fore. 
told by our distinguished colleague, 


Francis Moore, physician. Availing 





_ itself of this circumstance, your com- 
mittee proceeded, along with Dr Von 
Schurke, to the top of the Monument 
on Fish Street Hill. Having arrived 
there, and finding the wind most pro- 
pitious for the experiment, the mag- 
netizer looked the north wind fixedly 
in the face, till it was evidently over- 
come, and veered off a little to the 
castward, as if to avoid the influence. 
At last, however, the whole compass 
was so completely saturated with the 
energy, that it was as obedient as a 
well-disciplined servant. The success 
of these two experiments produced so 
great an effect on your committee, 
that a strong desire was expressed to 
see the power of magnetism exercised 
on the most fierce and indomitable of 
the elements—the element of fire. 
One of our colleagues, Mr Wakley, 
who had for a long time doubted, was 
now thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of Dr Von Schurke’s pretensions, and, 
as a proof of his confidence, offered to 
set fire to his own house. But this 
generous offer was magnanimously 
refused. As, however, your commit- 
tee found itself so near the Mansion- 
house, it took the liberty of calling on 
the Lord Mayor, who, with the noble 
devotion to science worthy of the 
chief magistrate of the greatest city 
in this or any other world, immediate- 
ly, on ascertaining our wish to have a 
conflagration on a large scale, deputed 
Alderman Wood to enable us to make 
our experiments, by setting fire to the 
river Thames. The worthy Alderman, 
by some process known only to himself, 
excited the combustibility of that ma- 
jestic stream, and soon produced one 
blaze of flame from Blackwall up to 
Westminster Bridge. High rose the 
spiral columns of the destroying fire, 
and cast a glare against the sky that 
made the cerulean heaven lurid and 
red as the vast concave of hell at the 
Surrey Theatre. The genius of de- 
struction seemed to ride the smoky 
whirlwind, and direct the ruddy storm 
towards the steam-boats at Tower 
Stairs. All was agony, and grief, and 
wo, and ejaculations, and despair. 
Your committee was itself cast into a 
state of prodigious perplexity. But 
Dr Von Schurke impressed the angry 
billows of thick rolling flames yith 
such a mass of magnetic energy that 
in one instant the conflagration ceased, 
and the eloquent alderman was found 
coughing and sputtering, half-choked 
with the smoke he himself had been 
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the means of raising. Your commit. 
tee feels assured that after this it is 
needless to go on. Your reporter, 
therefore, reverts to the French Medi- 
cal Report, so often quoted, and in the 
name of his colleagues begs to ex- 
press his full concurrence in every one 
of its conclusions. The result, in 
fact, is irresistible to every logically 
constituted mind, that if one of the 
claims of magnetism is well-founded, 
the others are equally so. For we 
believe it to be one of the plainest 
rules in investigations of this nature, 
that an equal degree of evidence 
has a right to an equal degree of 
belief, without reference to the abso- 
lute credibility of the thing in dis- 
pute. Thus, if the same men who 
depose to the efficacy of magnetism, 
to the extent of setting to sleep—of 
endowing with the power of reading 
without the organs of sight—of see- 
ing the colour and shape of the vis- 
cera of those with whom the magne- 
tized is put in ‘rapport ’—how weak, 
how unphilosophical would it be to 
refuse belief to matters supported by 
the same testimony, however unnatu- 
ral they may appear! 

«« But it is not for your committee 
to do more than make its report of 
what it has seen and heard—the de- 
ductions must be left to yourselves. 
What course of conduct may be pur- 
sued on this occasion by the learned 
and distinguished men to whom this 
plain unvarnished statement is now 
read, your reporter has not the vanity 
or the presumption to suggest. Suf- 
ficient for him that he has. obeyed 
your injunctions in tracing, step by 
step, the progress of your committee’s 
labours; and whether or not you 
adopt the system in your practice, and 
avail yourselves of the means now put 
into your hands, to render this country, 
as it ever has been, the greatest and 
richest field for a discovery of this 
nature, igs committee (who are 
convinced by the use of their own 
senses of the reality of the effects of 
this noble science) will console them- 
selves with the reflection that, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, they have shown 
a freedom from the trammels of rea- 
son, of education, and of knowledge, 
which the graduated practitioners of 
this country—the Clerks—the Cham- 
berses—the Thomsons—have not yet 
reached, and probably have no desire 
to attain to. 


“ Tugocaitus Brown,” 
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THE LIFE OF A POET. 


BY LUDWIG TIECK.* 


Txoven we do not pretend to be in 
possession of any authentic mercantile 
statistics of the 114th Olympiad, we 
have little doubt that upon the break- 
up of the Administration of Alexander 
the Great, the reputation of his suc- 
cessors .rose instantaneously in the 
market at least fifty per cent. To no- 
thing, except to some similar crisis in 
German literature—viz. the blank left 
by the removal of Schiller and Goethe, 
and the division of the literary Lower 
Empire among some scores of succes- 
sors in different proportions,—can we 
ascribe the strong and, as it appears to 
us, extravagantly eulogistic terms in 
which it has been the practice of late 
to speak of Tieck, both in his own 
country and among ourselves. In al- 
luding to the somewhat superlative 
tone of our English criticism on the 
subject of Tieck, let it, however, be 
understood, that to the mass of the 
English public he remains in a great 
measure unknown: if he has found 
fit audience, it is at least still few : his 
name is far enough from having be- 
come familiar as a household word, 
like that of Goethe, or Schiller, or 
even Wieland; and, in fact, it still 
remains hovering in a doubtful limbo 
of popularity, though his pretensions 
are keenly supported by a zealous 
band of partisans, who are pleased to 
make his name and the merit of his 
works a kind of literary shibboleth—a 
test whether the English student is to 
be regarded as a member of the Inner 
or the Outer Temple of German Li- 
terature. 

For our own part, we humbly pro- 
fess to be members of neither ; having 
long ago become benchers of that Mid- 
dle Temple which we are disposed to 
regard as after all the safest and most 
agreeable position of the three. And 
as members of that establishment, we 
really are bound in all fairness to say, 
that to these hyperbolical praises of 
Tieck we find it impossible to sub- 
scribe. We have a rational admira- 
tion of his powers as of one support- 
ing with credit the somewhat sinking 
state of German literature, and by the 


justness, moderation, and refinement 
of his taste, doing much to avert the 
injurious influence of that school of 
convulsion and excitement, which has 
so shaken the modern literature of 
Europe from its propriety ; but we find 
it utterly impossible, by any effort of 
faith, to Took upon him as one of those 
who have done much to impress a 
new character on literature, who have 
made many new and substantial addi- 
tions to our conceptions of character, 
or to our knowledge of human nature. 
We say this rather reluctantly ; for we 
highly admire the right feeling and 
moral courage with which Tieck has 
stood forward against those principles 
of mock liberalism in politics, and of 
licentiousness and moral cynism in 
literature, which it has been the object 
of the unprincipled school of Heine 
and Gutzkow to disseminate in Ger- 
many. In his “ Journey into the 
Blue Distance’ (Reise in das Blaue 
hinein) he has strongly and indignant- 
ly entered his protest against the whole 
modern “ jiterature of despair,” as it 
is justly styled by Goethe in one of his 
letters to Zelter, and the atrocious and 
revolting pictures which the Balzacs, 
Janins, Sues, Dumases, and Dudevants 
have presumed to lay before the public 
as works of art, and which a French 
public, worthy of such offering, had 
been pleased to accept as such. Of the 
contempt with which he regards the 
—— of modern literature, and 

is perfect apprehension of the selfish- 
ness and profligacy which are masked 
under the cloak of public zeal, among 
the German imitators of the French Re- 
volutionists,—the unamiable colours in 
which he never fails to represent these 
agitators in his novels afford sufficient 
evidence. Wilhelm, in his late tale of 
 Self-will and Humour” (Eigensinn 
und Laune)— Wilhelm, the gambler, 
spendthrift, drunkard, and profligate, 
is “ a patriot—a plebeian Gracchus”’ 
—‘‘a friend of humanity,” who writes 
triumphal odes on the murder of 
Louis XVI., and congratulates him- 
self on the downfal of the old pedan- 
tic notions of morality, -by which the 
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progress of the species had been so 
shamefully impeded. And Wilhelm 
is plainly enough a type of that noisy, 
heartless, and sensual class of German 
anarchists, such as Gutzkow, Heine, 
Wienbarg, Borne, and others, who, 
by the open manner in which they 
have avowed and justified the natural 
connexion which subsists between re- 
volutionary principles in policy and 
revolutionary principles in morals and 
religion, have roused the indignation 
of all the right-headed and right- 
hearted men of Germany against 
them, and the cause which they advo- 
cate. 

We say we honour Tieck for the 
manliness with which he has ventured 
to paint, in their true colours, these 
scions of young Germany; and for 
the firmness also with which he has 
resisted their innovations in literature. 
Nevertheless, we find it altogether im- 
possible to concur in the high estimate 
of his powers which seems so gene- 
rally entertained in Germany, and 
must candidly state that, in many of 
his later novels, he appears to us 
puerile and trivial, or extravagant and 
capricious in the highest degree. 

Tieck’s proper field lies either in 
the poetical treatment of chivalrous 
and devotional legends, or in the mar- 
vels and traditions of Fairyland and 
romance. His Genoveva and his 


Emperor Octavian, though both in 
linked sweetness (too) long drawn 
out, are beautiful specimens of the art 
of reviving, in a modern form, the 


spirit of the middle ages. A soft, 
luxurious grace, and play of gentle, 
‘kindly feeling characterise them. 
They call us back in manhood to the 
recollections of childhood, like old 
songs which we had been accustomed 
to hear in infancy. The same cha- 
racter pervades his Love Charm, his 
Fair-haired Eckbert, the Runenberg, 
the Pietro d’ Abano, and in general all 
his Mabrchen or popular tales. He 
has seized, in short, with success, the 
true tone of those antique times of su- 
perstition and wild belief of prodigies, 
and enchantments, and omens, and 
charms, and apparitions, and secret 
powers, the agency of which pervaded 
and controlled the powers of Nature. 
He views these legends as embodying, 
in shadowy emblems, the universal 
tendencies and passions of men; 
deep lines of primeval feeling and ima- 
gination appeared to be visible in them 
to his eye, and often a vigorous mo- 
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ral, couched under the playful cover 
of the marvellous, 
dottrina che s’ asconde 
Sotto ‘l velame degli versi strani. 

Hence he does not, like Muszeus, make 
use of them as vehicles of satire, nor 
invest them with the slightest colour- 
ing of the ludicrous. He throws him- 
self back with seriousness and belief 
into the days of Fairyland, and com- 
municates something of the same air 
of genuineness and reality to his deli- 
neations., He throws into his legends 
a spirit of love and devotion, or mild 
wonder, which imparts to them a sin- 
gular charm, and invests what would 
otherwise be regarded as merely child- 
ish with solemnity and significance. 

But when he steps beyond the pro- 
vince of the tale to enter that of actual 
life in his novels, we are immediately 
sensible that his glory has departed 
from him. Eloquence, occasional 
humour, and a vein of fancy he no 
doubt carries equally into both, but 
we look in vain either for scenes or 
characters which, like those of our 
own great novelist or dramatist, im- 
press themselves at once and for ever 
as distinct pictures upon our me- 
mory, and become almost confounded 
with our own recollections or expe- 
riences. After glancing back to the 
long list of Tieck’s performances in 
this department, we in vain endeavour 
to ae one scene or one character 
which has firmly imprinted itself on 
our minds. We find ourselves in the 
situation of honest Cassio, after his 
potation.—‘ We remember a mass of 
things, but nothing distinctly.” Could 
this be the case with a true poet of the 
highest class? Is it so with Goethe? 

hoever read Faust and yet forgot any 
one of its tremendous scenes? Does not 
the perusal of even the boyish produc- 
tion of Schiller, the “ Robbers,” form 
an epoch in every one’s reading? Is 
there any one who, if asked to men- 
tion some scene from that play which 
remained impressed on his imagina- 
tion, could not, at the distance of years, 
recall the recollection of that Sunset 
by the Danube, where Charles, con- 
templating the setting luminary, re- 
calls the memory of old times, when 
he could not sleep if his evening 
prayer had been forgotten; or that 
awful scene in the forest, where he 
rescues his ‘“. famished father” from 
the Tower, and which Coleridge has 
eee by a sonnet of kindred 
grandeur? Is not the same thing true 
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of the Don Carlos, the William Tell, 
the Maid of Orleans, and more pecu- 
liarly of the Wallenstein? Tieck, 
then, whatever may be his merits, does 
not possess the power of that vivid 
creation of character or conception 
of incident which—let the Germans 
theorize as they will—all great poets 
have possessed, and by which alone 
they have ever permanently main- 
tained their hold upon the public 
mind. 

It will not do to explain away this 
objection by saying, as some of Tieck’s 
admirers do, that he purposely eschews 
seenes of powerful passion, or inci- 
dents of an agitating and terrible cha- 
racter, from a dislike to every thing 
in the shape of exaggeration, and a 
horror at that cheap and vulgar instru- 
ment of emotion, which is afforded by 
curiosity, suspense, and terror. We 
give him every credit for his aversion 
to that Newgate Calendar School of 
Fiction, in which our Gallican neigh- 
bours deal so largely ; but surely 
every one must see how perfectly con- 
sistent the utmost power and intensity 
of conception, either in character or 
incident, may be with an entire ab- 
sence of all exaggeration or extrava- 
ganee. The real truth is, that Tieck 
has not that vigorous imagination 
which, acting on the materials fur- 
nished by acute and penetrating ob- 
servation of life, and of the strange 
and disastrous accidents which diver- 
sify its course, enables the poet to 
ereate new combinations, which, while 
they attract by their novelty, and en- 
chain our curiosity by their deep and 
agitating interest, recommend them- 
selves to all by their simplicity and 
truth. A certain air of vagueness 
pervades his descriptions; his inci- 
dents rarely, if ever, excite our curi- 
osity ; if he has to deal with strong 
passions, we have them exhibited, not 
in action, but narration, and more fre- 
quently in their results than in their 
birth or growth. The charm of a 
delightful style, no doubt, carries the 
reader pleasantly along his prose 
tales, as the lulling music of his versi- 
fication and the luxurious sweetness 
of his imagery do along his legends 
in verse. We are often pleased 
with acute critical remarks on men, 
manners, or books, sometimes,’ as 
the warmest admirer of Tieck will 
admit, very inappropriately and im- 
pertinently introduced ; and unques- 
tionably, we are not often annoyed 
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with offences against good taste.’ But 
as little are we roused, moved, or 
melted ; even the humour which is so 
much insisted on by his eulogists is of 
a faint and evanescent kind, rather, in 
fact, a simulacrum of humour than 
that genial and kindly outpouring 
which we meet with in Cervantes; in 
Shakspeare, in Sterne—nay, with all 
his manifold affectations, in Jean Paul, 
any one of whose Schmelzles, Sieben- 
kas, and Fixleins, is worth, in its way, 
all that Tieck has ever produced. In 
short, not one of Tieck’s novels ever 
causes a hearty laugh, even where, 
from the extravagance of his combi- 
nations, it appears to have been his 
intention to excite a feeling of the lu- 
dicrous ; nor have we ever happened 
to meet with any one who has dropped 
a natural tear over any of his delinea- 
tions. 

Yet, strangely enough, as it seems 
to us—who, with every inclination in 
the world to discover the merits of 
these much praised novels, have yet 
been unable to discover where their 
charm, as works of fiction, is to be 
found—we find the German critics 
uniting in a sort of chorus of admira- 
tion in favour of the merits of Tieck 
as a novelist. Now and then, when 
he perpetrates such a performance as 
his Scarecrow (Vogelscheuche), or 
his Journey into the Blue Distance, 
some voices venture to raise them- 
selves, and to declare that they do not 
perfectly perceive his drift—that the 
work seems an extraordinary caprice 
—that Tieck is returning rather too 
much to those critical polemics with 
which he commenced his career in his 
Puss in Boots ; but still they persuade 
themselves there is some deep philo- 
sophie meaning under these apparent 
extravagances, and quietly sit down, 
content to listen to and believe in the 
oracle, though totally unable to dis- 
cover its meaning. 

Would any one believe that a man 
of ability—a man of critical refinement 
and judgment, affecting the deepest 
annoyance at the heretical tastes of 
the age in literature and philosophy— 
eould gravely think of curing the er- 
rors of which he complains by such a 
piece of utter drivel as this Vogel- 
scheuche ;—the Adventures of an 
actual wooden Scarecrow, which Am- 
brosius, a crazy admirer of classic 
statuary, had formed in the shape 
of an Adonis, and covered with 


leather; which being suddenly ani. 





mated by a shooting star, makes its 
appearance with great eclat in one of 
the little Krahwinkel towns of, Ger- 
many, and doles forth a vast deal of 
criticism of the most leathern caste— 
inspires a passion in the crazy daugh- 
ter of Ambrosius, whom Tieck chooses 
to designate by the name of Ophelia, 
and whose madness he has represented 
in a singularly disgusting manner, 
&e. &c.? It is really impossible 
gravely to go through the detail of 
rubbish such as this, which, if. meant 
to be ludicrous, is certainly the most 
tragical mirth we were ever doomed 
to peruse. 

This, however, is one of Tieck’s 
purely fantastic stories, in which he 
plunges into pure and ayowed extra- 
vagance, as the vehicle apparently of 
some very pointless satire against the 
Philistinism of the time. Let us 
look, then, to another still later pro- 
duction, which we observe has been 
received with not a little approbation 
in Germany, in which Tieck professes 
to deal with the world around us, and 
in which, according to the judgment 
even of some critics, whose opinions 
we are generally disposed to respect, 
Tieck has displayed all his profound 
psychological knowledge, combined 
with his power of easy, natural, and 
characteristic delineation. 

This singular production, which 
made its appearance in the Urania for 
1836, is entitled, Eigensinn und Laune 
(Self-will and Humour). Having read 
the novel with care, we pledge our- 
selyes for the correctness of the fol- 
lowing short outline of the plot given 
by D. Wolfgang Meuzel in the Mor. 
genblatt. ‘ In the third and last novel, 
Ludwig Tieck has portrayed a girl 
without modesty or morals, such as our 
females would all become were their 
education intrusted to Young Ger- 
many—a woman who is anxious to be 
a mother before she is a wife, who 
laughs at and despises marriage, gra- 
titude, and every tender feeling,—in 
short, a very model of perfection upon 
the principles of the Gutzkow- Wien- 
barg school. This Emmeline has an 
old and rich admirer, Grundmann, 
and a young and amiable lover, Fer- 
dinand, She rejects both, the former 
as too old-fashioned, the latter too 
moral and noble. She. persuades her 
father, in the course of a tour in Swit- 
zerland, to engage as coachman the 
first handsome-looking young fel- 


low to, whom she takes a liking, and 
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as her. wayward fancy becomes more 
and more engrossed by him, she de- 
termines on marrying him (!). Her 
weak father can refuse her nothing. — 
Martin the coachman receives a little 
hasty polish in the way of education, 
is handsomely dressed, and _intro- 
duced as a distant relation. On the 
marriage day, however, the bride 
announces that she cannot marry 
him; he appears to her quite awkward 
and out of place, and no longer the 
same graceful fellow who had capti- 
vated her on the coachbox (!). He is 
accordingly dismissed with a ‘con- 
sideration. ‘The former lovers also 
receive their congé. Emmeline, how- 
ever, abandons herself entirely to a 
villain, and her unhappy father learns 
at the same moment that this scoun- 
drel has deprived him of his for- 
tune and his daughter of her ho- 
nour.. In this state of matters Grund- 
mann appears, sacrifices his own 
fortune to rescue his friend, and mar- 
ries the dishonoured daughter. ‘She, 
however, soon becomes unfaithful to 
her husband, and elopes with a French 
officer, in whom she afterwards recog- 
nises the coachman Martin (!). . He 
soon leaves her with a young daugh- 
ter, Charlotte, and we find her, some 
years afterwards, in the honourable si- 
tuation of a procuress. In the mean- 
time, her father and Grundmann are 
dead; and William, her son by her 
father’s secretary, has been adopted 
by the noble Ferdinand. _ This profli- 
gate young man occasionally visits 
the house of her whom he knows not 
to be his mother, and becomes ena- 
moured of his own sister Charlotte. 
A nobleman is his rival—he wounds 
him: a riot takes place, and all is dis- 
covered. Wilhelm shoots himself ; 
Emmeline takes poison ; and the inno- 
cent Charlotte becomes the wife of an 
honest gardener.” 

How the author of this series of ex- 
travagances, atrocities, and revolting 
situations, can reconcile his own prac- 
tice with his theoretical opinions, al- 
ready so often and so strongly ex- 
pressed, as to the modern French 
school of novel and romance, it will 
be for his admirers to explain; but 
apart from the odious nature of the 
tale, does it not bear, on the face of 
its conception, marks of the most 
ludicrous absurdity and improbability ? 
We should think it a mere waste of 
time to point out the incoherence of 


the plot, the exaggeration of the cha, 








racters; we shall only say that this 
feeling of incoherence and absurdity, 
which the mere outline of the plot 
must occasion, is not in the least re- 
moved by the perusal of the tale itself. 
The transitions are in no way pre- 
pared, but follow each other with the 
startling abruptness of those changes 
which take place in dreams. If this 
be a specimen of psychological accu- 
racy, German psychology must present 
something very different from that 
which the human heart or head ex- 
hibit in other quarters. 

We might apply nearly the same 
observations to not a few of Tieck's 
other and later tales—such as the Old 
Book, or Journey into the Blue Dis- 
tance ; the Moonstruck, or Moon- 
seeker (Die Mondsuchtigen); that 
most absurd and unmeaning one, en- 
titled Waunderlichkeiten, or Marvels 
in the Urania of 1836—of which, cer- 
tainly, the chief marvel is, that a man 
of talent could be found to write it, a 
man of sense to pay for it, or a public 
to read it. 

It is an ungrateful task, however, to 
dwell on the mere caprices or failures 
of a man of genius, for such, with all 
his faults, Tieck must be admitted to 
be; and we therefore turn with plea- 
sure to the more favourable side of 
the picture, to some of Tieck’s later 
productions, in which he has display- 
ed some of the better qualities of his 
mind, his eloquence, his taste, and his 
power of filling up gracefully and 
naturally a historical outline. It is 
in this last department, in general, 
that he succeeds best. We confess 
we have but little faith in his inde- 
pendent psychological creations ; but 
give him some fixed points of character 
and incident, some historical person- 
age, such as Shakspeare, Marlow, or 
Camoens, to portray, and he fills up 
the interstices with the happiest effects. 
-At some future period we shall take 
an opportunity of contrasting some 
scenes from his insurrection in the 
Cevennes, with Sir Walter Scott's pic- 
ture of the Puritans, each differing so 
completely from the other in the man- 
ner, yet each possessing characteristic 
beauties. In the mean-time we shall 
confine ourselves to some extracts from 
his Life of a Poet—of the first part of 
which Christopher Marlow may be 
said to be the hero; of the second, 
Shakspeare himself. 

The work opens with a sort of pro- 
logue, entitled the Festival at Kenil- 
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worth. We are -introduced to the 


family of the youthful mer 
then loves roi» of age; the father, 
silent, saturnine, and discontented ; 
the mother, kind-hearted, affection- 
ate, and lively ; the boy intently pe- 
rusing the poems of Gascoigne, while 
the father supposes him engaged in 
the study of his Latin grammar—most 
anxious to be allowed to join the vil- 
lage-party, consisting of Anne Hath- 
away, her brother Thomas, and others, 
who are about to set out to witness the 
Kenilworth festivities, but afraid to 
make the request to his father, of whose 
aversion to such spectacles he is too 
well aware. With his mother’s con- 
nivanee, he joins the party without his 
father’s permission. 

‘‘ They reached that day a village 
between Stratford and Warwick. The 
church and the castle were carefully 
examined next morning, and the boy 
Shakspeare was happy beyond ex- 
pression. 

« © How like you this?’ asked 
Joanna of the boy, who appeared ne- 
ver to weary. 

«“«O delightful!’ he exclaimed. 
‘ To come so far from home—to see 
towers and castles—I never dreamt of 
such good fortune. Did you observe 
from the castle-windows our Avon, 
our own dear river—and the lonely 
mill quietly humming in the valley 
below? And the song of the birds, 
blending with the rustle of the trees, 
and the murmur of the river? “Twas 
here that the great, the powerful War- 
wick lived—he who set up and pulled 
down king's, and who was himself des- 
tined to so violent an end.’ 

**¢ You are quite a scholar,’ said 
Joanna. ‘ Where did you learn all 
this ?” ; 

«« « Shall an Englishman,’ answered 
the boy, * not be master of the history 
of his country, and especially of the 
wars of the Roses? We have our 
chronicles of all these. In the castle, 
too, I saw with delight the armour of 
the old gigantic Guy, the ancestor of 
the famous earl. Here now, here is 
the place where he lived ‘as a hermit 
so long.’ 

« The boy turned aside to the right, 
towards some houses and strangely- 
shaped rocks, Joanna and her bro- 
ther followed the young visionary 
with loud laughter. 

* They soon overtook him, and he 
insisted on their examining with him 
the grottoes and buildings, William 





looked at every thing attentively, and 
the tears frequently stood in his eye. 
When they returned again to the 
highway, ‘Thomas said, ‘ Let us not 
hurry so fast, little friend, to tire you 
—we shall meet our companions again 
when they stop to rest at noon—and 
shall reach Kenilworth after all in 
good time to-day.’ 

“ «Tam too happy!’ exclaimed Wil- 
liam, ‘ now I have seen with my eyes 
the place of which I had read so much 
in story. I knew in a moment that 
these rocks must be the spot. Ah! the 
great, the gigantic Guy, the noble 
knight! He conquered and slew the 
dragon—the daughter of the powerful 
and rich Earl became his wife—the 
wife of the poor, despised, and lowly 
squire. Then, in the midst of his 
good fortune, he feels the sting of con- 
science: He travels as a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land—he fights for many a 
year, and slays many a foe to Chris- 
tendom. Then he returns, after a 
long, long time, so wasted and chan- 
ged as not to be known. Already 
he has caught sight of his castle— 
when this wall of rocks, with its won- 
drous caverns, attracts his eye. His 
emotion is excited—he enters, and 
lives here as a hermit, forgotten by 
the world. Daily he goes as a beggar 
to his own castle, and from the hand 
of his beautiful and compassionate wife 
receives an alms. She converses with 
him—she is touched by his words and 
his narratives. Years pass away—his 
end approaches—he feels his death at 
hand. He despatches a messenger for 
his wife—he sends her their wedding 
ring. She comes, and finds him dy- 
ing!—Ah me! how piteous—how 
touching !’ 

«They stood still for a little time 
under a tree. Joanna looked in the 
boy’s face with her large clear eyes; then 
bursting out into laughter, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Simple creature, do you really 
believe all this—you who are prudent 
and intelligent in other matters above 
your age? These are mere stories, 
foolish boy! How could there have 
been so great a man as this Guy is 
described ? How could he have work- 
ed all these wonders? No, William, 
it is impossible you can believe all this 
to be true.’ 

“* The boy was silent for a moment, 
for he was hurt by this speech, and 
then said, ‘ You rate me almost as 
soundly as my father, Joanna, because 


ou have no faith. And yet all this 

as true as any thing in the world 

can be. Where else should this beau- 
tiful story have come from ?” 

“<< It is the poets,’ answered Thomas 
Hathaway; ‘it is the poets who in- 
vent them.’ 

«Sol? said William ;—‘and f 
—whence do they derive them? An 
angel surely must speak from their 
mouths, when they can charm us with 
tales like these. But I am sure there is 
truth in this story ; and were it other- 
wise, it is touching and delightful to 
me to believe it to be true, e rock 
is still here, the armour is in the casfle, 
and thousands before us have believed 
the tale. The first story my dear mo- 
ther told me was that of Guy. I was 
then a little child, not more than two 
years old. Ah! how I wept over it. _ 
She, too, when a little child had done 
the same. She had afterwards visited 
the spot with pious reverence :° not 
with doubt and incredulity, but witha 
warm and consoling faith. ‘I, too, now 
look upon the spot which I saw so 
often in imagination, in my dear mo- 
ther’s eyes, in the tones of her ruddy lip. 
I believe in all: I could almost imagine 
my mother was playing like a sister 
beside me, to -whom, I was relating the 
wondrous legend for the first time. 
And did not the great Henry V., the 
hero of Agincourt, make a pious pil- 
grimage to this grotto? What brought 
him hither, if he did not believe’ the 
tale? And are we wiser than that 
great English hero ?’ 

* Joanna shook her head, and said, 
‘ Boy, you talk nonsense.’ ; 

«* But Thomas, who felt not un- 
moved, interrupted her. * Let him 
alone, sister ; you do not understand 
him. Heaven spare and preserve you, 
boy, that the proverb about wise chil- 
dren be not fulfilled in you. You are 
right. Belief is all in all to us: the 
spring of our pleasure in poetry and 
old romance; the source of all our joy 
in life itself!’ ” 

The party arrive at Kenilworth, 
and next morning set out to view the 
splendid preparations for the festivities 
of the day. They wander through 
the beautiful glades of the park, ga- 
zing on the successive arrival of horses 
and conveyances loaded with passen- 
gers, provisions, fireworks, and ma- 
chines of all kinds; when Thomas and 
his sister suddenly observe that Shak- 
speare has disappeared. This, how- 
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ever, excites little uneasiness, as they 
feel assured that they are likely soon 
to find him again in some corner of 
the park or the village; so they con- 
tinue their survey without him. 

« It was not by chance, however, that 
Shakspeaye had left his companions 
behind. . The strict superintendence 
to which he had been subjected during 
his journey had already begun to be 
wearisome to him, This first. excur- 
sion of his life, the woods, the moun- 
tains, the old castles with their mo- 
numents, the splendour of the more 
modern Kenilworth, the bright sum- 
mer light, in which knights and ladies 
glittered to such advantage, contrast- 
ing so favourably with the vulgar and 
laughable countenances of the peasant- 
ry, or the homely visages of the honest 
yeomen, had excited and almost in- 
toxicated his young mind. He thought 
how delightful it would be to move 
by himself through these thronging 
groups, and then again to lose himself 
in solitude, without the perpetual ob- 
servation of those friends, with whom, 
much as he liked them, he felt it wea- 
risome to support conversation. He 
had observed at the corner of the 
wood something which attracted him 
like a spell, and which he had not 


had time in the press to point out to 


his companions. He had caught a 
glimpse, as it appeared to him, in 
the wood, of a savage man, half-na- 
ked, crowned and girt about with 
ivy-moss and oak-leaves, and bearing 
a massy club in his hand, attired ex- 
actly like those silvan deities which 
he had been accustomed to see in 
pictures, or to read of in poetry. He 
availed himself, therefore, of the op- 
poriunity afforded by a fresh flood of 
new comers, while his companions 
were gazing open-mouthed on some 
handsomely- accoutred riders .who 
passed, to remain behind, and then to 
start as fast as possible in an opposite 
direction. His quick and penetrating 
eye enabled him to escape the obser- 
vation of his friends, and as soon as 
he thought they were at a sufficient 
distanee, he ran towards the wood 
where he had been attracted by the 
wondrous vision. It was deserted. 
Every one was flocking towards the 
castle and the town, and when Wil- 
liam made his way into the wood, he 
found himself all at once in a lovely and 
verdant solitude. He could not sup. 
press an emotion of fear when he 
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thought of the figure of the wild’‘man, 
and. yet curiosity impelled him, while 
he cast his eyes around on every side, 
to penetrate deeper into the thicket. 

“* He had now so far left the high- 
way that he had ceased to hear the 
noise of the crowd and of the carriages. 
And as he listened with beating heart 
he fancied he heard at no great distance 
a deep voice, sometimes declaiming 
something in a full and harmonious 
tone, sometimes apparently uttering 
words of chiding and discontent, 
He followed the sound, and found him- 
self erelong in the thickest of the 
forest, beside the figure which had so 
excited his curiosity, who was sitting 
before a small hut formed of boards 
and branches of trees. A little boy was 
near him, who seemed sick and in bad 
humour. William and the wild man 
gazed on each other. The latter, a 
tall and powerful figure, rose up ; the 
wreaths by which he was surrounded, 
his thick bushy eyebrows, the fire of 
his eyes, the moss interwoven with 
his dark and clustered hair, the ivy 
round his shoulders, the sandals and 
the flesh-coloured covering which he 
wore, closely fitting to the body to 
represent the effect of nudity, gave him 
the strangest possible appearance. 

«“ «Who are you—what do you 
waut ?’ he exclaimed to the astonished 
oy. 

*« « And who are you, wild being 2 
exclaimed William in turn, having 
again recovered his courage. 

** The wild man laughed, and said, 
‘ You seem to look upon me, young 
friend, as a real savage. But no, my 
son, this is but a mere masquerade, as- 
sumed in honour of our Queen—so 
you may treat me with a little more 
politeness, and call me Mr Gascoigne, 
as all the others do who know me at 
home as a learned man, or abroad as a 
soldier.’ 

* « How!’ exclaimed William, ‘are 
you then the celebrated Zam Marti 
quam Mercurio?’ 

“‘« The very same,’ cried the silvan 
deity, flattered by this address. ¢ And 
so you know so much of me, boy ? 
Are you acquainted with any of my 
poems ?” : 

“<1 know them well,’ replied the 
boy, ‘ only too well ;, for many a beat- 
ing have I received on that score 
from my father, who thinks I am 
losing my time in reading your. beau- 
tiful verses,’ 
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«6 You have a fine clear voice, though 
weak,’ said the man of the woods; 
‘ eall out one or two words as loud as 
you can—but distinctly.’ 

«* William did so, and the wild man 
in masquerade leapt about delighted, 
swinging his large club several times 
with ease round his head. ‘ Found! 
found!’ he exclaimed, ‘ The desti- 
nies, in compassion, have sent this 
delightful boy to the poor poet, in his 
need, to save him from shame and 
desperation, Let me embrace you, 
child, but take care not to rub off the 
paint from my cheek, or to disorder 
my false hair.’ ” 

The cause of all this exultation on 
the part. of the poet is simply this. 
By directions from’ Dudley he had 
composed a long complimentary effu- 
sion in favour of the Queen, in the 
shape of a dialogue between a Silvan 
Deity and the Echo of the Woods— 


which was to be delivered in public | 


when her Majesty hunted in the even- 
ing. The boy who was to have borne 
the part of Echo, and to have returned 
the responses to the questions of the 
woodman, having been taken ill in 
consequence of indulging too freely 
in the good cheer which was in gene- 
ral cireulation, had been found totally 
unable to undertake his part, and but 
for the opportune arrival of Shakspeare, 
it appeared but too probable that the 
elaborate compliment of Gascoigne 
would never find utterance. Gascoigne 
persuades the boy, after a good deal 
of hesitation and difficulty, to act the 
part of Echo, and the pair immediately 
commence their rehearsals. When the 
young scholar is considered perfect, 
they take their places, as evening ap- 
proaches, near the spot where the 
Queen and her suite are expected to 
pass. 

“In the mean-time men-at-arms, 
servants, and superintendents collect- 
ed without, placing themselves in rank 
so as to keep off the throng of specta- 
tors from the wood, and those places 
which were to be occupied by the 
Queen and her attendants. The even- 
ing lay cool upon the landscape, and 
every breast breathed freer and fuller 
as the soft refreshing wind breathed 
over the fields, and woke a soft mur- 
mur among the leaves of the trees. 
The people had now assembled on all 
sides, pouring in floods over hill and 
dale, and erelong was heard the sound 
of the approaching hunt. : The stag, 
which had been marked out, was fol. 


lowed by the Queen and the hunters; 
lords and ladies, dames and knights 
were in motion, the ladies all on rich- 
ly-harnessed steeds, sitting gracefully 
sideways on beautifully ornamented 
saddles. When the stag disappeared 
in the distance, the hunting-ery was 
raised, a part of the proceedings to 
which the Earl's master of the hunt 
had directed his special attention. Be- 
sides the coursing greyhounds, deep- 
voiced hounds were placed in the wood 
and along the rising-grounds, whose 
baying mingled loud and deep with 
the blast of the horns, or the call-of 
the hunters. More distant cries filled 
up the pauses, and bugles far and near, 
above and below, answered each other 
in short blasts. It was now almost 
dusk ; William was so enchanted by 
the influence of the scene, that the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

«sé What is the matter?’ cried Gas- 
coigne ; ‘for God’s sake no whining, 
no puling Magdalen faces.’ 

“« Ah!’ said the boy, ‘did you not 
hear those sounds? that is indeed an 
echo beside which ours will show poor- 
ly enough.’ 

‘«¢ Peace, my little poet,’ cried the 
disguised savage, ‘ that is but a sense- 


less echo, ours shall be a sensible and - 


a poetical one. We shall see which 
of the two our Queen affects most, 
that of dogs and animals, or that of 
two animated and patriotic spirits. 
But stay, they are coming—now 
make ready, my dear little Wil- 
liam.’ 

«The Queen stopped. She wore 
a long riding-habit of green velvet, 
embroidered with pearls. The sleeves 
were of white lace, with golden net- 
work, through which her arm and 
shoulder appeared, dazzling and beau- 
tiful. Her green hat was looped up 
in front, from which red and white 
feathers floated majestically downward. 
Above her white forehead glittered, 
amidst her fair hair, a crescent of dia- 
monds, recalling the recollection of 
Diana—the name by which the fair 

rincess was so fond of being saluted. 
The horse was also caparisoned with 
green velvet ; and near her rode Lei- 
cester, as leader of the hunt, in the 
full splendour of manly beauty, and of 
every ornament of dress which art could 
devise. : 

The torch-bearers, in their variega- 
ted dresses, placed themselves before 
the wood.. The gold and jewels on the 
Queen’s dress, and that of the lords 
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and ladies of her suite, sparkled forth 
more clear and more dazzling in the 
gleam of the lights, and a solemn still- 
ness had succeeded to the loud cla- 
mours of the hunt. 

** The wood-god, at a given signal, 
which was unobserved by the specta- 
tors,sprang forth from his concealment, 
brandished his club, and commenced 
his recitation. All was silence: he 
called in vain on god or man to explain 
to him what this pompous show, this 
assemblage of so many illustrious stran- 
gers might mean. He turned to his 
confidant Echo, who answered him, re- 
peating the last word of his questions, 
that it was the illustrious Queen, in 
adoration of whom this concourse of 
noble and ignobie had taken place. 
In this style was the poetical dialogue 
earried on, and neither the Queen nor 
Leicester appeared displeased with the 
praise and flattery which the poet and 
his Echo so Iiberally dispensed to them. 
Towards the end of the dialogue, how- 
ever, a slight mistake took place, which 
excited a langh among the spectators. 
In consequence of some noise from a 
movement among the horses and men- 
at-arms which took place, William for 
a moment was unable to catch distinctly 

- the recitation of his savage friend, and 
he accordingly delivered his intended 
answer, € Queen,’ before Sylvanus 
himself had uttered the word, so that 
it seemed as if the reciter were himself 
the echo of anecho. Leicester jested 
on the subject of the precocious Echo, 
and the Queen herself indulged her 
laughter. Seriousness, however, was 
soon restored. At the end of the 
poem, the savage was to recognise 
the Queen, to kneel before her, and in 
the transports of his joy, to break his 
club in pieces, which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose. In his enthu- 
siasm he attempted to throw the pieces 
behind him, but in his haste the knotted 
end of the club escaped from his hand, 
and descended on the head of the horse 
on which the Queen was mounted. 
The horse reared, the savage man was 
disconcerted, and the last words of his 
poem expired upon hislips. Leicester 
was about to spring forward with in- 
dignation ; but the Queen, with the 
utmost gentleness, said, ‘ Stay,—it is 
nothing—no one is hurt!’ The knot- 
ted part of the club, rebounding from 
the horse’s head, had fallen among the 
erowd, and a young man, slipping for- 
ward, took possession of it, ses 
as he said, to keep it as a memorial. 
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Gascoigne was still kneeling at the fect 
of the Queen, who said a few kindly 
words to him, when a new and unex- 
pected incident directed her attention 
towards the wood. William, after finish- 
ing his part, careless of the great per- 
sonages by whom she was surrounded, 
had remained intently gazing on the 
Queen. The evening breeze availed 
itself of his distraction to make free 
with the paper of which he had been 
desired by Gascoigne to take such care, 
and on which the poem, that he had 
been reciting, was written. The boy 
did not observe his loss till he saw it 
fluttering above him like a white bird 
in the air. He then sprang after it in 
dismay, and, bounding about in pursuit 
of it, emerged from the wood, Many 
of the bystanders enquired if this was 
some additional part of the spectacle ; 
but none was more astonished than the 
young man who had lifted up the club, 
and who recognised his truant Wil- 
liam, in the light-footed dancer. 
Joanna, who stood near him, uttcred 
aery of joy. The flying paper now 
gradually descended; William, with- 
out regarding either sovereign or sub- 
ject, hurried to seize it, as it approached 
the flame of one of the torches, and 
succeeded, but at the same time dash- 
ing the blazing torch in the face of the 
servant who held it, his false hair and 
moss wreathes were instantly on fire ; 
and the poor singed serving-man fled, 
screaming with pain, to cool himself 
in the wood. Leicester and another 
lord pressed forward angrily towards 
the boy; but Elizabeth again ex. 
claimed, ‘ Stop, Dudley! not so fast. 
He is a sweet boy, and the conflagra- 
tion in that poor fellow’s locks will be 
easily extinguished.’ 

“‘ William had recovered his com- 
posure ; he held the paper in his hand, 
intending to deliver it to the poet, who 
had risen in some surprise and anxiety, 
but a sign from the Queen directed 
him to approach. 

66 Whe are you, child?’ she said, 

hile William hesi- 


still smiling. 
tated, Gascoigne answered for him. 
* Most Sovereign Princess, he is my 
Echo, whom the fates sent to me in 
the wood; an intelligent boy, who, 
with the exception of one single mis- 


take, had done all right well.’ William 
knelt reverentially on one knee, as he 
had seen the poet do, and had often 
heard to be the custom in approaching 
pe tary ‘What is your name? 

asked Elizabeth, as she bent over the 
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kneeling boy. ‘My name is William,’ 
answered ~ without confusion, ‘ the 
eldest son of John Shakspeare, of 
Stratford:on-Avon, where my father, 
a most faithful subject of your Ma- 
jesty, is now alderman, having given 
up the office of justice of the peace.’ 

‘* The Queen motioned, a knight 
raised up the boy, and, by her direc- 
tions, presented him with a gold 
medal, containing the portrait of the 
Queen. ‘ Take that, my gentle poeti- 
cal Echo, in remembrance of this day,’ 
said she, smiling. ‘ Is there any thing 
else you wish for ?’ 

«© ¢ Only,’ replied William, ‘that I 
and my wife yonder might be allowed 
to see the spectacles, which the noble 
Earl gives, as long as I am here.’ 

«<« Your wife!’ said Elizabeth, ‘you 
cannot be already married ?’ 

«‘¢ Your pardon, great Queen,’ said 
the boy, in some confusion ; ‘ it is a 
jest to which I have been accustomed ; 
it is Anne Hathaway, whom they al- 
ways call my wife.’ 

“‘ The tall maiden came forward, all 
shame and blushes. Leicester, who 
scemed to enjoy the scene, gave orders 
to a knight to admit the boy and his 
companions to a better place for en- 
joying the sight of the spectacles. Eli- 
zabeth, after exchanging some friendly 
words with Gascoigne, withdrew with 
her train. The poet embraced and 
thanked his young assistant; and neither 
Anne nor her brother ventured to ad- 
minister to William the scolding they 
had intended for his desertion, for 
they could not help regarding with 
a species of reverence one who had 
conversed so boldly with the Queen, 
and been rewarded by a token of her 
approbation.” 

We have here a passage from the 
life of Shakspeare as a boy: in the 
short one which we are about to extract, 
we are introduced to him as a youth. 
It forms part of a scene between Mar- 
low, Green, Shakspeare, who is un- 
known to the two dramatic poets, and 
Squire Arthington, a warm admirer 
of their productions. Their talk, as 
may be supposed, is of the stage and 
the drama; and Shakspeare, in oppo- 
sition to Marlow, thus vindicates that 
patriotic feeling which forms the vital 
principle of his poetry. 

“‘* Some pieces from our English 
History,’ said Marlow, ‘have been 
successful, because they awakened old 
recollections, excited the feeling of pa- 
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triotism, as it is called, and thus hada 
charm for the nultitude. But what is 
country to the true poet? What to 
him the spot where he happens to be 
born? The whole realm of Faney, 
north and south, the world of spirits, 
lies open before him, and subject to his 
dominion. He who, while endeavour- 
ing to animate his imagination to the 
conception of happiness and misfortune, 
of crimes and fearful events, can limit 
his interest to that little spot where he 
first beheld the light, and to which-he 
is fettered, is the very reverse of a 
poet. Thus it is that I have given to 
my Tamerlane a dignity and magni- 
ficence which they have never been 
able to bestow on their Talbots or 
Gloucesters, or their weak Henry VI., 
or the old forgotten fabulous figures, 
which the perverted and sickly taste 
of the time is endeavouring to revive 
among us. It is on this aceount that 
my last tragedy, the Story of the Ger- 
man Magician, Faust, is so dear to me; 
because the terrible is there so inde. 
pendently presented in contrast with 
the comic, moving in an element of its 
own, and requiring no aid from the 
customs of our own age or our own 
term. In my Edward, too, I have 
avoided bringing into play this so- 
called patriotism; these popular asso- 
ciations, and so forth: the contest of 


parties, and the ineffable misery of the 
weak monarch, are sufficient to awaken 
terror and compassion in every spec- 
tator, simply because he is a man.’ 

“ The unknown (Shakspeare) rose 


to go. ‘ What! angry again?’ said 
Marlow, in a rough voice. 

«©«T have never been so,’ replied 
the other, in the gentlest tone; ‘ and, 
on the contrary, feel myself highly 
honoured in having been allowed to 
take part in the conversation of two 
such distinguished men. But business 
requires me elsewhere; for I am not 
so much my own master as you boast 
yourselves to be.’ 

« « If your occupations permit,’ said 
Marlow, ‘I should like to know what 
are your objections to my views?’ 

“¢ Your request,’ answered the 
other, ‘ shall be to me as a command. 
You undervalue the feeling of patriot- 
ism, and would disclaim, as a poet, 
your country and your age. But the 
elements which have nourished you, 
the associations amidst which you have 
grown up, are not to be thus shaken 
off. Patriotism is a natural feeling 
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cultivated and educated, an instinct 
elaborated into the most elevated con- 
sciousness. As it can only exist where 
there is a true state, where a noble 
sovereign reigns, and that freedom 
flourishes, which is so indispensable 
to men,—so in these true states it 
takes possession of the noblest hearts, 
and communicates to them their high- 
est inspiration—that immortal love of 
country, of the constitution which has 
been bequeathed to them, of ancient 
customs, festivals, and the wondrous 
legends of other times. When it is 
united, as it is in us Englishmen, with 
reverential attachment to the sove. 
reign, there springs from this root of 
manifold energies and feelings, such a 
magic stem of life and nobleness, that I 
can imagine to myself no interest, no 
poetry of mere invention, no love, no 
passion, which can be placed in com- 
petition with this highest source of 
inspiration. Whose heart does not 
beat higher when he hears the names 
of Cressy and Agincourt? What 
pictures are called up by the third 
Edward, the fifth Henry, the civil 
wars of the Roses, the lofty Warwick, 
the terrible Richard! or the great 
form of Gaunt placed beside the levity 
of the unfortunate Richard of Bor- 
deaux! the Black Prince, of whom 
even his enemies speak with re- 
verence ; the Lion Heart, or his 
greater father, the most fortunate and 
yet unfortunate of powerful kings! 
What wonders have not we ourselves 
witnessed within these few years, when 
a foreign tyranny approached our 
shores in that gigantic Armada! What 
a feeling then breathed over and stirred 
the land—on hill and dale, in forest 
and plain! What wishes! What 
prayers! Young and old pressing for- 
ward, bold, yet with beating heart, to 
jein the warlike ranks, and to conquer 


or fall. O then, then indeed we felt, 
without giving words to the thought, 
what a noble possession was our coun- 
try—a jewel, higher than all earthly 
treasure! ~ ; : 

s¢ And when our noble Queen, in 
all her royal splendour, presented her- 
self, armed and on horseback, among 
the shouting ranks of their country’s 
defenders—when she spoke of the com- 
mon necessity, and the terrible foe, 
whom Heaven only and the united ef- 
forts of Englishmen could defeat— 
who that has survived that highest 
moment of existence can ever forget 
it? And yet we appeared lost, highly 
as we were raised by that undying feel- 
ing, if success, if salvation, had not 
been vouchsafed to us from Heaven it- 
self. But Elizabeth, Howard, Drake, 
Raleigh, and all those names which 
illustrate those eventful days, must 
be named with gratitude as long as 
the English tongue is heard on this 
happy island. Pardon my emotion :— 
but is this no world for a poet? Lal- 
most fear, dear Marlow, that in this 
attempt to abstract man from his coun- 
try and home, you reduce him to no- 
thingness.’ ” 

These passages will be sufficient to 
give a general idea of the nature of 


‘the Tale, which is made the vehicle of 


a good deal of critical discussion— 
sometimes very sound and eloquent, 
sometimes, as it seems to us, common- 
place enough. For mere incident, as 
we have already said, Tieck has no 
great turn; and there is little in the 
present story which awakens curiosity 
or strong interest. On a future ocea- 
sion we shall probably be tempted to 
lay before our readers an outline of 
some of his Chivalrous or Devotional 
Legends in Verse, such as the Octa- 
vian, or the Genoveva. 
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TOUR OF MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA, IN HUNGARY, TRANSYL- 
VANIA, SOUTHERN RUSSIA, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND SYRIA, 


Two volumes having the above title, 
which have lately been published in 
Paris, are very interesting. They 
want not the distinguished name of 
their author to render them highly at- 
tractive. Containing, as they do, a 
great deal of useful information on 
many subjects engrossing at present 
much popular attention, and of the 
utmost political importance, they would 
have been received with favour by the 
public from whatever quarter they 
might havecome. The name of Mar- 
mont adds, nevertheless, without doubt, 
weight and value to their contents. 
As the topics, too, principally dwelt 
upon are such as come especially under 
the cognizance of a military man, one 
is curious to learn the opinions and 
possess the statements on these matters 
of one among the first soldiers and 
best commanders of the great war- 
school of Napoleon. 

We have had an additional plea- 
sure also of another kind in perusing 
these volumes, inasmuch as they af- 
ford us ah opportunity of doing jus- 
tice, as far as the expression of our 
own opinion goes, to a much injured 
and calumniated man. 

Marshal Marmont has been, of all 
the French generals of the imperial 
epoch, perhaps the most exposed to in- 
famous imputations. Napoleon him- 
self was the first who set the example 
of slandering this honourable, able, but 
unfortunate man. He accused him, 
from St Helena, of treason in the ¢a- 
pitulation of Paris in the year 1814 ; 
and since that time the name of Mar- 
mont and of traitor have been almost 
synonymous terms in the estimation 
ofthe French populace. It is evident, 
however, to common-sense, that Mar- 
mont, on the occasion alluded to, saved 
the capital of France from all the hor- 
rors of massacre, of pillage, and of 
possible destruction ; and the patriotic 
zeal and activity which he so effectively 
displayed at that moment when confu- 
sion, panic, and ruin were impending 
over Paris, with an enemy at its gates, 
eager to pay back an awful measure 
of retributive justice on the sacker of 
the cities and the devastator of the 
plains of Europe, entitled him to the 
eternal gratitude of his countrymen. 
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With respect to his subsequent con. 
duct during the three days of July, we 
cannot find any thing blameworthy 
in it, without assuming, as a clear un- 
doubted principle of action, that at 
certain revolutionary crises all our 
ideas of duty, of responsibility, and of 
fidelity to trust, are to be reversed, or 
given to the winds. But as this princi- 
ple is not clear—on the contrary, very 
disputable—as it is not a rule, but an 
exception to all. rule, a man may, 
when the moment of its supposed neces- 


sary application arrives, not i 
this scr ,and yet remain neclielh 
free from all suspicion of being actua- 
ted by any other than the most upright 
and conscientious motives. We should 
therefore, even if we had’ a stronger 
opinion of the justice of the Revolution 
of 1830 than, taking into consideration 
its antecedents and consequents, as well 
as its actual outbreak, we really enter- 
tain, believe that the Marshal had con- 
tracted no stain upon his reputation 
by the part which he acted on that 
oceasion. The trait, however, of cha- 
racter which chiefly interests us in 
this celebrated man is.a certain plain- 
ness and - straightforward simplicity 
of mind, which contrasts strikingly 
with the somewhat bombastie port and 
exaggerated claims to personal glory 
which are prominent in most of the 
military heroes of France. This mo- 
desty of pretension, and restricted 
appreciation of self which has so 
much pleased us in a Frenchman, 
conspicuous and remarkable in a high 


. degree, is apparent throughout the 


whole work before us. _ It is to be ob- 
served, too, to his honour, that Mar. 
mont is one of the few French marshals 
of the time of Napoleon whose names 
are not associated with scenes of rapine 
and oppression ; that at a period when 
plunder was a primum mobile to al- 
most all the French generals, he was 
not distinguished as a plunderer ; and 
that he was never chosen by the Em- 
peror, who knew well how to choose 
his instruments, to conduct any iniqui- 
tous expedition and enterprise which 
required a ruthless insensibility to 
every restraining motive, and a sort 
of heroic ruffianism to carry them into 
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lities Davoust, Junot, Massena, Savary, 
and Vandamme, with — others, are 
known as prominently, if not more so, 
er or civil 
achievements ; and it is probably 
owing to the absence of these infa- 
mous, but glaring distinctions, that the 
fame of Marmont is of a somewhat 
soberer hue than that of several of his 
eontemporaries, whose merits and ser- 
vices fell far short of his. 

In alluding, however, to the past 
eareer of the Duke of Ragusa, we 
are not imitating the example set us 
in the work under our review. The 
Marshal, in the volumes he has just 
given to the public, has studiously 
avoided every retrospective glance at 
the events in which he has himself 
either played a conspicuous part, or 
which are in any way connected with 
the internal politics of France. He 
was prompted to travel, he tells us, 
in order to dissipate the melancholy 
which belongs to the position of an 
exile; and he has recorded what he 
has seen and observed during his tour 
in a very pleasing manner. His style 
and remarks are neither brilliant nor 
profound, but are marked by clear good 
sense, and by that constant reference to 
practicability which is the invariable 


characteristic of a well-experienced 


mi man. Every thing which 
relates to his profession has for him, 
as might well be supposed, a peculiar 
interest ; and this it is which gives its 
distinctive value to his work. We 
shall, therefore, in the extracts which 
- we are about to lay before our readers, 
choose principally such passages as 
relate to military matters; but before 
we enter upon those of a more serious 
cast, we will give an anecdote, to us 
new, of a singular fact which hap- 
pened in the last war between Austria 
~and Turkey, which the Marshal has 
narrated as a striking example of the 
ehances on which suceess in war so 
frequently depends. 
“In the year 1789, Joseph II. had 
- assembled a force of 80,000 men to 
act offensively against the Turks, and 
his camp was pitched at a little dis- 
tance from Karanskes. The Turks 
had taken up a position opposite, and 
covered Walachia. Every thing was 
ready for an attack, and to the Aus- 
trian army success seemed infallible. 
The generals had received their last 
orders from the Emperor, and were 
retiring from his tent, when, agitated 
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by indecision and anxiety, he called 
back Marshal Lasey, asked him 
if he thought the success of the battle 
about to be given certain. The Mar- 
shal replied, as an experienced com- 
mander will always do to such a ques- 
tion, that he hoped so, but that he 
could not express a positive opinion. 
Upon this reply, Joseph II. abandoned 
all idea of the attack, sent his generals 
to their’ quarters, and determined to 
retreat and take up his position be- 
hind the line of the Temes. 

‘‘ An order for retreat wasissued, and 
all the necessary dispositions made. 
Parallel columns were formed, the in- 
fantry occupying the centre, the caval- 
ry the flanks, and the baggage the 
intervals which separated them. The 
army was put in motion at midnight ; 
but suddenly, after the march had com- 
menced, the Marshal was informed 
that the order for retreat had not been 
sent to the picquets on the left of the 
camp. To repair this omission the 
troops were immediately halted. The 
word halt was repeated along the line. 
Certain columns took this word for the 
war-cry of the Turks—Adlah—and 
believed the enemy to be upon them. 
In order to put the baggage in safety, 
the baggage-waggons were driven 
rapidly to the rear; the trotting of 
the horses, the rumbling of the cars, 
and the noise and confused movement 
that was heard on all sides, made the 
infantry think that the Turks were 
making a charge. A firing imme- 
diately began, and in a few minutes 
became general, The Austrians fired 
upon each other without ceasing du- 
ring the whole night, and it was only 
in the morning that the mistake was 
discovered. 

* It is affirmed that Joseph IJ., who 
was with the advance guard, ordered, 
in his alarm, a battery of ten pieces of 
cannon to be fired on the supposed 
enemy, which greatly augmented the 
losses and confusion of the night. Ten 
thousand men were killed or wounded ; 
whilst the Turks, remaining quietly in 
their encampment, were authorized to 
believe that Allah had fought for 
them, and had by a signal interposi- 
tion of Providence destroyed their 
foes. The Archduke Francis, heir to 
the throne, was with the army. He 
took his place with the utmost cool- 
ness - —— of a battalion, and 
awai ently, without suffering a 

be fired, for daylight. He 
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character which distin- 
guished all the actions of his life.” 

We propose now to lay before our 
readers a statement of the military 
force of Russia, but we think it well 
previously to make a few observations 
touching the relative position in which 
that country stands to the rest: of 
Europe. 

That great empire, since the time 
of Peter the Great, has been growing 
into a power which it was early fore- 
seen would one day act a part in the 
great drama of the political world, 
important in proportion to the extent 
of its territory and its mighty awaken- 
ing and spreading energics. During 
the same period, especially towards 
the latter part of it, other European 
nations have been receiving a de- 
velopement of another kind. With 
Russia the progress made and making 
has been, and is, all material; with 
other States of the Continent it has 
been of a more purely mental charac- 
ter; both of these words being here 
used in a popular, rather than in a 
strictly correct sense. On this dis- 
tinction we shall beg leave for a few 
minutes to dwell, or perhaps to ex- 
patiate. 

In some of the old civilized coun- 
tries of Europe—in those, viz., whose 
energies have not been prematurely 
used up, or constantly repressed, al- 
though the elements of material ad- 
vancement have not been carried out 
to the utmost limit of their eapa- 
bilities, the wants and ambition of so- 
ciety have, nevertheless, in that direc- 
tion, been satiated. All the multifari- 
ous objects, enterprises, and establish- 
ments which rise up with a growing 
state, lose their engrossing attraction 
and interest in a state full-grown. Ge- 
nerations full of activity, having not 
then work stimulating enough of a 
practical: kind, betake themselves to 
speculations. Hence arises what Na- 
poleon has called the ideological race 
of men, whose existence marks a new 
phasis in modern society. In ancient 
times one of the most distinct changes 
which happened to great and long-en- 
during communities was from luxury, 
or a high state of civilisation, to de- 
clension and dissolution. But expe- 
rience at the actual period tends to 
show that a palmy state of social re- 
finement, being less sensual and more 
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generally in than in the olden 
epochs of the world, is to be succeeded, 
not by a long lapse of declining for- 
tunes, to end in total extinetion, but, in 
an anarchic state of the popular mind, 
se2king in its energies new things, in 
proportion as the old positive objects 
of material improvement, which at first 
minister to its activities, are accom- 
plished or become distasteful. | This, 
no doubt, promises to lengthen out the 
eareer of modern nations. The people, 
now virtually coming into council upon 
all public matters, instead of the am- 
bition and intrigues of little knots of 
high-placed men, we have introduced 
into cabinets, as their most effeetive 
springs, the violent agitations and pas- 
sions of large populations, which have 
more of wear and tear in. them than 
can be found in an elect class, however 
it may arise out of, or be renovated 
from time to time from, the popular 
body. It seems, then, only through 
successive exhaustions and renovations 
that modern states can be brought to 
the final term of their prosperity. The 


. popular element, which in former times 


was hardly taken into account, must 
itself become effete before a nation at 
present sinks to rise no more. Never- 
theless, as the declension which fol- 
lowed upon luxury was the penulti- 
mate condition of the old governments 
of the world, so the intellectual anarchy 
which follows upon modern civilisa- 
tion, although full of vigour, and ca- 
pable of mighty achievements surpass- 


- ing all the efforts of temperate health 


of mind, looks like the penultimate 
condition of some of the actual states 
of Europe. The energies of a whole 
people may be worn out as well as the 
energies of its aristocratic classes; and 
the former may be as thoroughly cor- 
rupted and debauched by the constant 
fever and excitement of gambling in 
politics as the latter. The only dif- 
ference between the two eases is, that 
when the people are the players, the 
game will probably rise and fall oftener, 
and be carried on through a longer 
series of alternations of strength and 
weakness. 
Now we believe that the two richest 
and most advanced nations in Europe, 
France and England, from which al- 
most all other populations derive their 
most powerful impulses, are either in, 
or accelerating rapidly towards, the 
state of mind we have described, and 
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that this state of mind being popular, 
is the souree whence all their future 
destinies would naturally, if they met 
with no counteraction, flow. And no- 
where do we discover any principle of 
unmixed counteracting force against 
the anarchic impulsion which has been 
given to the populace of all nations, 
except in Russia. That country is, 
consequently, considered as the great 
antagonist of all liberal ideas in their 
extreme democratic sense, as the quar- 
ter from whence their diffusion and 
prevalence is likely to be stayed; and 
this not so much because its form of 
government is despotic, and that a 
great and growing material force is 
at its disposition, as because it is in a 
state of practical progress, perfectly 
antipathetic to the speculative progress 
which other nations are eager to ven- 
ture upon. Russia is acountry which, 
from the very circumstance of the in- 
complete developement of its resources, 
is anti-revolutionary ; it is, therefore, 
regarded by revolutionary populations 
as their natural enemy, holding them 
at the same time in awe and in check. 
Were it not for the balancing weight, 
or rather the ballast which that great 
empire at present supplies to Europe, 
the ideological liberalism which infects 
more advanced states might, by this 
time, have victoriously overrun the 
continent. Ideas now occupy that 

. place in politics which positive inter- 
ests did formerly. England is actu- 
ally interfering in the affairs of Spain, 
attaching her name to a struggle un- 
redeemed on both sides by a single ray 
of patriotism, glory, or true liberality, 
and in which she is in no way con- 
cerned, merely to give a triumph to 
certain doctrinal ideas of civil liberty ; 

. and the Belgian Revolution, the most 
unjust, uncalled-for, and injurious of 
any that ever happened, was hailed 
with exultation from the same feeling 
of sympathy with wide and vague 
movement principles. 

In this state, then, of the popular 
mind of the two most civilized nations 
of Europe, it appears strikingly provi- 
dential that there should exist another 
power at the other extreme of civilisa- 
tion, just breaking out of barbarity, to 
serve as a counterpoise to the demo- 
cratic tendencies which would other- 
wise every where decompose all civil 
societies which haye grown up through 


along series of centuries. Wemukethis - 


assertion deliberately, because the 
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democratic theory, whether 
avowed or virtually acted on, b 
applied to monarchical governments 
which have existed for a great length 
of time, must contemplate their ut- 
ter decomposition ;° for Demoeracy, 
being the least artificial of all so- 
cial compacts, coming as near in its 
primitive idea to a state of nature as 
possible, supposes, at least in its ori- 
gin, an elementary condition of so- 
ciety. It may, having arisen out-of | 
this state of primal civil relationship 
among men, endure in some degree 
of purity, as long as the people under 
its rule have engrossing material in- 
terests, as in America, to centre their 
attention upon, and to steady their 
minds against its imevitable violent 
agitations; and it may, having thus 
arisen, give its name to a succes- 
sion of short-lived tyrannies, as in 
Greece and Rome; and it may pro- 
duce great men and great deeds, for 
energy is its very essence, and it con- 
tains the vital rudiments of all forms 
of government. But in itself it is, as 
every trial has proved it to be, of a 
strictly rudimental nature. 

Wherever Democracy has lasted 
through a state of refinement, it has 
been accompanied and identified with 
an anomalous and exaggerated des- 
potism, rendered necessary, and even 
beneficial, to counterbalance, in an un- 
certain manner, and by repeated ex- 
hausting reactions, its anarchic ten- 
denecies. And even then, when it has 
not been displaced by a monarchy, it 
has brought the people over whom it 
has prevailed, by dint of the intestine 
discord on which it feeds and lives, to 
premature impotency and ruin. It 
may be farther observed, that the de- 
mocracies or republics of Greece or 
Rome had advantages which no Eu- 
ropean democracy, whether in spirit 
or in form, could have: they had be- 
fore them a constant succession of 
military enterprises and conquests, 
which answered, in a great measure, 
the same purpose which the immense 
tracts of unoccupied and uncultivated 
land do now in America ; and this cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, considerably 
prolonged their existence. They were 
also essentially democratic in. their 
origin. Romulus and his suecessors, 
up to the period of the Roman com- 


- monwealth, were really nothing more 


than republican chiefs. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the 
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past complete experience of democra- 
cies furnished by history which can 
apply fully to modern-times. As far 
as the application can be made, it is 
full of determents, and where it cannot 
be made, it is beeause we should want 
advantages under that form of govern: 
ment which the ancients possessed. 
There is one point, moreover, in spe- 
culating on the republican bias of pre- 
sent times, in which all comparison 
fails. There has been no instance of 
any nation relapsing from the matu- 
rity of civilisation under a monarchy 
into democratic forms, except in tran- 
sitory revolutionary paroxysms, which 
remain beacons in ¢errorem to future 
generations. It is very usual for a 
monarchy to grow out of a democracy, 
but it has never happened that a de- 
mocracy has grown out ofa monarchy. 
This phenomenon, in a bona fide 
durable sense, the world has never 
witnessed. Its existence would be an 
inversion of order, the bare statement 
and contemplation of which strikes 
one as preposterous, and impossible to 
be effected otherwise than as ruin is 
effected, by decomposing and destroy- 
ing. In such’a work of destruction 
there may certainly be a prospective 
view of laying new foundations for 
new structures thereon to be built. 
But this project never has been, and 
never can be durably realized ; for the 
career of a people can never re-begin ; 
it must be continuous and successive. 
For an advanced generation to attempt 
to commence their national destinies 
de novo, involves some of the wildest 
contradictions. There must be in such 
an effort or desire a disproportion per- 
fectly monstrous between men and 
their aims—the men belonging to a 
civil state of society of the growth of 
numerous centuries, and the things 
they aim at belonging to an infancy of 
society. 

Progression, or a continuing of the 
past into the future, being the natural 
order of human affairs, to score out 
the past in civil government,—that is, 
not its accidentally adhering abuses, 
its excrescences, a8 it were, but its sub- 
stantive institutions—the foundations 
on which it has been built ;—is not to 
advance, but rather to make a move- 
ment in a contrary direction ; yet it 
is not precisely to retrograde—that 
word does not fully express the action 
—but it is to effect a disruption from 
all antecedent experience, and, as far 
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as the experiment goes, to undertake 
the re-origination of society. 
This is what the French attempted 
to do, under the name of regeneration, 
in their first Revolution. One would 
think that the examples furnished by 
that fearful event would deter other 
nations from entering on a career of 
what are called * organic changes.” 
But the contrary effect has followed; 
terror has passed away, and the revo- 
lutionary doctrines have regained all 
their fatal fascination, drawing whole 
populations from the east and from 
the west into their malignant mad- 
dening circle. The only way to ac- 
count for this:is, by recollecting that 
the first principles which are appealed 
to whenever the mob are to be moved, 
are so simple, and the deductions drawn 
from them are so clear and logical— 
they are such self-evident axioms— 
that being proposed to the understand- 
ing, they are received at once as true. 
It thus happens that the populace, 
who are unable to follow out in their 
reasonings the consequences which 
must supervene upon the maxims they 
have learnt being put into practice, 
are convinced at once of their justice. 
They get, moreover, thereby a delight- 
ful conviction of their own absolute 
wisdom ; and every effort really to en- 
lighten and inform their minds looks 
to them like a design to impose upon 
them by jugglings and mystifications. 
Then, again, the more instructed 
classes, though not so grossly deluded, 
have got the habit of considering the 
moral and political in the light of po- 
sitive sciences. These subjects are 
consequently tested by arithmetical cal- 
culations ; or, where this is not pos- 
sible, the reasonings applied to them 
are assumed, though not avowed, in a 
plenitude of ‘presumption, to be equi- 
valent to algebraic signs, and to give 
infallible results. The works of Mal- 
thus and of Bentham bear us out in 
this assertion. But when men reduce 
moral propositions, in spirit, in will, 
and in design, and as nearly as possible 
in‘dogmatic positiveness, to the rank 
and nature of mathematical problems, 
they will act accordingly : they will 
regard nothing in the universe as sa- 
cred but their own demonstrations. 


‘In complacent self-conceit they will 


be ever ready to exclaim, “‘ Justitia fiat 


ruat celum.” “ Let all go to wrack, 


so that my theories come out of’ the 


ruins.” Add also to this, that the 
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sceptical spirit, which was formerly 
directed against religion, has now, 
since the beginning of the last half- 
century, housed itself in politics. All 
the fundamental truths of civil govern- 
ment have been subjected to the same 
kind of examination as that by which 


the infidels of past times proved and’. 


designed to explode the Christian re- 
velation ; and Burke’s ironical para- 

ihrase (so it may be called) of Bo- 
Bacbecke’s attack upon Christianity, 
which our great Conservative pointed 
against civilisation, to show the utter 
absurdity of that infidel’s arguments— 
even that very paraphrase he lived tosee 
virtually adopted in France, as contain- 
ing serious and vitaltruths. Through- 
out thewhole of the great French Revo- 
lution, the principles laid down in irony 
in the work we allude to were fiercely 
propounded and called into action with 
the direst earnestness. And the same 
principles, derived from the same souree 
—the French philosophy —if not so 
glaringly apparent in act, at least re- 
maining detectable in their origin, in 
their sympathies, and in the dogmatic 
shallow profound of language in which 
they are presented to us, are at present 
spreading widely over Europe. May 
the mererful control of Providence, the 
acknowledgment of which has lately 
been called “ humbug” in the British 
House of Commons, save us from the 
schemes of conceited men, and impose 
a “thus far shalt thou come’ on their 
projects, before they ravish all the 
spheres of order and sanity. out of the 
social and moral world. 

If the movement principles which 
have called from us the above obser- 
vations, which we have lengthened, we 
fear, beyond the patience of our read- 
ers, should ever gain the mastery 
over governments, as they have over 
large popular factions, which is confi- 
dently anticipated by the latter, the 
destructive absurdities, the fearful re- 
sults which they threaten would surely 
be near their accomplishment. It is, 
no doubt, therefore, because Russia is 
thegreat antagonist of these principles, 
that she, at the present crisis, attracts 
so much jealous attention. The mighty 
barrier which she opposes to revolu- 
tionary propagandism, combined with 
her daily increasing resources and her 
apparent projects of territorial aggran- 
disement, have given her an interest 
and importance in the eyes of Europe 
above all other nations of the continent, 
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It therefore cannot fail to be highly 
gratifying to our readers to possess a 
statement of her military force, fur. 
nished by a competent witness—a more 
competent one than Marshal Marmont 
could hardly be found. And we re- 
ceive the more gladly his testimony on 
this subject, as, whilst some ‘persons 
represent the land-force of Russia to 
be wavering and precarious, and alto- 
gether incommensurate to the extent . 
of her territory and her weight in Eu- 
rope, others have exaggerated notions 
of it, and threaten us constantly, in 
their fears, with a cloud of Russian 
barbarians, who, like the Huns and 
Goths of ancient times, are ready to 
overrun and devastate Europe on the 
first opportune occasion. The follow- 
ing detailed account gives precise in- 
formation :— 

* The Russian army consists at pre- 
sent of the following corps:— The 
Imperiat Guarp, composed of six di- 
visions, three cavalry and three infan- 
try. Of these there are twelve cavalry 
and twelve infantry regiments, one bat- 
talion of sappers, one of marines, one 
of chasseurs, one of veterans, four 
of horse-artillery, and twelve of foot-ar- 
tillery. The Grenapvrer Corrsiscom- 
posed of one division of light cavalry, 
consisting of four regiments, of three 
divisions of infantry, made up of twelve 
regiments—of two batteries of horse- 
artillery, and fifteen of foot-artillery. 
The Reciments or THE Guakp con- 
sist of seven squadrons of cavalry, and 
three battalions of infantry. The Six 
Corps of THE Lrvz are composed each 
of one division of light cavalry made 
up of four regiments ; of three divi- 
sions of infantry, each of four regi- 
ments, two of a regiment of four 
active battalions ; in all twelve -re- 
eee eee two batteries of horse- 
artillery and two of  foot-artillery. 
The total of the six corps of the line 
consists of twenty-four regiments of 
light cavalry, seventy-two of infantry, 
twelve batteries of horse-artillery, and 
ninety of foot-artillery. Of the 3d 
Corrs or Cavatry or Reserve, each 
corps has two divisions, and each di- 
vision four regiments, making ‘a total 
of twenty-four regiments, and twelve 
batteries of horse-artillery. The Two 
Reserve Corrs or THe Lave are 
formed each'of three divisions, andeach 
division is composed of twenty-four 
battalions. The Corrs or tHe Cav- 
casus consists of one regiment of dra- 
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goons, three divisions of infantry, and 
sixteen batteries of foot artillery. 
The Corrs oy Oremsovurc is formed 
of one division of infantry of sixteen 
battalions, and the same number of 
batteries; the Corrs or Siperia of 
one division of infantry ; the Corrs or 
Fintanp of the same. The Troors 
oF THE InrERIoR consist of ten bat- 
talions of sappers, of fifty battalions of 
home militia, and of one division of 
horse-artillery, composed of nine bat- 
teries. Of Cossacks there are sta- 
tioned in different countries one hun- 
dred and forty-six regiments. 

“ The Russian territory has been 
militarily divided into two parts; the 
first, consisting of the distant provinces, 
thinly peopled, has been condemned 
as a recruiting district. It furnishes 
no men to the army ; the other, formed 
out of the centre of the empire, of 
thickly inhabited tracts, supplies the 
country with all its soldiers. From 
this arrangement it results that the 
army is recruited out of a population 
of forty millions of natives, and that 
the limits of the territory within which 
this recruitment takes place, are not 
too ——- removed from each other 
to admit of an expeditious formation 
or renovation of a military force. 

« The army arising out of the above- 
mentioned population has been orga- 
nized into regiments of six battalions ; 
a seventh skeleton battalion is always 
stationed in the recruiting districts to 
receive and discipline young soldiers, 
and afterwards to hand them over to 
the reserve battalions. Four battalions 
of each regiment belong to the active 
force of the country. Four regiments, 
that is sixteen battalions (two bat- 
talions from each regiment being de- 
ducted), form a division; three divi- 
sions a corps; and there are six corps 
at present complete and effective. 

“ The fifth and sixth battalions of 
twelve regiments form a reserve divi- 
sion. This division consists conse- 
quently of twenty-four battalions ; 
three divisions of reserve constitute a 
reserve corps. 

** One thousand men form the com- 
plement of an active battalion. The 
number of a reserve battalion is com- 
a in the time of peace, by five 

undred men. The corps of grena- 
diers and that of the guards-constitute 
each a noble corps d'armée. The 
Cossack regiments, not included in the 
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pon organization, contain 800 men 
eac rep 

We regret that we cannot now give 
our readers some account of the mili- 
tary colonies of Southern Russia ; but 
satisfactorily to enter upon this subject 
we.should be obliged to prolong this 
article beyond all due limits. We 
can therefore only refer our readers 
to Marshal Marmont’s book for much 
interesting information on this curious 
topic, and will ourselves lay before 
them another extract, of an interest 
much more exciting. The Marshal 
gives the following detailed opinion of 
the probable event of any attempt on 
the part of allied European Powers to 
prevent Russia taking and keeping 
possession of Turkey, should such be 
His judg- 
ment, it must be recollected, is the 
judgment of an experienced military 
commander. ‘The plans of campaign 
of both parties, of defence and attack, 
which he supposes would be adopted, 
seem to be the ablest that can be an- 
ticipated. As containing a speculation 
likely to be realized, the following 
sage merits a close attention; and if 
the foreseen war should break out, it 
will not be forgotten that it will be to 
our Whig Government we shall, as — 
its proximate cause, owe it, together 
with the probable aggressive extension 
of the Russian dominion, The passage 
we allude to is as follows:— 

‘IT have already shown that the 
Russians may, with the greatest ease, 
take possession of Constantinople, not 
only with the consent of the Sultan, 
but on his express invitation. I un- 
dertake to prove now that the occupa- 
tion once effected, the most intimate 
alliance between France, England, and 
Austria, the most energetic efforts of 
these three powers would be ineffec- 
tual to force the Russians to evacuate 
the position they might take up upon 
the Datdanelles. 

* My proof is based on the following 
hypothesis :—A corps d’armée, form- 
ing a junction with the troops assem- 
bled from the Crimea, would be em- 
ployed in the Russian occupation; and 
this force, it may be positively antici- 
pated, would not amount to less than 
sixty thousand men. I suppose, then, 
that this force would be distributed in 
the following manner :— Ten thousand 
men would be posted at the Dar- 
danelles, A strong place, consisting 
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of five or six batteries, flanked by two 
forts, the one situated at the extremity 
of the table-ground Maltissi, and the 
other on the height which commands 
the batteries of Nagara, would be con- 
structed on that site. Three forts, 
amphitheatrically built on the European 
side, would protect its batteries from 
every hostile attack by land. Ten 
thousand men would be encamped on 
the heights of Constantinople, which 
they would hold in obedience, whilst 
several vessels of war would ride 
at anchor in the harbour. The rest 
of the army, that is to say, forty 
thousand men, would be encamped at 

Adrianople. Eighteen or twenty towers 
would render this post unattackable. 
The army of from thirty to forty thou- 
sand men posted there could not be 
shut up, and would hold a force eighty 
thousand strong in check. To com- 
plete the system of occupation and de- 
fence, I suppose that eighty thousand 
Russians would be assembled in Mol- 
dayia and Walachia, and that their 
advance-guard would be on the bank 
of the Danube, ready to cross the river ; 
and, finally, that the grand Russian 
army would be concentered between 
Warsaw and Cracow, in readiness to 
pass the Vistula. 

_“ Lask, then, what could the triple 
alliance I have mentioned do to force 
the Russians to evacuate Constantino- 
ple? Supposing a French and Eng- 
lish army to embark for the Dar- 
danelles, what immense preparations 
and expense would attend an expedi- 
tion of this kind! Thirty or forty 
thousand men is the greatest force that 
could well be destined to such a pur- 
pvse ; and even this force would pro- 
bably beill- organized and ill-equipped ; 
the cavalry would be feeble, because 
it is difficult to transport a great num- 
ber of horses to a distant country ; 
artillery the same ; and smaller field- 
pieces would be totally inadequate to 
the necessities of the war. Finally, 
this army, embarked at a great cost, 
would arrive slowly—its march would 
be known— its arrival foreseen, and 
it would have to confront a force in 
strong positions, furnished abundantly 
with all things necessary, and capable 
of receiving increase and renovation 
at any moment. 

« On the other hand, should the 
fleets of France and England alone be 
called into action, the hostile operations 
of those countries must be confined to 
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a blockade. The Russian fleet, how- 
ever, remaining at anchor, could not 
be attacked, yet might always put to 
sea, and command an engagement at 
any favourable crisis. 

«* And now let us see if Austria 
could act more effectively. Supposing 
an Austrian army were to enter Ser- 
via, after passing the Balkan, the for- 
tified camp of Adrianople would out- 
flank this army on the south, and sus- 
pend its offensive operations at once. 
Whilst manceuvring to conquer this 
difficulty, the army of Walachia 
could cross the Danube, and force the 
Austrians to retrograde. But it may 
be said, that a second army might be 
assembled in Transylvania to oppose 
the offensive march of the Walachians, 
either by a direct attack, or by mena- 
cing their flanks or rear. The mass of 
Russian troops, however, assembled 
on the Vistula would, by reason of its 
advanced position, oblige the greater 
part of the Austrian forces to remain 
stationary in order to cover the heart 
of the monarchy, and even the capital 
itself. It is therefore probable that 
the simple disposition of the Russian 
troops, such as I have imagined, would 
altogether neutralize the offensive ope- 
rations of Austria. 

“It would then appear necessary that 
a French army should form a junction 
with the Austrian army to attack the 
Russian force in Poland; but this 
operation, though in a scientific sense 
good, is hardly feasible, for reasons 
superfluous to mention. Besides, the 
Russian force in Poland might be 
weakened without much injury being 
thereby done, for this foree would not 
be necessary to cover the capitals of 
the empire. Their distance from the 
frontier even ensures their safety. 

** T acknowledge, nevertheless, that 
all the military advantages I have 
pointed out in favour of the Russians 
belong rather to the first occupant. 
If indeed a French and English fleet 
should pass the Dardanelles and ar- 
rive at Constantinople ; if, at the same 
time, an allied army of French and 
Austrians should seize on the position 
at Adrianople, and establish there 
the fortified camp of which I have 
spoken, then would the Russians have 
immense difficulties to conquer to 
wrest these posts from their enemies. 
Under this supposition, the Russian 
fleet, having entered Sebastapol, would 
be shut up there ; <ndif an army cross- 
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ed. the Balkan, this army would be 
exposed to confront an Austrian force 
cither from Transylvania, marching 
into Bessarabia, or from Hungary, 
marching into Servia, in order to turn 
the flank of the Russian army which 
would be in Bulgaria. It is true, that 
in ease of an offensive movement on 
the part of the Russians, a large force 
would be previously sent into Tran- 
sylvania, which, taking up a position 
in that province, would cover the corps 
on its march to Constantinople. This 
operation would certainly be. difficult, 
but it might be executed ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the operations of the 
allied armies, such as I have imagined 
them, under the supposition that Rus- 
sia should be the first occupant of Tur- 
key, would be nearly impossible, on 
account of the proximity of Vienna ; 
unless, indeed, not only the French and 
English fleets and an Austrian army, 
but another great French army, and 
perhaps one from Prussia, should be 
called into action in the war. Prus- 
sia might, however, be inclined to 
adopt the Russian side of the ques- 
tion, and she probably would do so.” 

As a contrast to the above martial 
extract, we will now give our readers 
a little picture of primitive and peace- 
ful life, which is the more striking, as 
the people of whom it is drawn live 
in the midst of wild Tartar hordes, 
among whom Marshal Marmont tra- 
velled, and made long halts for a con- 
siderable time. 

“‘ In travelling,” he says, “ in this 
part of Russia (the southern), one 
finds, at a few leagues distance from 
each other, countries presenting con- 
trasts so strong, that they alternately 
remind one of the barbarians of Thi- 
bet, and of the industrious and eivili- 
zed people of the centre of Europe. 
In a single day one may seem to have 
travelled over the space of several 
thousand miles, so different are the as- 
pects of the land and the manners of 
the inhabitants. Nothing can be more 
curious, for instance, than the con- 
trast which exists between the Nogais, 
the wild Tartar tribe I have just de- 
scribed, and their neighbours the Men- 
nonists. 

“ The Mennonists form a religious 
sect, and inhabit the banks of the Vis- 
tula. They are Germans by extrac- 
tion, and have.some resemblance to 
the Quakers. They have the greatest 
horror at shedding blood, and cannot 
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consequently be soldiers. They ¢ 
the: principle so far, that they Took 
even upon self-defence as unjustifia- 
ble. ‘The doctrine with them, how- - 
ever, has nothing dangerous in its ap- 
plication, because their manners are 
gentle and pacific, recalling to the 
imagination the golden age of peace 
and innocence. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, a great many families 
of this sect demanded of the Emperor 
a grant of property in the hills they 
inhabit, under the promise of clearing 
and cultivating the soil. Their de- 
mand was agreed to, and they esta- 
blished themselves in these desert 
tracts. To each family was accorded 
sixty-five acres of ground, with a pro- 
portionate measure of pasture land. 
Wood to construct their houses was 
also granted them, under the stipula- 
tion that the state should be reimbur- 
sed for this expense within a given 
time ; and no family was allowed to 
profit by the territorial grant which 
did not possess from twelve to fifteen 
hundred rubles. Seventeen hundred 
families closed with the proposed terms. 
They distributed their members into 
forty-one villages, and gave themselves 
up to an assiduous industry. At pre- 
sent these villages remind one of the 
most beautiful and highly cultivated 
parts of Swabia, Bavaria, and Austria. 
They are composed of pretty houses, 
built in the midst of gardens and or- 
namental plantations. The inhabi- 
tants possess magnificent cattle. The 
comfortable welfare of these little com- 
munities is most evident, and several 
individuals among them have acquired 
great riches. 

“It is impossible, indeed, not to be 


delighted with these petty colonies, 


where all that the imagination can 
conceive of order, welfare, and virtue, 
strikes the eyes of the beholder. One 
may form some idea of the pure mo- 
rals of this population, on learning 
that for thirty-six years in this com- 
munity, composed of seventeen hun- 
dred families, no single law-suit has 
taken place, and that no tribunal of 
justice has been engaged in a criminal 
prosécution. Of this hardly credible 
fact I have been informed by seve- 
ral of the wealthiest and principal 
Mennonists. These people also have 
no ministers of religion ; they are ne- 
vertheless very pious, and assemble 
frequently for the purpose of prayer.” 

We will now conclude our extracts 
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by a very characteristic deseription of 
the great General Souwarrow, taken 
from the mouth of an old General 
of his Staff, still living, from whom 
Marshal Marmont received it. 

« I stopped,” he says, “at the house 
of General Korés to breakfast. This 
old soldier is eighty years of age, and 
was for a long time chief of the staff 
of Souwarrow. His conversation in- 
terested me much. He talked con- 
stantly of Souwarrow, and related a 
multitude of singularities of this ex- 
traordinary man. People, he said, in 
general had a very prejudiced idea of 
the strangeness of his character ; that 
there was nothing really extraordinary 
in him to those who knew him, except 
the superiority of his genius ; and that 
his eccentric manners were adopted 
from calculation, merely to strike the 
vulgar. 

“ Souwarrow had received an ex- 
cellent education ; he spoke and wrote 
seven languages correctly. He pos- 
sessed immense historical information ; 
he read and studied much ; and when 
he had taken an early dinner, and gave 
out that he slept, in order not to be in- 
terrupted, he was always deeply enga- 
ged among his books and papers. 

** During the first part of his career, 
and up to a very meridian age, his 
manners differed not from those of 
others. But Catherine II. having 
said one day in his presence that a 
first quality to make a fortune at 
court was to be distinguished from 
the mass by some striking singularity 
of manners, Souwarrow immediately 
assumed an odd prankish humour, 
under the guise of which he was per- 
mitted to say and do all that came 
into his head. At this period a mul- 
titude of priggish officers and half-in- 
structed persons occupied all the high 
ranks, and obstructed all the avenues 
of fortune. Souwarrow took upon 
himself to render them ridiculous ; 
and for this purpose pretended a con- 

t for science, on which they 
lumed themselves without possessing 
it. He was far from being sincere in 
this ; for he neglected no opportunity 
of informing and cultivating his mind ; 
but he wished to pass at once for ca- 
— and ignorant, preferring that 
is successes should be attributed ra- 


ther to sudden inspirations than to cal- 
culation, or to the effects of labour 


and study. And this plan of conduct 
was, as it appears, more powerful at 
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that time to maintain an influence 
over the Russian soldier than any 
other. 

«“ Souwarrow used to play his 
pranks before the Empress as well as 
before others. When she began to 
speak of affairs to him, he would reply 
at first by some buffooneries ; but as 
soon as the sovereign said, ‘ Enough, 
enough, let us have no more foolery,’ 
he would at once become serious. 
The principal object of his harlequin 
humour was to mock and insult the 
courtiers, whom he detested. The 
only person whom he treated with in- 
variable respect, and for whom he laid 
aside totally all his antics and sar- 
easms, was Marshal Romanzoff, the 
first Russian general who had con- 
stantly vanquished the Turks with 
very small armies. For him Sou- 
warrow professed the highest esteem 
and the utmost respect. 

* One of the most remarkable points 
of the military genius of Souwarrow 
was the precision with which he judged 
of the time he had at his disposi- 
tion when before the enemy, and the 
moment when he could shes him by 
surprise. Being menaced on one oc- 
casion by the Grand Vizier on the 
Rimnick, and having but eighteen 
thonsand men to oppose to an army of 
eighty thousand, he was to be suc- 
coured by an Austrian force, whose 
arrival he impatiently awaited. The 
movements of the Grand Vizier an- 
nounced an approaching attack ; but 
a few hours’ preparation were still 
necessary before it could take place. 
In this situation, Souwarrow, to give 
an idea of his perfect security, indul- 
ged himself in the most leisurely man- 
ner with a bath. Whilst quietly en- 
joying himself in this way, informa- 
tion was brought him that the head of 
the Austrian column was in sight. 
He immediately thereupon quitted the 
bath, mounted his horse, marched up- 
on the enemy before his dispositions 
were completely made, and, after a 
sharp but brief action, put him to 
flight. 

« At Kinbourn he had but a hand- 
ful of soldiers, and a few companies 
eantoned at a considerable distance, 
which had not arrived at the moment 
when the Turks commenced their dis- 
sn, er To . -s the interval 
of time necessary for assembling 
of the troops, he went to church and 
had a Ze Deum celebrated, When 
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the companies he had been expecting 
came up, he left the church, fell upon 
the enemy, who had already disem- 
barked, and dispersed or drove them 
back to their vessels. Only one pri- 
soner was taken, and him Souwarrow 
sent to Potemkin, who commanded at 
the siege of Ocsakow, with the details 
of his victory. 

“ In the years 1796 and 1797, 
Souwarrow’s attention was attracted 
strongly towards the campaigns of 
Italy, in which Napoleon commenced 
his career of renown and power. He 
admired the great talents of which the 
young warrior gave proof, and said to 
General Korés, ‘ I must be sent spee- 
dily to oppose Bonaparte, otherwise 
he will surely finish by making his high 
road through Germany, and will come 
to seek us here.’ This extraordinary 
prophecy has been realized, fatally in- 
deed for Napoleon.” 

We are perfectly well aware that 
the character of Souwarrow, as sketch- 
ed above, is familiar to the public ; 
but this hardly deducts from its inte- 
rest. Great men have such a perpe- 


tual command over our sympathies, 
that there is always a certain refresh- 


ment to the mind in recalling their 
heroic deeds to the memory. It is 

recisely those names which are most 
hruited in the popular discourse that 
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bear best the most repeated repeti- 
tions. The very sound of these names 
gives an alacrity to the blood and to 
the spirits. They have a perennial 
freshness in them. The eye, in read- 
ing, glances along the page to find 
them ; and even should nothing new 
be told when they are met with, the 
sense of disappointment is lost in the 
kindling train of exciting thoughts and 
sensations which they awaken. 

We had intended, when we com- 
menced this paper, to have furnished 
extracts from the volumes before us 
en subjects which would have better 
displayed the peculiar talent of their 
author ; but we have been unable to 
do this. To enter farther than we 
have done into the topics treated with 
most ability by the Marshal, and in 
which the experience of his distin- 
guished military career has given him 
a special knowledge, and the right to 
— a decided opinion, would 

ave lengthened out the article beyond 
all due limits. We have, therefore, been 
obliged to present our readers ‘with 
briefer passages of some piquaney, in 
order to induce them to read his whole 
work. It is only fair, however, to in- 
form them, that it is not in passages 
pha kind that the Duke of Ragusa 
shines. 
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Wuen a man is engaged in an oc- 
eupation that he likes, however trifling 
be its nature, hours fly like minutes ; 
and thus it happened with me. The 
composition of “ Trevanion,” which 
beguiled. the leisure of three days, was 
not finished until the morning of the 
fourth was dawning—not a little to 
my astonishment, for I actually fan- 
cied that it was not above two or 
three hours since the shutters were 
closed, and I had set in to scribbling 
for the night. Rip Van Winkle, when 
he found that his beard had grown 
twelve inches during his ten years’ 
nap among the enchanted mountains, 
could not have stared more than I did 
to see the daylight staggering in 
through the closed windows. What! 
had I been really seated eight hours 
at the desk? It was even so, for the 
bottle of wine by my side was empty 
—the lamp was just expiring for want 
of oil—a distant cock was crowing— 
and when I rose from my seat, my hot 
throbbing brow and lifeless feet, which 
were as cold as if they had been dip- 
ped in an ice-pail—in fact, I was a pe- 
trifaction from the knees downwards— 
left me no longer room to doubt that 
I had, for the space of one entire night, 
been “sleepless myself to make my 
readers sleep.” 

As it was useless now to think of 
retiring to bed, I contented myself 
with taking a few brisk turns up and 
down the room by way of restoring 
the circulation ; and when I heard the 
servants beginning to stir about the 
house, I made my way out into the 
open air, for it was a fresh cool morn- 
ing, and the weather evinced symp- 
toms of a decided clearing up. On 
my return I found breakfast ready 
prepared for me, and having despatch- 
ed it with a true salt-water appetite, 
and arranged my toilette for the day, 
I resolved to put in force my projected 
excursion to the ruins to which I 
have already alluded; for the local 
Guide-Book assured me, in its most 
eloquent and emphatic phraseology,. 
that they were well worth a visit, be- 
ing “characterised by an awful and 
romantic grandeur that could not fail 
to prove highly gratifying to all lovers 


IT. i 
ofthe picturesque, and ”—what doesthe 
reader think ?—* of pic-nic parties!” 
As I passed down by the harbour, 
on my way to the broad sands, I could 
searcely recognise the landscape that 
had so disgusted me an evening or 
two since. Then it was all gloom— 
now it was all cheerfulness. The 
long expanse of “ ribbed sea-sand,” in 
particular, presented a most animated 
aspect. The machines, with their Tri- 
ton-looking drivers, and amphibious, 
and, no doubt, web-footed bathing 
women, were. all put into active requi- 
sition, while from some of them issued 
the squalls of children, and from others 
the joyous laughter’of young women, 
whose frequent plunges into the sea 
seemed to afford a world of diversion 
to some pert youngsters who were 
standing on the pier staring at them 
through telescopes. Close under the 
shelter of the tall cliffs donkeys were 
jogging along with ladies bumping up 
and down on their backs ; and just at 
the water’s edge there was a bevy of 
‘boarding-school girls, seated on camp- 
stools, reading the “ last new novel,” 
and getting every now and then a salt 
shoe-full, which furnished them with 
a decent pretext for lisping out a pretty 
half- affected scream of surprise when- 
ever any personable young man passed 
near them. Beyond them, on the 
summit of the cliff, stood a still, soli- 
tary figure, whom, from the circum- 
stance of his being somewhat elongated 
about the hips, wearing no neckcloth, 
and rolling his eyes about in a very 
remarkable manner, I took to be a 
poet showing off, or, what perhaps was 
more likely, feasting his eyes on the 
beauties of nature, for the purpose of 
cataloguing them in a sonnet for the 
next Forget-me-not. If so, he had 
abundant food for description, for the 
sea kept gently encroaching on the 
sands with what -Theocritus so ex- 
pressively calls an “atv ¥itigioue,” and 
looking as innocent and unsophistica- 
ted as though it had never been guilty 
of a shipwreck and had not the heart 
to duck a fly ; the long range of cliffs 
stood out bold and distinct, with a 
sunny smile on their brows ; the fleecy 
transparent clouds looked 





‘* As though some angels in their upward 
flight 
Had Jeft their mantles floating in mid- 
air ; 
and the dwindled ships in the offing, 
with their sails white as the driven 
snow, hiing buoyantly, as-it were, like 
winged’spirits, between sky and water. 
It was one of those inspiriting days, 
flush of health, and youth, and beauty, 
when the care-worn man feels that 
* Paradise” is “ regained,” and that 
he is walking in the midst of it. No 
more gloom—no more perverse cling- 
ing to distrust, and shutting out of 
faith in the existence of good—the 
freshness of youth has awhile come back 
upon him, with all its sanguine hopes 
and radiant fancies. 

To me, but just recovered from the 
influenza, and habituated for months 
to the cheerless monotony of Clement's 
Inn, the day was a perfect godsend, 
and I rattled at my utmost speed 
along the shore, castle-building, like 
Alnasehar, that dreamiest of enthu- 
siasts. After rounding more than 
one small bay or cove, dotted with 
fishermen’s cottages, I popped unex- 
pectedly on a deep glen or gorge that 
reminded me of Shanklin Chine, and 
ascending a steep and winding path 
thickly beset with brambles, came out 
upon some expansive downs, on the 
highest point of which, about a mile 
inland, the ruins in question were si- 
tuated. They were those of a small 
baronial castle, which had suffered 
greatly during the Civil Wars, and had 
been going to decay ever since. I 
had hoped I should have been alone 
among them, but I was disappointed ; 
for at the very entrance, under an 
ivied gateway, stood a young lady, 
sketching an opposite window in a 
gaudy drawingroom Album ; and 
within, in that part of the castle whieh 
had once formed the chapel, were a 
jolly, laughing party, consisting of a 
rosy father and mother, and some half 
dozen children, squatted round a grassy 
tomb, which served for a table, and 
busy in the discussion of cold fowls, 
pickled pork, and bottled porter. 
Here was an agreeable surprise for a 
lover of the picturesque! I had anti- 


cipated a scene worthy to be portray- - 


ed by Wilson, and lo! I beheld one fit 
only to be illustrated by Cruickshank ! 
Away weut all my airy fabrics, and 
down tumbled fancy to the ground 
with a fall as humiliating as Mulciber's 
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‘front heaven to earth. Oh, never let 


any one, who has the slightest rever- 
ence for antiquity, visit ruins that have 
the ill-luck to moulder near a water- 
ing-place. Cheapside and Co. will be 
sure to let loose their Vandals among 
them, and Clapham Common to pro- 
fane their solitudes by the hungry 
clatter of her jaws. Conceive bottled 
porter popping and fizzing above the 
buried head of some heroic cavalier! 
It was too much of a burlesque, and 
without staying to explore them, I 
quitted the outraged ruins, as much 
annoyed as I should have been to see 
“ Buy Warren’s Blacking” chalked 
upon the walls of the temple of The- 
seus at Athens ! 

On my return home by the sands, I 
observed a crowd of people hastening 
along the wooden pier, eagerly watch- 
ing a steam-boat which had just come 
smoking into the harbour with a tail 
as long and black as Satan’s. As it 
was one of those cheap steamers, now 
so much in fashion, which advertise to 
take passengers for nothing or next to 
nothing, I took for granted that all 
Wapping was afloat ; nor was I much 
out in my reckoning—judging at least 
from certain dialogues which I chanced 
to overhear between asmirking, double- 
chinned elderly man who had just 
landed, and some friends that were 
welcoming him ashore :—* Glad to 
See you ; how did you leave‘Mrs P—— 
and the little ’uns?” Only soso; 
Mrs P—— is too much of an invalid 
to think of taking such a voyage as 
this here just at present; and as for 
Poll, she’s ill a-bed of the measles.”’ 
‘«* Ah, them measles are wery trying ; 


- howsever, we're glad you're come; 


you'll be so delighted with the place, 
you can’t think; sich respectable 
company ;_ reg'lar out-and-outers.” 
‘*‘ Indeed! then it’s just the thing for 
me; I can’t abide any thing as is low ; 
none of your Gravesend or Margate 
quality for me, as I told Mrs P_— 
t'other night when we were supping 
at Wauxhall; but come along; the 
sea has made me quite peckish, as the 
saying is,”’—with which words the 
speaker joined his congenial cronies, 
and away they all trudged, arm-in- 
arm, towards the High Street. Ina 
few minutes they were followed by the 
rest of the steamer's crew, who kept 
pouring in a broad stream into the 
town, mingling with its native popu- 
lation like the muddy current of the 
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Kennett mingling with the purer wa- 
ters of eae, a 
« Ah, these steam-boats!” said I, 
soliloquizing, as I slowly wound my 
way up the cliff; “if they are benefi- 
ial in one sense, in another they are 
injurious to society, for they give wings 
to folly, stimulus to extravagance, and 
the directest encouragement to the pre- 
tensions of upstart vulgarity. They 
have already revolutionized the whole 
Kentish coast—sophisticated the High- 
land glens—and inoculated the Swiss 
Alps and the banks of the Rhine with 
the worst and most expensive tastes 
and habits of Cockaigne. Even this 
sequestered, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, unattractive spot; which, but two 
years since, was visited by few but the 
families of the county squirearchy— 
staid, domestic folk, whose notions of 
watering-place dissipation seldom ex- 
tended beyond a ride on the sands, or 
an eccasional ball at the ‘ Crown,’—is 
now fast becoming a mere appanage 
ef the modern Babylon. Henceforth, 
it must have its tea-gardens and assem- 
bly-rooms—its raffles and races—its 
bazaars and Athenzeums—its theatri- 
eal stars and last new opera-dancers— 
its Wellington Crescents and Para- 
dise Rows, without number—and who 
knows, when it has gained the requi- 
site population, but it may be raised 
to the rank of a borough—sport its 
Whig, Tory, and Radical faction— 
and beeome as noisy, feverish, and dis- 
eontented as it once was the reverse ! 
If mind in its march would but take 
common-sense along with it, such a 
consummation need not be apprehend- 
ed, but it hurries on at such a devil of 
a rate that it fairly distances Reason. 
However, it is useless to complain. 
We are a generation of ‘ Young Ra- 
pids,’ and our national motto, like his, 
is, ‘ Push on—keep moving,’—no mat- 
ter at what rate, or with what little 
judgment. Alas! the peace, the se- 
dateness, the unaffected orderly habits 
of our forefathers are ill-exchanged 
for the feverish love of stimulus and 
novelty, the lust of pecuniary aggran- 
dizement, and that headstrong, specu- 
lative spirit, which creates factitious 
wants and delusive hopes, generated 
by the present ungovernable mania 
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for steam-boats, and, more especially, 
railroads.” at om 
These erotehets engro 

thoughts till I reached my friend's 
house, where I found—weleome appa- 
rition !—the cloth laid, and dinner 
awaiting my arrival. Up to this hour I 
had experienced no return of my old 
ennui, so enlivening had been the effeets 
of fresh air and exercise; but now that 
the evening was about to set in, I be- 
gan to shrink from the contemplation ef 
the solitary, monotonous prospect be- 
fore me. Accordingly, shortly after 
tea, finding that without some active 
employment every hour would appear 
twice its usual length, I adjourned 
into the Picture Gallery—it had fur- 
nished me with the means of amuse- 
ment before, why should it not do so 
again ?—and looked about me for some 
picture which might afford me a ready 
subject for illustration. While busied 
in my inspection, my eye chanced to 
fall on a small highly finished paint- 
ing, in imitation of the Flemish school, 
which seemed to have been executed 
about twenty or thirty years since, and 
represented two figures who were seat- 
ed in a ship’s cabin, fast asleep, as 
though they had been overcome by 
each other’s dull conversation, or else 
by the effects of too ardent a devotion 
to Bacchus, for a bottle of Hollands, 
half emptied, together with two spaci- 
ous glasses, lay on the table before 
them. From his dress and aspect, it 
was evident that one of the sleepers 
was a Dutehman; the other struek 
me as having been~intended for an 
Englishman ; and from the cireum- 
stance of the masts of several Dutch- 
rigged merchantmen and a portion of 
a lighthouse being visible through the 
open cabin-window, I came to the con- 
clusion that the vessel was lying in 
some foreign port—possibly Rotterdam 
—and that the lively Hollander had 
come on board to drink a parting glass 
with his friend the Englishman, pre- 
vious to the latter’s departure. Ima- 
gining this to have been the artist's 
notion, I set to and penned the follow- 
ing tale, in which it has been my chief 
object to inculeate a useful moral 
through the medium of fiction. 
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The Chapter of Accidents. 


Every one knows, or should know, 
the small, old-fashioned house, with 
the row of dwarf elms in front, which 
stands at one corner of the street 
that looks out on the grand canal of 
Rotterdam. It is the snuggest and 
tidiest of domiciles, fit abode for an 
orderly, pacific bachelor, and was ac- 
cordingly tenanted by Mynheer Pe- 
ter Klootz, a table citizen of 
Rotterdam, the whole course of whose 
life, up to the period at which this tale 
opens, was a striking illustration of 
the proverb, that ‘some men are born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths.” 
Peter was one who had risen from 
small beginnings to a state of compa- 
rative affluence ; he was by no means 
remarkable for sagacity ; neither could 
he put in any claim to the praise of 
extraordinary enterprise or activity ; 
nevertheless, the stream of his prospe- 
rity had never once known check nor 
hinderance. His relations invariably 
made a point of dying and leaving him 
legacies just at the fitting juncture ; 
his goods were always disposed of in 
foreign markets to advantage ; his 
home dealings were equally satisfac- 
tory ; in short, he seemed born to get 
on, whether he would or no. He was 
fairly shoved up the ladder of prospe- 
rity. Equally fortunate was he with 
respect to character. It was not his 
fault that all the respectable folks of 
Rotterdam were constantly echoing 
the praises of Peter Klootz. He had 
no ambition—not he !—to be thought 
more moral, devout, or benevolent 
than his neighbours ; he merely desi- 
red to keep the even tenor of his way, 
and jog-trot it through life, troubling 
no one, and untroubled himself; yet, 
somehow or other, he had achieved a 
reputation for being all that a Dutch- 
man should be. The truth is, I repeat, 
it was his-destiny to be lucky, and he 
could no more help it than an Irish- 
man, in the exuberance of his affec- 
tion, ean help breaking his best friend's 
head at a fair. : 

Fortunate, thrice fortunate Peter ! 
But no, not wholly so, for he was still 
a bachelor. This reflection occasion- 
ed him many a thoughtful moment ; 
wherefore, on his retirement from bu- 
siness, having leisure to think of minor 
matters, he began to take into serious 


consideration the propriety of looking 
out for a wife, who might mend his 
stockings when they require it—air 
his woollen hose—replenish his ww 
pipe—think highly of his worst jo 
—get his meals ready betimes—keep 
his bed warm at night—and save him 
a world of expense and trouble by of- 
ficiating in the triple eapacity of nurse, 
mistress, and housekeeper. 

Having well considered the nature 
of the article he wanted, he found—or 
fancied he found—every domestic re- 

uisite in the person of Miss Barbara 

anson, the only child of a respeetable 
civic functionary of Rotterdam. To 
this worthy man Peter made his pro- 
posals, and was accepted as his son- 
in-law, quite as a matter of course; 
for no father, who had his daughter's 
well-doing at heart, would ever have 
dreamed of rejecting the addresses of 
so exemplary a citizen as Mynheer 
Klootz — especially as, besides his 
other qualifications, he was of singy- 
larly engaging aspect, being as broad 
and compact as a Dutch lugger, with 
a countenance as serene as a sheep’s, 
legs of equal thickness all the way 
down, pi a temper which was as 
seldom ruffled as the canal that slept 
in front of his dwelling. 

“ And now that I have given my 
consent,” said Miss Barbara’s papa, 
as he was one evening talking over the 
matter with Peter, “let me congra- 
tulate you, my dear friend, on the 
happiness in store for you. With 
your noble and generous qualities, to 
say nothing of your handsome for- 
tune” —— 

* Not so fast, Mynheer Janson, 
My fortune is by no means so hand- 
some as you may think. Were it 
equal to what yours is, then indeed 
you might call it handsome, and.ex- 
pect me to make as noble and gene- 
rous a use of it as you have always 
done, and I am sure always will do, 
with yours.” 

This sly hint convinced old Janson 
that his intended son-in-law was quite 
as wide awake as himself ; so, dismi 
ing all idea of further compliment, he 
said, “* And now let’s come to busi- 
ness. What settlements do you pro- 
pose to make on my girl ?” 

‘“* Well put,” replied Peter. I'll 
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settle on her, for her sole and uncon- 
trolled use, just the same sum that you 
do, which I eall acting liberally ; for, 
of course, you will do your utmost for 
your own flesh and blood.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mynheer 
Janson, testily ; “ but, my excellent 
friend, do, pray, take into considera- 
tion the difference of age between 
yourself and my daughter. Barbara 
is only just turned twenty-four ; and 
you are—say fifty or thereabouts.” 

“ Fifty!” interrupted Peter, “ no 
such thing ; I shall not be forty-five 
till next month—just in my prime.” 

«« Exactly so; nevertheless, I really 
cannot help thinking, considering the 
disparity of years between you and 
Barbara — you'll excuse my _ plain 
speaking, Mynheer, for I do it with 
the best intentions—that the very least 
you can do is to double the portion I 
bestow on my child. I know the 
world expects it of you.” 

*« Can't help what the world ex- 
pects,” said Peter; “ these are hard 
times, neighbour ; not what they were 
when you and I were young—that is 
to-say, younger than we now are.’ 

«* Very true—but business is busi- 
ness ;”’ and, as he uttered this senten- 
tious aphorism, Mynheer Janson clap- 
ped his hands on his knees, and, bend- 
ing forward, looked at Peter with his 
shrewdest and most commercial ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“1 feel the full force of your re- 
mark,” rejoined the sentimental suitor ; 
“ and, therefore, though I love your 
daughter as much as a reasonable man 
can be expected to do, yet I certainly 
cannot think of”’ 


* I’m afraid, then, we shan’t be- 


likely to deal.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Peter; “ sor- 
ry for that ;” and was in the act of 
rising from his chair, when suddenly, 
through the half-closed door of an ad- 
joining apartment, he caught sight of 
the pretty, plump face of Barbara, 
who was seated near an open window, 
singing a Dutch love-song, and jerking 
out one of the neatest little feet you 
perhaps ever saw. The sight of this 


bewitching apparition, and still more © 


the sentiment she threw into the most 
melodious language on earth, had such 
an effect on the susceptible soul of her 
admirer, that he blushed, simpered, 
looked. foolish, and heaved one of 
those profound, touching sighs’ which 
come so gracefully from a short, fat 


man of forty-five, the thickest part of 
per face is downwards, like a pyra- 
mid. 

Old Janson marked his emotion, 
and adroitly observed, “I forgot to 
tell you that my girl is one of the best 
educated in Rotterdam. She sings 
like any cherub” 

‘© She does indeed,” quoth the irre. 
solute Mynheer Klootz. 

« And as for settling accounts, and 
looking sharp after servants” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the point I look 
to,” interposed Peter, with vivacity. 

‘* Then Barbara is the very girl to 
suit you—always supposing that you 
will take her education as a set-off 
against your settlement.” 

“ Well, well, Mynheer Janson ; 
in an affair of this sort I don’t care to 
drive a hard bargain.” 

“‘ It is to be a match then ?” 

« Yes, I undertake—you are rather 
hard on me though; upon my life 
you are—to double whatever sum you 
may think fit to settle on your 
child.” 

“ Good ; and I undertake to make 
her turn off that idle, penniless, 
young fellow, who has been dancing 
attendance on her for the last month. 
Of course. you have given Barbara a 
hint of your intentions towards her ?” 

“ Not I,” replied Peter; ‘* what 
should I do that for? You are her 
father, so of course I came to you 
first. But what were you saying 
about a young man just now ?” 

“ Oh, a mere nothing, not worth 
repeating ;” and so saying, Mynheer 
Janson abruptly put an end to the 
conversation, which was taking a turn 
he did not altogether approve, by 
pleading the necessity of coming to an 
understanding with Barbara without 
further delay. 

When Peter called next day, he 
was introduced in form to the young 
lady as her affianced husband ; and 
no sooner did the news of her intend- 
ed marriage get wind, than every body 
said how lucky she was to have se- 
cured such a prize as Mynheer Klootz. 
He was none of your gay, thought- 
less, young spendthrifts ; but a man 
of sound, well-wearing qualities, who 
could not fail to make any woman 
happy. Would that Barbara could 
have thought so; but it was impossi- 
ble ; her heart was already lost beyond 
the hope of recovery ! 

After a fortnight’s sedate courtship, 
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during which. father and son were 
very nearly having a second split up- 
on settlements, and the helpless victim 
was specially miserable, though she 
stood too much in awe of her father 
to reveal to him the secret of her 
grief, the wedding-day was fixed, 
and Peter at the very summit of his 
felicity. 

On the evening previous to that 
eventful day, as he was indulging in a 
pensive stroll along the borders of the 
picturesque canal, he chanced to en- 
counter an old acquaintance, with 
whom, in his days of trade, he had 
occasionally been in the habit of trans- 
acting business. He was an English- 
man, but of Dutch extraction, who, 
having come to Rotterdam for the 
purpose of winding up the affairs of a 
deceased brother, was now on his road 
to the quay, where lay the packet in 
which he was to embark for London 
—he was a small merchant there, con- 
nected with the Rotterdam trade— 
the instant the wind should serve. 
The recognition was mutually agree- 
able ; each had a hundred gossiping 
enquiries to make of the other ; so it 
was agreed, after a faint show of re- 
sistance on Peter's part, that he should 
accompany Stubbs on board, and have 
an hour or two’s social chit-chat with 
him, as the vessel, it was understood, 
would not set sail till late at night. 

On entering the cabin the two 
friends set to, without an instant’s 
delay, at serious, steady tippling ; for 
Peter, generally speaking, was a thirsty 
soul, and his companion of a saturnine, 
dyspeptic temperament that stood in 
constant need of a stimulus. The ge- 
nerous liquor soon produced its usual 
good effects. Dull jokes were cracked, 
and still duller anecdotes told, till at 
_ length, after they had worn away an 
hour in various conversation, oblivious 
of every thing except. the exceeding 
comfort of their situation, Peter began 
to feel an irresistible drowsiness steal 
over him; and after bobbing his head 
up and down, like a Chinese mandarin 
on a mantel-piece, he fell fast asleep, 
an example which was soon followed 
by his frisky associate. 

Their nap had continued a conside- 
rable time—for a Dutch nap, like a 
Dutch story, is apt to be a lengthy 
one — when they were roused by a 
sudden, impetuous movement of the 
vessel. Our hero was the first to wake, 
and rubbing his eyes, hurried up on 
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deck with a view to return to land; 
but. what was the worthy man’s as- 
tonishment, when he found the ship 
under full sail, and the port of Rotter- 
dam already dwindled to a mere speck 
in the twilight horizon! He could 
scarcely believe his eyes. What, on 
his voyage to London, he who was to 
be married early on the morrow! Was 
ever such a catastrophe ! 

For some minutes he stocd like one 
planet-struck ; at length, rushing up to 
the man at the helm, “ Stop the ship,” 
he exclaimed, “‘ and put me on shore,” 
unconscious of the absurdity he was 
uttering. 

** On shore?’ said the helmsman, 
with a grave, husky laugh, like the 
gruff ba-a of an old ram, “ ay, ay, 
when we reach it, which will not be 
for some time, I guess.” 

Peter was yet about to reply with as 
much of indignation as was compati- 
ble with his nature, when the ship 
giving another heavy roll as she went 
off on a fresh tack, he was precipitated 
into the arms of Stubbs, who was sta- 
ring open-mouthed beside him. On 
regaining his equilibrium, our hero 
insisted on seeing the skipper, a wary 


‘old man with a white fishy eye, from 


whom, however, he gained no more 
satisfactory information than that as 
they were likely to have a rough par- 
sage, he should not be able to set him 
on shore ’till they reached the Thames. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed. the as- 
tounded Peter, “here is a pretty bu- 
siness. And I was to have been mar- 
ried the first thing in the morning! ~ 
What will Barbara say—what will 
her father say—what will all Rotter- 
dam say? I shall be pointed at as. a” 
madman, and hooted by all the little 
boys in the city. Oh dear—oh dear © 
—what will become of me !” 

At these words, all who heard him 
burst into vociferous laughter ; but his 
companion gravely said, “ Don’t be 
agitated, Mynheer Klootz ; who knows 
but we may have a short and pleasant 
voyage; though, to be sure, as the Cap- 
tain says, it does look a fearful night.” 

« And what consolation is this to 
me?” asked Peter, sulkily. 

‘«¢ I do not mention it in the way of 
consolation, but of resignation, for 
what can’t be cured, must be”’ 

Before he could complete the sen- 
tence, the ship began to roll and plunge 
in a most ferocious manner, infinitely 
to. Peter’s disgust and affright, who 
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with difficulty made his way into the 
cabin, where—it being by this time 
pitch-dark—he threw himself on the 
floor, in the hope of enjoying a few 
hours’ repose. But sleep fled his eye- 
lids, so incessant was the din overhead, 
and with such eccentric and intolera- 
ble vivacity did the smack persist in 
ploughing her way through the tum- 
bling billows. 

Towards morning the gale had con- 
siderably decreased, but the swell that 
it left behind it was even more annoy- 
ing. A brisk movement may be en- 
dured, but the slow, heavy roll of a 
labouring vessel is enough to revolu- 
tionize the stomach of an Esquimaux. 
Peter was no sailor, and accordingly, 
shortly after daybreak, he began to 
experience certain premonitory twitch- 
ings in the epigastrum, that set him 
gaping like one who has just finished 
the perusal of Dr Bowring’s Batavian 
Anthology. 

His friend observed these symptoms, 
and assisting him to get upon his legs, 
said, “ This is a very unpleasant pre- 
dicament, Mynheer Klootz, but let us 
hope that, whatever else may happen, 
at least you will not be sea-sick.” 

Hardly were the words spoken, than 
Peter, cramming his handkerchief into 
his mouth, rushed up on deck, his face 
white as a plaster of Paris bust, and 
the cold sweat trembling on his fore- 
head. 

«* My poor Peter!” exclaimed Stubbs, 
«¢ | would not discourage you for the 
world, but I feared it would be so. 
When once these paroxysms begin, 
you have no notion how long they con- 
tinue. I should not wonder if you 
were to be ill all the way to the Nore. 
Good Heavens, how blue your nose 
is! Are you so very sick ?” 

All this time Peter’s head and shoul- 
ders were hanging over the vessel’s 
side, while at intervals he kept ex- 
elaiming, “ I shall die—I am sure I 
shall. And I was to have been mar- 
ried! Oh, my bowels!” and down 
went his head still lower than before. 

Who has not suffered from sea- 
sickness ?—that remorseless fiend who, 
sparing ‘neither age nor sex, intelli- 
gence nor respectability, makes a point 
of setting at defiance all the decorums 
of etiquette, all the graces of attitude, 
all the claims of humanity. I have 
seen dignified statesmen, lovely women, 
poets of the most romantic and di- 
vines of the most spiritual cast of 
ecountenanee, all huddled together at 
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a ship’s side with a confusion truly 
humiliating, yellow as daffodils, and 
moaning as dismally as a north wind 
whistling through the key-hole of a 
back attic. Sea-sickness! The very 
word is an emetic, and I heave while 
I write it. 

“© My poor dear Peter,” said Stubbs, 
observing the Dutchman’s forlorn con- 
dition, “ don’t give way, but take it 
coolly, as Ido. Is there any thing I 
can do for you? any thing you could 
fancy to eat or drink? Speak but the 
word, and you shall have it. What 
would you say now to a nice savoury 
bit of fat bacon ?” 

“ Oh, Lord!” exclaimed the suf- 
ferer, turning towards Stubbs with an 
expression of countenance that might 
have, melted the soul of an iceberg, 
“ for God’s sake” He could get 
no farther, but again drooped his head, 
like some delicate floweret bending 
under the influence of a hurricane. 

Butenough on this distressing theme ; 
suffice to say that, after a tempestuous 
voyage, during the greater part of 
which Mynheer Klootz lay half-dead 
on the cabin floor covered over with a 
tarpaulin—for every berth was occu- 
pied—the ship entered the Thames, 
and for the first time Peter was able 
to uplift his head, look about him, and, 
as he eloquently phrased it, “ pick a 
bit of something nourishing.” On 
landing in the classical vicinity of 
Wapping, he put himself under the 
protection of Stubbs, who, accompany- 
ing him to a small hotel near the river, 
left him alone in the coffee-room, with 
a promise that when he had transacted 
some business which required his im- 
mediate attention, he would return 
and escort him to his own lodgings. 

Unluckily for Mynheer Klootz, it 
happened that an inquest had been 
held at the hotel but a short time be- 
fore his arrival on the body of a fo- 
reigner (name unknown) who had been 
found by the chamberniaid dead in his 
bed from the effects of arsenic ; and 
some of the jury, together with the 
surgeon who had assisted at the inves- 
tigation, were still in the coffee-room, 
indemnifying themselves for the labour 
of enquiry by a bowl of rum-punch. 

No sooner had Stubbs quitted him, 
than Peter seated himself, ‘ like a star 
apart” from these sage gossips, in a 
retired corner of the room, with his 
head buried in the palms of his hands, 
while every now and then, as he be- 
thought him of Barbara, a sivh, heavy 
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as a Parliamentary speech on the Bud- 
get, would force its way up through 
his thorax. While thus absorbed in 
reverie, the waiter happened to get 
sight of him, and struck with his mys- 
terious manner, advanced to his box 
with the professional enquiry of “ did 
‘you call, sir?” Whereupon Peter, 
pointing to an empty tumbler that stood 
near him, made shift to pronounce the 
words “ shin and vater,” almost the ohly 
English words—with the exception of 
“ Gotdam,” which every foreigner has 
by heart—with which he was acquaint- 
ed. The instant the liquor wasbrought, 
Peter despatched it at a gulp—for his 
late calamity had endowed him with a 
twenty Dutchman-power of swallow 
—and before the surprised official 
could quit his presence, he made signs 
for another tumbler, which was pre- 
sented to him by the landlord himself. 

Mean-time the oddity of our hero’s 
manner began, as was natural, to ex- 
cite the attention of the jurymen. At 


first they contented themselves with 
merely staring at him; then, as his 
disquietude showed no signs of abate- 
ment, they shrugged their shoulders 
mysteriously, and at last fell to whis- 


pering together; while the surgeon 
beckoning the waiter, said something 
to him, which brought the landlord 
again into the room. 

** Very suspicious,” whispered the 
surgeon to Boniface ; “ can’t say I like 
the roll of the poor gentleman’s eye.” 

* You don’t say so!l”’ replied the 
landlord, with marked vexation ; ‘*here’s 
another inquest, then, I suppose. It’s 
devilish hard, people can’t make away 
with themselves in somebody else's 
house. I thought the gentleman’s 
manner strange when I brought him 
his gin and water. But I'll turn him 
out.” 

*¢ No, no; take no notice for a mi- 
nute or two, but leave all to me; I 
know the way 6f these folks.” 

While this conversation was going 
forward, Peter, accidentally casting his 
eyes about him, observed every one in 
the room staring at him in a most sig- 
nificant manner, and, annoyed by such 
impertinence, he drew the red curtains 
of his box, which effectually screened 
him from observation. This, of course, 
added to the suspicions of the party, 
especially the surgeon’s, who instantly 
quitted his seat, and stationed himself, 
together with the landlord, behind 
the curtains of the Dutchman’s box, 
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through a small rent in which they 
could watch his motions undetected. 

For some time Peter remained 
gloomily passive, sipping his gin and 
water by way of occupation until 
Stubbs should return ; but finding 
that he could not drink away the 
headach which his late sickness had 
left behind it, he took out of his 
pocket a paper containing some soda 
powders, with which his dyspeptic 
friend had supplied him on board the 
smack, and was in the act of pouring 
one of them into his glass, when the 
surgeon, convinced by this that his 
suspicions were well founded, and that 
the unhappy gentleman was about to 
take arsenic, rushed forward and seized 
his tumbler, while, at the same mo- 
ment, the landlord laid the violent 
hand of possession on his arm, ex- 
claiming the while, “ my good sir, 
my dear sir, for Heaven's sake don’t!— 
good God, is not one corpse enough 
atatime? Why, I shall have every 
room in the house filled with them!” 

This struggle gathered all the jury 
about Peter’s box, who kept turning 
his eyes from one to another, as if he 
fancied they were all mad together; 
but when, despite his entreaties to be 
left unmolested, he found the landlord 
persist in holding him fast, he pro- 
ceeded to extreme measures, and in 
the fierceness of his wrath applied his 
clenched fist to the publican’s skull, 
which testified to the assault by a re- 
verberation like that of a hollow drums 

*« Hold him fast,” exclaimed the 
surgeon, retreating discreetly behind 
the broad shelter of the landlord’s 
back, ** while I keep my eye fixed on 
him ;” saying which, he popped his 
head over the other’s shoulder, and 
looked at Peter with an authoritative 
and awful sternness, intended to cow 
him into submission. But this optical 
experiment was lost on the Dutchman, 
for he spluttered, stormed, and strug- 
gled desperately to free himself from 
the publican’s grasp, whom the sur- 
geon mean-time kept exhorting to per-- 
severance in such terms as, * hold him 
tight—the paroxysm is on him—he’s 
dangerous now.” 

And so, indeed, it proved; for ere 
the speaker could conclude his exhor- 
tation, down went the landlord on the 
sanded floor of the coffee-room, overs 
turning the table in his descent, and 
depositing it on the foot of the fore- 
man, who was only just recovering 
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from a fierce fit of the gout in his 
greattoe. The exasperated juryman, 
shrieking with torture, rushed in on 
Peter like a mad bull, and after a pro- 
tracted struggle succeeded, by the aid 
of the surgeon, the landlord, and the 
waiter’s white napkin, in tying his 
hands behind him. 

Poor Peter! never did mortal wight 
look more perplexed or foolish than he 
did at this trying moment. All was 
an enigma to him, which became still 
more inexplicable, when his victors, 
having reduced him to a state of sulky 
inertness, drew up in front of his box, 
and proceeded to hold a council of war 
on him. 

“ He must be bled and put to bed 
instantly,"’ said the man of medicine, 
‘after which a barber must be sent 
for to shave his head. You see he’s 


quiet now, which is the best time for 
operating.” 

«* And who’s to pay the bill?” en- 
quired the cautious landlord. “ I’m 
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sorry now I ever meddled with the 
poor gentleman, for I dare say he'd 
have gone away quietly enough if we 
had but let him have his own way.” 

« D—n him,” said the. ferocious 
foreman, “ he’s lamed me for a month 
at least, so shave his head by all 
means, and gag him if he cries out.” 

The discussion was still going for- 
ward, the surgeon insisting-on bleed- 
ing, and the landlord with equal per- 
tinacity on getting rid of the strange 
gentleman, when matters were brought 
to a crisis by the entrance of Stubbs 
into the coffee-room. To him our 
aggrieved Dutchman told his story, 
which being repeated to those who 
stood round him, the mistake was in- 
stantly cleared up; and Peter, re- 
gardless of the apologies tendered to 
him by the landlord and the surgeon, 
accompanied his friend to his lodgings, 
croaking all the way like a bull-frog 
in a Dutch marsh. 


Pant II. 


About a stone’s-throw from Russell 
Square there is a formal old-fashioned 
street, one side of which consists of 
small houses, the majority of which 
are usually let out in lodgings to the 
minor class of merchants, foreign as 
well as domestic, who, having no city 
establishment of their own, content 
themselves with a mere counting-house; 
or to single gentlemen, of slender in- 
come, from the country, who come 
one week and take wing the next. 
The other side consists of a quaint 
range of dingy buildings, vast in struc- 
ture, aristocratic in aspect, with lofty 
entrance-halls, broad stone staircases, 
and sculptured doorways of a pattern 
now all but extinct. During the ma- 
jor part of the 18th century this street 
—or rather this side of it, for the other 
was not then built—was one of the 
favourite abodes of metropolitan wealth 
and rauk ; but its glory has long since 
departed from it, and few, save those 
in its immediate neighbourhood, know 
it even by name. ‘Towards the west 
it expands into an antiquated square, 
the garden of which is laid out in the 
style of Queen Anne’s days, with a 
wooden statue of a crowned king at 
one end, and a dumpy churcli at the 
other, hard by which stands a cobbler’s 
stall ; and eastward, it terminates in a 


bustling thoroughfare—the only con- 
venient way by which horses and car- 
riages can approach it. Pass by this 
street at any hour of the day you 
please, and scarce a soul shall you 
meet with, except, perhaps, some prim 
old lady creeping stiffly along with a 
powdered footman behind her, or a 
veteran lawyer retired from the world, 
and anxious for solitude. It is a co- 
lony complete in itself, unknown to 
the world of fashion, and voted “low” 
by the upstart world of commerce, its 
aristocratic side being inhabited chiefly 
by sedate formal families of the middle 
class, who, too odd or too stubborn to 
fall in with the march of mind, still 
adhere to the faith of their ancestors 
by eating fish with a fork, and persist- 
ing in the vulgarity of Port after 
cheese. 

It was in this street, recommended 
to him, no doubt, by the cheapness of 
the lodgings, its convenient distance 
from the city, and more especially by 
its grave, quiet aspect, that our hero s 
friend had taken up his abode. Hither, 
late in the evening, he brought the 
perplexed Peter, who, pleased to find 
himself in a tenement as noiseless ap- 
parently as his own snug one at Rot- 
terdam, began to pluck up heart, and 
to speculate on the advent of supper, 
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which Stubbs had ordered on their 
arrival, with feelings approaching to 
complacency. 

«* At length,” quoth he, as he threw 
himself back in a cozy arm-chair, and 
stretched out his legs to their full ex- 
tent, “at length I shall have a few 
hours’ quiet; and, Heaven knows, I 
deserve it, for never was man so vil- 
lanously used as I have been within 
the last few days! But here’s sup- 
per,” he added, in a more playful tone, 
‘‘ this is consoling at any rate ;” with 
which words he proceeded to discuss 
the cold ham and oysters with a steady 
determination of purpose that might 
have become an alderman at a turtle- 
feast. 

When the tray was removed, a 
handsome allowance of Hollands, with 
a jug of hot and cold water, was placed 
on the table; and then, for the first 
time for half an hour, Peter found his 
tongue :—* I suppose the Rotterdam 
packet will sail to-morrow, or the day 
after at farthest ?” 

“The day after. But now that 
you are here, won't you stay the week 
out? I can supply you with every 


thing that is requisite.” 


* No, no; I must hasten back to 
Barbara, who will be in agonies until I 
return. Poor thing, what must be her 
state of mind, so fond as she is of me! 
Capital Hollands this—almost as good 
as. we get at Rotterdam. Well, to 
think that I, of all men in the world, 
should have been mistaken for a—an- 
other glass, did you say? With all 
my heart,” and Peter promptly re- 
newed his acquaintance with the “ old 
familiar” beverage. A pipe completed 
his enjoyment, and he continued smok- 
ing and tippling, and chatting between 
whiles, with uncommon diligence, till 
it was time to retire for the night, 
when his friend, having previously or- 
dered the only vacant bed, which was 
at the top of the house, to be got ready 
for him, he retired to his attic dormi- 
tory. 

Now, it came to pass in the middle 
watch of the night, when the stir and 
bustle of active life were dying away 
in the mighty Babylon; when the 
cats were squalling from the house-tops, 
the Jarvies slinking home, one by one, 
from their respective stands, and 
ghosts, burglars, and policemen were 
alone on the alert:—at this solemn 
hour it came to pass, that a colony of 


fleas, who had for some time been settled 
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undisturbed in Peter’s bedroom, roused, 
doubtless, by the deep bass of his so- 


-norous proboscis, took it into their 


heads to quit their hiding-places, and 
see what Providence, who feedeth the 
young ravens, had sent them in the 
way of provender. Being free-born 
British fleas, reared and educated 
under a tolerant and enlightened mo- 
narchy,they thought, plausibly enough, 
that they had a right to avail them- 
selves of the first legitimate opportu- 
nity that-presented itself of indemni- 
fying themselves and their families for 
a long undesired abstinence from ani- 
mal food—the bed having been for 
some nights without an occupant — 
and, accordingly, they pounced upon 
the slumbering Dutchman with all the 
voracity of ahungry Opposition, when 
the loaves and fishes of office are 
within its grasp. 

The ventripotent vermin were in 
the midst of their meal, when “ our 
fat friend” awoke, and guessing at 
once who were his tormentors, started 
up in his bed, and began scratching 
and swearing in a way awful to think 
of. But in vain he anathematized the 
invisible cannibals ; in vain he slapped, 
first, one part of his face, and then an- 
other: no sooner did he dislodge them 
from his chin, than they were off with 
a skip to his nose ; so that, at length, 
grown desperate with passion, he flung 
all personal considerations to the winds, 
and fairly “pitched into” himself right 
and left! But, alas, the more he con- 
tested the point, the more the fleas 
bit. They had no notion of a com- 
pulsory surrender ; they had a sacred 
duty to perform—the providing for 
their own pressing wants—and they 
fulfilled that duty with a stern tenacity 
of purpose that left their victim no 
other resource than to jump, like a 
maniac, from his bed; dress himself 
as well as he could, and make his way 
down stairs into the supper-room, with 
the view to spend the remainder of 
the night in an arm-chair. 

Unfortunately, when Peter reached 
the lower rooms, he found them lock- 
ed, so he had no help for it—it being 
quite dark, and not a soul stirring in 
the house—but to make the best of his 
way back to his attic, and either walk 
up and down till day-break, or take a 
snooze on the soft boards of the floor, 

By the time he reached his. apart- 
ment, he was so overcome with fa- 


tigue and sleep, that he resolved to 
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try his bed once more; and turning 
to the right, instead of to the left, 
which he should have done, he threw 
open a door which chanced to be on 
the jar, and, without stopping to un- 

- dress, flung himself with tremendous 
force upon the bed. In an instant he 
was horrified by a shrill scream, fol- 
lowed by cries of “‘ Rape” —‘¢ Thieves” 
** Murder’ — which were promptly 
succeeded by a savage clawing of his 
face, from which, in trying to defend 
himself, he came down with a fearful 
crash upon the floor, dragging some 
one after him in his descent. His out- 
rageous vociferations—for he was now 
convinced that all the devils in hell 
were let loose upon him—together 
with the hysterical shrieks of the un- 
known, who lay kicking and sprawling 
beside him, soon roused the whole 
household ; and a light having been 
struck, in a few minutes Stubbs, the 
landlady, and one or two other lodgers, 
entered the room. What a spectacle 
there presented itself to their eyes ! 
On the floor lay the astounded Dutch- 
man, with the fragment of a she night- 
cap in his hand; and searce an inch 
off him, a sour, hatchet-faced, elderly 
woman—the housemaid of all work— 
who had waited on him that night at 
supper! 

“Upon my word, fine doings these!”’ 
exclaimed the landlady, addressing her 
servant, who was rising from the floor 
in an agony of fear and confusion ; 
* but I'll pack you off to-morrow, you 
hussey—that’s what I will, as sure as 
my name is Juggins. I'll have no 
such goings on in my house : and you, 
sir, arn’t you ashamed of yourself to 
bring discredit on the establishment 
of a lone widow woman, as has lived 
here in respectability these thirty years 
and upwards ?” 

While the good lady was thus giv- 
ing vent to her virtuous wrath, Peter 
rose from his recumbent position, look- 
ing as completely bewildered as Don 
Quixote, when he found himself in 
the Enchanted Castle; while Stubbs, 
who closely watched his bearing, said 
nothing ; but with a grim, significant 
smile, laid his forefinger beside his 
nose, This expressive insinuation an- 
noyed the Dutchman far more than 
the intemperate sallies of his land- 
lady, the force of which he could only 
in part comprehend ; and, letting loose 
the flood- gates of his wrath, he grinned 
like an ogre, smote his forehead with 
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his clenched fist, and hawked up the 
words, “Got dam!” Had he not 
opened this safety-valve, he must have 
“burst ! 

Having partially relieved his an. 
guished spirit, he next proceeded, with 
as much calmness as he could muster, 
to explain matters to his friend, who, 
in turn, explained them to the land- 
lady. But the ears of the sceptical 
dame were, for a time, closed against 
conviction. The story of the fleas, she” 
said, was all a fudge: nothing was 
easier than for a gentleman to walk 
into the wrong bedroom, and then 
swear it was the fleas as made him 
do it; but she knew better; she had 
never a flea in her house ; and it was 
a shame and a sin to insinivate such 
things against a lone widow woman. 
Stubbs allowed her to have her own 
way ; and when she was fairly out of 
breath with talking, directed her at- 
tention to the state of Peter's face, 
which bore undeniable testimony to 
the truth of his assertions as respected 
the cause of his abrupt egress from 
bed ; his cheeks being puffed up, just 
as though he had got the nettle-rash, 
and his swollen nose bearing no faint 
resemblance to “the tower of Le- 
banon, which looketh towards Da- 
mascus.”” 

As the landlady could not deny the 
foree of this practical argument, she 
contented herself with sullenly observ- 
ing, that she supposed the whole mat- 
ter originated in a mistake ; and peace 
being thus restored, all parties quitted 
the room, with the exception of the 
housemaid, who lay groaning beneath 
the bedclothes ; and Peter, being pro- 
vided with a light, made his way down 
stairs, and spent the rest of the night 
in an arm-chair. 

When he met Stubbs next morning 
at the breakfast table, the Dutchman 
was unusually prolix and pathetic on 
the subject of what he called his 
unparalleled wrongs; but when he 
came to the episode of the fleas, passion 
wholly overmastered him, and he 
cursed the teazing but well-intentioned 
insects with an energy that would 
have done credit to Sir Joseph Bankes. 
His friend endeavoured to console 


him by telling him that matters might 
have been worse; and that he ought 
to consider himself a remarkably 
lucky fellow in having had fleas in- 
stead of bugs for his bed-fellows. ‘sh 


Peter would not be appeased; luck or 
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no luck, he would subject himself, he 
said, to no more such visitations, but 
would leave London instantly—a vile, 
infernal place, where respectable 
strangers could not pass a night with- 
out running a chance of being eaten 
up before the morning! That his re- 
solution might not have time to cool, 
he despatched his breakfast with all 

ossible expedition, and then hurried 
off with Stubbs into the city, where 
he engaged a berth, though not with- 
out a shudder, in a vessel that was to 
set sail for Rotterdam early on the 
following day. 

The remainder of his time he de- 
voted to wandering about the old 
streets in the neighbourhood of 
’Change—in the course of which pere- 
grination he was hustled by pick- 
pockets, shut up in his hat by a mass 
of rubbish that fell down on him as he 
was passing under a scaffolding in 
Cheapside, and very nearly run over 
by a blind horse in a butcher's cart ; 
and at dinner-time he returned home 
with Stubbs, in the fond hope that this 
night at least he might enjoy some- 
thing like repose—a matter on which 
he was the more sanguine as he had 
managed to prevail on the landlady to 
accommodate him with another sleep- 
ing apartment. 

After a good and abundant dinner, 
which—as such dinners always do— 
had taken off the sharp edge of Peter’s 
affliction, and restored him to his usual 
state of phlegmatic tranquillity, the 
friends sat carousing till nearly nine 
o'clock, when supper and the unfailing 
Hollands were brought in, and these, 
together with a pipe, having been 
duly discussed, and the hour verging 
towards midnight, our hero again pre- 
pared to deposit himself between the 
sheets of a Cockney bed. 

He soon dropped off asleeps and 
had the most delightful dreams ima- 
ginable. He was again at Rotterdam, 
settled as a Benedick in his cozy 
“ messuage” on the banks of the 
canal, tippling and smoking “ at his 
own sweet will,” while Barbara sat 
making baby-linen at his elbow, and 
lots of young Dutch cherubs, round 
as tubs and rosy as beet-root, kept 
sporting about his knees, tying him to 
his chair—the darlings!—with their 
infantile, unsophisticated handker- 


chiefs, so that when he got up he. 


carried his seat along with him, and 
indulged in a variety of equally 
sportive. pranks which sit so eracefully 
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on childhood. From this bland pa- 
ternal vision the happy sleeper was 
roused’ by a tremendous cry of 
* Fire!” and the abrupt scampering 
down stairs, half-a-dozen steps at a 
time, of the vinegar-visaged housemaid 
who slept in the room overhead. 
Aghast with awe and astonishment, 
Peter started up, in that doubtful, 
crepuscular state between sleeping and 
waking, which may be imagined but 
cannot be described ; but finding that 
the din grew momently more boister- 
ous, he made a desperate effort to 
rouse himself, and hurrying to the 
window, saw flames bursting out from 
the apartment just above him, ocea- 
wins as was afterwards ascertained, 
by the housemaid, who, with the dis- 
trust natural to vulgar minds, antici- 
pating a second assault on her person, 
ad determined to sit up till daybreak, 
but falling asleep in her chair, had 
knocked down the candle, and by so 
doing set the whole room in a blaze, 

Here was a predicament! The 
fleas were nothing to this. What was 
poor Peter to do? To rush down 
stairs he felt was his only chance, so 
huddling on his clothes, pitchfork 
fashion, he threw open the door, but 
was horror-struck on discovering that 
all hope was cut off as regarded that 
mode of escape, so suffocating was the 
black vapour—for the house smoked 
like a brewery—and so quick the rush 
of the lively flames along the wooden 
staircase. 

The uproar had by this time become 
quite deafening. The quiet street 
resounded with the eager tramp of 
hundreds of amateurs of fires, the 
rumbling of the engines, and the 
springing of at least a dozen watch- 
men’s rattles. Fear spread through- 
out the district. Russell Square was 
paralysed; Lambs Conduit Street 
refused to be comforted. And all 
this while the half-frantic Peter was 
—— a gallopade up and down 

is room, and shouting aloud at every 
halt, like Garter King-at-Arms ma- 
king proclamation of a new monarch, 
Common-sense came at last to his 
assistance, and dashing his night- 
capped head out of the window, he 
bawled out to the crowd below for a 
ladder. 

His cries were heard and answered 
—the ladder was brought, and Peter 
descended on it, trembling in every 
limb, while the engines kept playing 


on him with beantiftl precision, from 
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a laudable anxiety on the part of the 
firemen to put out any stray sparks 
that might be still nestling among his 
garments. When he reached the 
ground, dripping like a river-god, the 
crowd received him with cheers, and 
in the ecstasy of their satisfaction, the 
affectionate creatures would even have 
dragged him to the pump, had he not 
hinted his dislike of such supplemental 
ablution by a series of random kicks 
and cuffs that might have floored the 
Darlington prize-ox. 

The “devouring element” being 
at length got under, and the crowd 
preparing to disperse, a benevolent 
baker who lived a few doors off, ob- 
serving the disconsolate condition of 
the landlady and her lodgers, kindly 
offered to take the whole establishment 
into his house; and his offer being 
accepted, Mynheer Klootz—there be- 
ing no other apartment but what was 
- fully occupied—was popped into an 
unfurnished cupboard-like room with 
a small truckle bed in it, on which he 
instantly threw himself, in that state 
of utter obfuscation by which an 
‘unfortunate gentleman”’ is apt to be 
embarrassed the night before he is 
hanged. He was soon again locked 
in the arms of Morpheus, but was 
roused at daybreak by a sense of heat 
perfectly suffocating. Had he been 
cooped up in the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta, or, like Falstaff, in a buck-basket 
—had he been running for a wager in 
the dog-days, or crossing an African 
deserf in a greatcoat and two flannel 
waistcoats—had he been a jockey in 
training, or a fat sprat in a frying-pan, 
he could not have melted at a more 
rapid rate. His entire dissolution 
seemed inevitable, so to give himself 
a last chance of life, the helpless vic- 
tim of the Chapter of Accidents 
seampered down into the shop, and, 
on stating his extraordinary grievance 
to some men who were at work there, 
was informed, with that sardonic grin 
peculiar to journeymen bakers, that 
in the hurry and confusion of the mo- 
ment he had been thrust, like Col- 
man’s Stout Gentleman, into a lumber- 
room right over the oven! There 
needed but this to convince Peter 
that the whole human race was in 
league against him, and flinging out 
of the shop with the breathless haste 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ from the Ac- 
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cursed City, he posted off, early as 
was the hour, to the place of embarka- 
tion, and was never once seen to smile 
till he again caught sight of the port 
of Rotterdam. : 

But, alas! his sufferings were not 
yet brought to a close. Misfortunes 
are gregarious. They never come 
singly. When he appeared among 
his friends to explain the cause of his 
mysterious absence, he found that a 
“reaction” had taken place in the 
public mind respecting him. Not a 
soul would believe that a man so staid, 
so sagacious, so regular in his habits 
as Mynheer Klootz, could by any 
possibility have been entrapped into a 
voyage to London without knowing 
it. It was evidently a premeditated 
business for the purpose of enabling 
him to back out of his engagement 
with Barbara. In vain Peter remon- 
strated, alleging that his quick return 
was a proof that he could have har- 
boured no such sinister design—the 
‘¢ pensive public” would not be con- 
vinced—it had settled matters its own 
way, and was too busy or too lazy to 
investigate the case, and too proud to 
reverse its verdict. Besides, it was 
tired of overrating Peter, and was 
now resolved to underrate him, if only 
by way of novelty. Old Janson, in 
particular, was quite furious on the 
subject, and remembering the sharp 
discussions he had had with his in- 
tended son-in-law on the delicate ques- 
tion of settlements, was fully persuad- 
ed in his own mind that a more 
accomplished hypocrite never vegeta- 
ted on the banks of a Dutch canal. 
Thus thinking, and without’ allowing 
himself time for sober reflection—for 
who that piques himself on his superior 
shrewdness can think calmly when he 
fancies he has been made a fool of ?— 
he gave his daughter to the man of 
her choice, less, however, to gratify 
her than to spite Peter. 

Gentle reader, how often, as in the 
case of Mynhcer Klootz, has mere 
good luck given a man rank and 
character in the world’s eye, and mere ~ 
ill luck deprived him of them! Say 
what you will, in seven cases out of 
ten, in trifles as well as in the more 
important concerns of life, the best 
and the worst of us are alike at the 
mercy of the—CuarTer or Accl- 
DENTS, ' ; 
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and that truth must prévail.. To those 
from whose eyes they .are at present 
concealed by misrepresentation and 
error, Conservative principles must be 
proved te involve, as they do, the true 
interest of all orders of society. To 
those whom calumny and prejudice 
have now estranged from them, the 
holders of Conservative principles must 
make themselves known to be, as they 
are, the true friends of the humble as 
well as of the exalted. Every class of 
electors, and every class below the elec- 
tors, contains, we are convinced, many 
honest, orderly, and pure-minded men, 
who are susceptible of right impres- 
sions, if they are rightly conveyed, who 
would subscribe to our doctrines and 
principles, if they were fairly inter- 
preted to them, and stripped of those 
misconceptions which have been so 
busily interwoven with hackneyed 
phrases and obnoxious nicknames, 
Much may be done by the Christian 
charities and nameless courtesies of 
every-day life; by kind deeds and 
counsels, and still more by kind words 
and attentions. Every man of property 
lias his sphere within which these offices 
are to be exerted. He may, nay, he will 
meet with much stubbornness, much 
ingratitude. But calm perseverance 
will, in the end, find out the way and 
reach the goal. Much may be done by 
the increased dissemination of suitable 
and kindly knowledge, and still more 
by the extension of those religious 
principles which are the beginning of 
wisdom, and which, flowing from the 
heart outwards, remove error and soften 
asperity, by correcting the evil passions, 
whether of envy or covetousness, anger 
or vanity, which make the poorer class- 
es, and many of their betters, at this 
moment the involuntary slaves or dupes 
of revolutionary adventurers. 

All this is, in every view, our 
sacred and imperative duty. Though 
the humbler classes of society could 
exert no influence on our fortunes, 
we are all bound, according to our 
means and advantages, whether of 
wealth, or station, or knowledge, to 
contribute our utmost, by example, by 
precept, and by neighbourly inter- 
course, to the work of social improve- 
ment and human happiness. All this, 
we know, has been done, and is still 
doing, by innumerable members of the 
Conservative party, from a sense of 
duty or love of goodness alone ; some 
more prominently and conspicuously, 
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others more in secret and by stealth. 
Others, again, we know, have in them 
that pride of spirit, and disdain of in- 
curring suspicion, that the very thought 
of such ae being politically service- 
able, would be the means of deter- 
ring them from the virtues and graces 
they might otherwise willingly prac- 
tise. But this must not be. We must 
not shun to do what is right becatise 
it may also be useful. On the contrary, 
nothing forbids—nay, this is one ele- 
ment of the Divine Government itself 
—that the exercise of moral and reli- 

ious duties should be recommended 

y their temporal benefits, and the ite- 
glect of them puiished by temporal 
evils. The consequences of vice or 
sloth ouglit not to be our sole motives 
to virtue or exertion, but they are 
hints to remind us of the higher 
principles which should actuate our 
conduct. That the parent, the guar- 
dian, or the governor who slights 
the due training and superintendence 
of his chatge, will himself suffer in 
the vices of his children, his. depen- 
dents, or his subjects, is a considera- 
tion which may legitimately enforce 
the most sacred and solemn of earthly 
duties. The urgent necessity for our 
ownself-preservation, of restraining the 
bad propensities, and eradicating the 
false opinions, of the great masses on 
whom our welfare is now directly, as 
it was always indirectly, dependent, 
should teach us, or the more impress 
on us, the duty of spreading into ever 
corner those instructions, those feel- 
ings, and those principles which are 
the best antidote against this as well 
as every other social mischief. 

We shall indeed be wise ify out of 
late mortifications, we. extract those 
‘ sweet uses” to which adversity ma 
always be put: and if, taking a wi 
review of many changes which society 


has recently undergone, by the increase 


of numbers and wealth, as well as of 
poverty and crime, we apply ourselves 
diligently, in our several spheres and 
callings, to mitigate and correct the 
evils that have arisen. We have, in a 
great measure, been taken by surprise 
by the progress of society, which has 
left the growth of some of our best in- 
fluences a far way behind it. En- 
gaged long in a severe contest with the 
enemy of all liberty and all religion, 
our attention was distracted from many 
precautionary provisions at home, 
which the unexampled expansion of 
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our population and resources rendered 
necessary. Since the close of that 
contest, the nation has been alternately 
. engrossed with the exultation of vic- 
tory, or the lassitude of exhaustion ; 
the eagerness of commercial enterprise, 
or the depression of pecuniary suffer- 
ing ; the excitement of political change, 
or the pride of mechanical improve- 
ment. Luxury has made rapid strides ; 
the intellect has been lavishly cultiva- 
ted: but the feelings that would make 
luxury harmless, the lessons . that 
pa | make knowledge humble, have 
not been proportionally cherished. 
Political rights have been doubly ex- 
tended by the extension of the law and 
the multiplication of the people: but 
the old forms and framework of society 
that should bind men together in mu- 
tual dependence, have been left unen- 
larged, and what once formed our 
boast and blessing, those educational 
and sanctifying institutions, so neces- 
sary-to make political privileges useful 
or safe, have not kept pace with our 
civil changes. In our towns and lar- 
ger villages the different ranks of so- 
ciety have almost lost sight of each 
other. Our parish churches, our pa- 
rish schools, have been outstripped in 
their compass by physical and political 
events. But a clear perception of the 
chief remedy has been gradually open- 
ing upon us. With some sad variations 
of application, we may now say with 
the first and best of later poets— 


‘© But liberty and triumphs on the main, 
And laurelled armies, not to be withstood, 
What serve they, if on transitory good 
Intent, and sedulous of abject gain, 

The Sratre (ah, surely not preserved in 
vain |) 
Forbear to shape due channels which the 


‘ flood 

Of sacred Truth may enter—till it brood 

O’er the wide realm, as o’er the Egyptian 
plain, 

The all-sustaining Nile? No more—rue 
TIME 

Js CONSCIOUS OF HER WANT: 
England's bounds 

Ey RIVAL HASTE, THE WISHED-FOR TEMPLES 
RISE ! 


through 
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T hear their Sabbath bells’ harmonious chime 

Float on the breeze—the heaventiest of 
all sounds 

That hill or vale prolongs or multiplies.” 


Alas! it is not the State, as in the 
hands of its present rulers, that seems 
bent on this noble object: but let the 
Church and her friends continue their 
efforts, and the great end will sooner 
or later be accomplished. 

In the mean-time let no excuse or 
difficulty prevent the lovers of their 
country from exerting themselves, in 
the individual circles which surround 
them, to promote the diffusion of true 
knowledge, kind feeling, sound mora- 
lity, and pure religion. It depends, 
we humbly think, upon ourselves, whe- 
‘ther Scotland, as of old, shall not still 
hold her head high in all these -exeel- 
lences, as well as in their sure conco- 
mitants, the love of order, the reverence 
of authority, and the hatred of change. 
At least, until we have exhausted every 
resource for infusing right opinions 
and feelings, it is premature to de- 
spair, and foolish to complain, of the 
new institutions under -which we are 
destined to live. It is one thing to 
oppose the making of a change as pe- 
rilous, and another to sink under it as 
ruinous after it is made. There is no 
assignable reason why, after a short 
time, the Constitutional feeling of 
Scotland should not keep pace with 
that of England. Let us engage in a 
generous rivalry with the sister coun- 
try, and, borrowing what hints we can 
from the generous and genial charac- 
ter of her social relations, in addition 
to our own national virtues, let us 
endeavour, on the next opportunity, 
to present ourselves in the councils of 
the nation with a corresponding band 
of representatives to concur with hers 
in maintaining those time-honoured 
and proved institutions in Chureh and 
State, from which we have derived the 
inestimable blessings of a pure and 
tolerant religion, the shelter of equal 
laws, and the enjoyment of rational 
liberty. ~ -- 








